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THE CROWN MATRIMONIAL OF 


For upwards of sixty years has France 
exhibited to the world the spectacle of 
a phantasmagoria — wild, fitful, and 
incoherent as a nightmare-dream. ‘The 
horrible and the pathetic mingled with 
the grotesque; things incongruous and 
unexpected succeeding each other with 
transformations as rapid as legerde- 
main ; massacres and festivals; mise- 
ries and orgies; reckless license and 
stringent despotism ; strange visions 
of murdered sovereigns, and epheme- 
ral consuls and dictators. Dynasties 
changing like the slides in a magic- 
lantern; an emperor rising from the 
chaos of revolution, as from a surging 
sea; sinking, re-appearing, then again 
sinking. A long-guarded captive seat- 
ing himself on the throne of his captor ; 
a Republic with the anomaly of Equa- 
lity for its motto, and a Prince-Presi- 
dent at its head; and Absolutism 
established in honour of Liberty and 
Fraternity. 

Party colours glance on the sight 
like the tints ofa quick-shaken kaleidos- 
cope ; the white of the Bourbon lilies, 
and the blue of the Napoleon violets ; 
imperial purple, tri-coloured cockades, 
and Red Republicanism. Another 
shake of the kaleidoscope, and again 
the purple predominates. But the 
present resumé of the empire has not 
the prestige of its original, whose birth 
was heralded by glittering trophies, 
and the exciting “strains of martial 
music. No! Here is an empire cre- 
ated by slight of hand amid no prouder 
minstrelsy ‘than that of the violins of 
fetes. 

With a new slide of the magic-lan- 
tern we behold an imperial wedding, 
surpassing in brilliant externals even 
the nuptials of the Napoleon and Maria 
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Louisa. But the bridegroom is not 
Napoleon the Great, nor is the bride 
a daughter of the Csars. We must 
give the bridegroom due credit for 
proving that he still possesses some 
freshness of feeling, not yet wholly 
seared by coups d'etat and diplomacy, 
and that he amiably prefers (for the 
time, at least) domestic affection to 
self-interest and expediency. But how 
long will he be permitted by the most 
changeable, the most uncertain people 
on earth, to enjoy his love-match in 
peace? With the populace it may be 
acceptable, so long as it gives them 
pageants to * assist” at, to gaze upon, 
and to talk about; but ‘the alliance of 
an emperor of France with a Spanish 
countess, the subject of another so- 
vereign, is not glorious enough for the 
other classes, who are really aristo- 
cratic in their hearts, notwithstanding 
occasionally short freaks of democracy. 
Republican governments have never 
French; they are only 
impressed by the opposites of demo- 
cracy, by the prestige of rank, titles, 
and distinction. Louis XIV., a far 
more mighty sovereign than Napo- 
leon ILI., and who, on his firmly es. 
tablished throne, was servilely wor- 
shipped as the “ Grand Monarque,” 
never dared to avow his clandestine 
marriage with Madame de Maintenon. 
Napoleon I. showed how well he under- 
stood the genius of the French people, 
when he replaced his really beloved 
Josephine by the daughter of an em- 
peror, and required his “brother Jerome 
to put away his first wife, Miss Patter- 
son, for a German princess. 

Louis Napoleon himself seems to 
have had his misgivings as to the ef- 
fect the step he contemplated would 
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have on the mind of the nation; and 
the fall of the French funds, from the 
time the marriage came on the tapis, 
was full of significance. Instead of 
following the usual example of mo- 
narchs, and simply announcing his in- 
tended marriage, he proce eded to make 
his notification a piece justificative, full 
of explanations and apologies, i in which 
his anxiety betrayed him into inconsis- 
tencies and errors of judgment. At 
variance with his hereditary pretensions 
as Napoleon III., he rejoiced in 
the character of parvenu, and then 
boasted the ‘“‘high birth” of his con- 
sort. He endeavoured to frame his 
speech, as though he had taken for his 
text Ovid's maxin— 
** Non bene conveniunt nec in una sede morantur 
Majestas et Amor.” 
— Metam. lib, ii, 846, 
Yet he has laboured to overload love 
with the most far-fetched and dazzling 
majesty. He complacently instanced his 
randmother, Josephine, as beloved by 
_ mg though not of royal blood; 
seemingly oblivious that Napoleon I. 
had not stooped from the throne to 
raise her (she had been his wife ere 
men dreamed of him as a monarch)— 
and that his policy soon compelled her 
to descend from the throne, and give 
place to a prouder bride. Louis Na- 
oleon has promised that the Empress 
eatae will revive the virtues of the 
Empress Josephine: far wiser had he 
not touched on the topic, to remind 
his bride that the reward—the earthly 
reward—of those virtues was divorce 
and a broken heart; and to remind 
his people how cody the non-royal 
wife coald be moved aside, whenever 
the interests of the crown or the nation 
should require it. He who has de. 
clared that ‘‘the empire is peace,’ 
has dropped ominous words of ‘the 
hour of danger,” in which the good 
ualities of his Eugenia will shine 
forth ; ; in contrast, he evidently meant, 
with the incapacity and selfishness of 
Maria Louisa, when France was invaded 
by the allies; but how utterly dis- 
tasteful to the French public must 
that ill-judged reminder be! He 
spoke, in his ante-nuptial speech, of 
the unhappy fates of the illustrious 
ladies who had worn the crown of 
France—a suggestive theme, in which 
we are about to follow his lead; but 
from his lips the subject seemed pecu- 
liarly ill-chosen and ill-timed. Verily, 
his Imperial Majesty has been singu- 
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larly infelicitous in his selection of 
topics. In every country of Europe 
there are still men whose hearts can 
respond to the sentiment— 


* Dulce et decorum est PRO PATRIA mori,”— Hor, 


Such men would have esteemed it more 
judicious to have avoided any mention 
of the deceased father of Eugenia de 
Montijo, than to have announced him 
as one who, in the struggle of Spain 
for independence, fought against his 
own countrymen, and with the invaders 
of his native land. The unnecessary 
allusion to the bereaved Duchess of 
Orleans is in such bad taste, that to 
comment on it would be a continuation 
of the fault. 

But we must excuse the inconsis- 
tencies of a man too much in love to 
see the import of all he said: and we 
must not, in common courtesy, omit 
for his bride the customary compliment 
to all brides, the expression of our 
good wishes. We wish her happiness, 
and the more willingly for the sake of 
the good blood in her veins—the blood 
of worthy, sagacious, and patriolic 
Scotland (derived, not from her father, 
but from her mother, a Kirkpatrick), 
May the *‘ canny drop” be allowed free 
circulation through her heart! Yes, 
we wish her happiness willingly, but 
very doubtfully ; not because she has 
wedded a Buonaparte, for the men of 
that name have not the reputation of 
unkind husbands (even to the wives 
they repudiated), and she might be 
very happy with Louis Napoleon in 
another sphere; not merely because 
her position is trying, and apparently 
insecure, but because she places on 
her head the crown matrimonial of 
France—a circlet with which some dark 
fatality seems connected: for, among 
the many fair brows on which it has 
rested, there are very few that it has 
left without a blight or a wound. 

When our memory passes in review 
the royal and imperial wives of France, 
we are surprised to see how many 
have been divorced, how many broken- 
hearted, how many have left a disgrace- 
ful name behind to posterity. And 
among the smaller number, the inno- 
cent and the happy, how many have 
been snatched away by a premature 
death, or have been early and sadly 
widowed. The crown matrimonial 
of France has been borne, by the ma- 
jority of its wearers, unworthily, un- 
happily, or too briefly. For some it 
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has been imbued, as it were, with a 
disfiguring stain; for others, lined 
with sharp, cruel thorns ; for others, 
wreathed with the funereal cypress. 
If history, holding her mirror to our 
view, . 
* Bids us in the past descry 
The visions of futurity,"’* 


with such a history of French queens 
and empresses before our eyes, it is 
but natural that good wishes for the 
bliss of Empress Eugenia should be 
damped by doubts and fears. By 
casting with us a quick and compre- 
hensive glance over the memoirs of 
the royal ladies to whom we have 
alluded, the reader will be convinced 
of the great preponderance of cares, 
crimes, and sorrows, over peace, inno- 
cence, and felicity, in their lives. We 
will commence our summary with the 
reign of Charlemagne, as a remarkable 
era, and sufliciently early for our pur- 
pose. 


Charlemagne, a. vp. 768 (date of his 
accession). 

His first wife was Hermencarpe 
(daughter of Desiderius, King of the 
Lombards), whom he had been per- 
suaded by his mother, Bertha, to wed, 
contrary to his inclinations, and whom 
he divorced in two years after his ac- 
cession, on the plea of her ill health. 
She had the grief to see her father 
dethroned by Charlemagne, whose 
prisoner he died. The desolate Lom- 
bard princess died in obscurity. 

The second wife, HirpecarpE, a 
noble Swabian, was fair, wise, and 
good, but was calumniated by Taland, 
a half-brother of Charlemagne, who 
(in revenge for her disdain of his own 
proffered addresses) accused her of 
criminality with a foreign knight during 
the king’s expedition against a Ger- 
man tribe. Obliged to conceal herself 
from her incensed husband, she lived 
in great poverty, till her accuser, struck 
with remorse after a dangerous illness, 
declared her innocence. In memory 
of her restoration to her home and 
her good fame, she founded, in Swabia, 
the Abbey of Kempsten ; in the annals 
of which religious house is written the 
history of her patience and her suffer- 
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ing (during her concealment), and her 
noble forgiveness of her persecutor. 
But her recovered happiness was brief; 
she was snatched by death from her 
numerous children at the early age of 
twenty-six, in 784. 

Fasrrabe, the third consort, daugh- 
ter of Raoul, Count of Franconia, so 
disgusted the people by her arrogance, 
that a conspiracy was formed to de- 
throne her husband on account of her 
influence overhim. ‘This plot, though 
abortive, caused Fastrade much morti- 
fication and anxiety ; and she died very 
young, in 794, as much hated as her 
predecessor had been lamented. 

LurcarpE, a German, the last con- 
sort of Charlemagne, handsome, gene- 
rous, and literary,t loved her husband; 
and to enjoy his society, usually ac- 
companied him to the chase. But he 
was faithless to her, choosing for his 
favourite one of the ladies of her 
train. Whatever mortification Lut- 
garde might have felt was soon termi- 
nated by death. She died young and 
childless (in a. p. 800), after an union 
of little more than four years. 


Louis I. (le Debonnaire). 814. 

His first wife was HermencarpeE, 
daughter of Ingram, Count of Hesbay.f 
She has left an unenviable reputation 
as cruel and despotic. When Bernard, 
a petty Italian king, who revolted 
against Louis had been conquered, 
Hermengarde sentenced him and his 
adherents to death; and though the 
sentence was commuted by Louis, she 
caused the eyes of Bernard to be pulled 
out, and such tortures to be inflicted 
on him, that he expired in consequence. 
She herself died soon after her victim ; 
having, however, been more fortunate 
in her lot than her predecessors, for she 
had enjoyed a peaceable wedded life 
for twenty-one years. 

Her successor Jupitu, daughter of 
Welf of Bavaria, was an artful and li- 
centious woman, whose bad conduct 
caused her step-sons (children of Her- 
mengarde), to revolt, filling the king- 
dom with trouble. They published her 
profligacy with Bernard (the son of her 
husband’s tutor), whom she, by her in- 
fluence over Louis, caused to be created 


* Quoted from the Prologue to Bland’s Translations from the Greck Anthology. 
¢ She enjoyed the friendship of the learned Alcuin (disciple of the venerable Bede), at 
whose persuasion Charlemagne founded the University of Paris. 


t In the country of Liege. 
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Duke of Septimanie, She was taken 
by her step-sons, and imprisoned in a 
convent at Poictiers, and compelled to 
pronounce the vows ; but was liberated 
by her husband when he had put down 
the revolt, she having solemnly sworn 
to her innocence, Again the young 
princes revolted; and Judith, again 
captive, was sent to ‘Tortona, in Italy, 
and her young son Charles separated 
from her, and shut up in a monastery ; 
the unfortunate Louis himself being 
confined at St. Medard; from whence 
he was released only on submitting to 
some very abject conditions. He re- 
ceived back his wife and her son, but 
soon died of grief. Judith survived 
him but three years; having, however, 
lived to see the murder of her favourite 
Kernard, by the hands of her son 
Charles, who stabbed him for revolt. 
She has left an odious name in the re- 
cords of history. 


Charles I, (the Bald). 840. 


He married first Hermentrupe, 
daughter of Odo Count of Orleans, 
She was prudent and good, but her life 
was one of sorrow. Her eldest son, 
Louis, had an impediment inhis speech; 
her second son, Charles, died young ; 
her third son, Carloman, rebelling 
against his father, because the latter 
required him to beeome a monk 
against his will, was taken prisoner, 
had his eyes put out, and was impri- 
soned in the Abbey of Corbie. Her 
only daughter Judith, widow of Ethel- 
bald, King of England, eloped from 
court with . Baldwin of Flanders, caus- 
ing great scandal and trouble. Her- 
mentrude had not the 
her husband's affection; for Louis 
formed an attachment for Richilde, 
sister of Boson, King of Provence, 
and ill-treated Hermentrude, whom he 
sought to divorce, but found public 
opinion too strong in her favour, The 
unhappy wife died, overwhelmed with 
cares, A.D. 869, and was buried at St. 
Denis. 

In three months after her death 
Louis married Ricninpe, who hated, 
and was hated by her stepsons, and 
fomented great disorders in the royal 
family. Having accompanied the king 
in his expedition against the countries 
on the Rhine, on ‘his defeat she was 
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obliged to fly from Heristal in themiddle 
of the night, without clothes or money ; 
suffered great hardships, and lay-in by 
the roadside, with no one near her but 
one attendant. All her children (four 
sonsanda daughter) died young. After 
her husband’s death she lived a most 
licentious life, and pillaged and fired 
houses in her Bacchanalian riotings, 
until the Bishop of Rheims thre: atened 
her with excommunication unless she 
restrained her disgraceful conduct. 


Louis II. (the Stammerer). 870. 

Ansaarpe, the daughter of a Count 
Hardouin, was privately wedded by 
Louis, during the life of his father, 
Charles the ‘Bald, and bore him two 
sons, Louis (afterwardsking), and Car- 
loman ; but being of an inferior rank, 
Charles compelled her husband, whom 
she tenderly loved, to divorce her, and 
to espouse 

Ave.aipE, daughter of Count Be- 
gon, whose life was embittered by her 
doubtful position : for, on the death of 
Charles the Bald, Ansgarde obtained 
from Pope John VIII. the establish- 
ment of her children’s* rights, because 
Charles had not applied to the eccle- 
siastical power to sanction the divorce 
cen tee and his son Louis. Where- 
fore Adelaide was generally accounted 
only the concubine of Louis, and the 
deserted Ansgarde as his lawful wife. 
Adelaide, who suffered great uneasiness 
of mind, was enceinte ‘at the time of 
Louis’s death, i in 879, and had a pos- 
thumous son, Charles, surnamed the 
Simple. 


Charles IIT. (the Fat). 884. 

He married in 877 Ricuarpa, a lady 
of Scottish birth. She was esteemed 
for wisdom and virtue; but was ac- 
cused by her feeble-minded and cre- 
dulous husband of infidelity with his 
rime minister, Luitgard, Bishop of 
Vereeil, Richarda in vain protested 
her innocence, offering to submit to the 
ordeals of fire and water: she was di- 
vorced, and retired to a convent in 
Alsace, which she had founded, and 
lived there ten years in retirement. 


Charles IV. (the Simple). 893. 
The life of his first consort, Fre- 
DEROUNE, sister of Beuves, Bishop of 


* Her eldest son, who reigned as Louis III., died unmarried, as did also his brother Car- 


loman. 
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Chalons-sur-Marne, offers nothing re- 
markable. She had four daughters, 
but no son; and died 918, after a mar- 
riage of eleven years. 

His second wife was Ocrna,* an 
English princess, sister of King At- 
helstane. Her royalty was clouded. 
Her husband was dethroned by his sub- 
jects, and imprisoned at St. Quentin, 
where he diedin great misery. Ozgina, 
divided from him, fled to England for 
the protection of her only child, Louis, 
thence surnamed Outremer, or “ be- 
yond sea.” On her son’s recal, after 
thirteen years of exile, she returned to 
France, where she married (at the age 
of forty-five) Herbert Count of Ver 
mandois, then but twenty years of age, 
and son of Herbert de Vermandois, 
who had betrayed and imprisoned her 
royal husband, the dethroned Charles. 
This ill-assorted marriage alienated the 
love and respect of her son, King 
Louis. Ogina lived happily, however, 
with her young husband, but only for 
two years, as she died in childbirth, in 
853. 


Louis IV. (Outremer). 936. 


Ile married Gerperea of Saxony, 
daughter of Emperor Henry the Fow- 
ler, and widow of Gilbert Duke of 
Lorraine, who was drowned in attempt- 
ing to cross the Rhine on horseback, to 
escapethe pursuit of Louis d’Outremer, 
then at war with him. Gerberga de- 
fended her dead lord’s fortress so gal- 
lantly, that when King Louis at length 
succeeded in taking it, he admired the 
spirit of his fair adversary so much that 
he offered her his hand and throne. 
She was loved and respected by Louis, 
whose friend and counsellor she was: 
but her lot had many cares. The king, 
in an expedition, was made prisoner, 
and remained a year in captivity; her 
young son Carloman died while a hos- 
tage for his father; others of her chil- 
dren also died young; and she survived 
her affectionate husband. 


Lothaire. 954. 


Married, in 966, Emma, daughter of 
Lothaire King of Italy. She was de- 
praved, and gave cause of scandal with 
Adalberon Bishop of Laon; and then 
poisoned her husband, in the hope of 
reigning in the name of her son, and 


only child, Louis le Faineant, or the 
Idle. Louis, on his accession, threat. 
ened Adalberon and herself with 
punishment ; but he, too, died by poi- 
son: and the Duke of Lorraine, uncle 
to the king, imprisoned both Emma 
and Adalberon, and treated them with 
severity. Emma escaped from prison 
in 988, but became a miserable outcast 
and wanderer, and died in the follow- 
ing year. 


Louis V. (le Faineant). 986. 

He married Buancue,t daughter of 
a noble of Aquitaine. She was very 
beautiful, but the marriage was an ill- 
suited one: for Blanche was animated, 
and Louis inert, and so much disliked 
her vivacity, that he often retired from 
her company to a country residence. 
She became corrupt in her conduct, 
and attached herself to the Count de 
Verdon, and afterwards to several 
others. At length she poisoned Louis, 
after a short reign of fifteen months; 
and in him ended the Carlovinian 
race. 

Blanche re-married with Hugh, eldest 
son of Hugh Capet, the next heir, for 
whose benefit she removed her first 
husband, but shortly afterwards died 
childless. 

Hugh Capet. 987. 

His queen was ApELatwe of Guienne, 
who appears to have lived in tranquil- 
lity; but enjoyed her elevation to the 
throne only two years, dying in 989. 


Robert (the Devout). 997. 


His first wife was Berrua, daughter 
of Conrad of Burgundy, and widow of 
Odo Count of Blois. But the Pope, 
Gregory V., pronounced their marriage 
invalid, because Robert had been spon- 
sor to one of Bertha’s children by her 
first marriage, which circumstance had 
constituted what the canons of Rome 
termed ‘a spiritual affinity” between 
them. But the royal pair were strongly 
attached, and refused to separate. The 
Pope laid France under an interdict ; 
Robert and Bertha retired to the Cas- 
tle of Vaivert, near Paris, where they 
were rendered miserable by crowds of 
their subjects daily haunting them, 
with piteous entreaties that they would 
consent to part, and so terminate the 


* By some called Edguina. 
+ By some writers she is called Constance. 
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evils the kingdom was enduring from 
the interdict. All their friends and 
attendants fled from them; and they 
would have been utterly desolate, but 
for two servants who remained to aid 
them, but who, notwithstanding, view- 
ed their wretched master and mistress 
with such horror, that they passed 
through the fire for purification every- 
thing which had been touched by the 
excommunicated couple. The king 
remained firm, refusing to forsake his 
unhappy wife; she lay- in of a pre- 
mature birth from erie f, and Robert 
being assured that she had produced 
a monster with the neck of a goose,* he 
considered this (fictitious) occurrence 
as a proof of the wrath of heaven, and 
at length consented to give her up. In 
two years after, Bertha, still loving, 
and who still called herself queen, went 
to Rome to solicit the new Pope (Syl- 
vester II.) to establish her marriage ; 
but while she was urging her suit, Ro- 
bert made another alliance, and the 
unhappy Bertha retired to a convent, 
and died 1016. 

Constance, Robert's second wife, 
daughter of William Count of Pro- 
vence, was beautiful, but haughty, 
violent, and hard-hearted. Robert 
disliked her so much, that he would 
never term her wife or queen; and 
took, to console him, a mistress, Al- 
mafrede, who had been betrothed to a 
Count de Beauvoir, at which Con- 
stance was so much chagrined, that 
she caused the count to be assassinat- 
ed, in revenge for his having yielded 
his claim on the hand of Almafrede. 
Robert, in consequence, sought to di- 
vorce Constance; but the bishops of 
the realm interfered to prevent him, 
Thirteen persons, accused of heresy, 
being sentenced to the flames at Or- 
leans, in 1022, Constance chose to be 
present at this dreadful spectacle ; and 
perceiving, amongst the condemned, 
one Stephen, who had formerly been 
her confessor, she was so much incensed 
against him, that she attacked the 
wretched man on his way to the scene 
of his torture, and thrust out one of 
his eyes with her staff. Her eldest and 
favourite son died young, leaving the 
succession (to her ‘great chagrin) to 
her second son, Henry, whom she 
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hated ; and she fomented strife in the 
royal family by her endeavours to place 
on the throne her youngest son, to the 
prejudice of Henry; and she excited 
her children to rebel against their fa- 
ther, and to quarrel among themselves, 
till they were obliged to fly fur from 
her baneful influence. After her hus- 
band’s death, she conspired against her 
son, then reigning; but was ‘defeated, 
and closed an odious life at the Castle 
of Melun, 1032, and was buried at St. 
Denis. 
Henry I. 1031. 

He married Anvyg, daughter of the 
Grand Duke of Muscovy, whose life 
with him appears to have passed in 
tranquillity. But after his death, 
having contracted with Raoul Count 
de Crespy, an ill-advised marriage (for 
which she was excommunicated, and 
was finally divorced), she displeased 
her son, the reigning monarch, and 
finding herself deserted by her former 
friends, she retired to Russia, sepa- 
rated for ever from her children. 


Philip I, 1060. 


His first wife, Bertua, daughter of 
Fleuri Count of Holland, lived happily 
with him for many years, till his atfec- 
tions were alienated by Bertrade, wife 
of Foulquesle Requin, Count of Anjou; 
and, accordingly, he divorced Bertha, 
to make way for the beautiful but evil- 
disposed Berrrape, who, being re- 
pudiated by the complaisant Foulques 
at the king’s desire, married the latter 
in 1073, a step which roused the indig- 
nation of the nobles and the Pope, 
Urban IL. ; and Philip, compelled by 
excommunication, submitted to divorce 
Bertrade, and restore her to her first 
husband. During her short union with 
Philip, Bertrade had plotted to cause 
his son Louis to be detained a prisoner 
in England, whither he had gone to 
attend the coronation of Henry I. ; but 
being thwarted by the good faith of the 
English king, she administered to Louis 
a poison, which he discovered in time 
to defeat by an antidote, but his face 
ever after remained colourless. Bertrade 
incurred reproach and contempt for 
continuing to receive the visits of Philip 
at the chateau of the Count Foulques ; 


* A similar legend was related of Bertha, queen of Pepin, and mother of Charlemagne, who 


was said to have borne a child with the leg of a goose. 


And, strange to say, Bertha herself 


is represented, in effigies still extant, with one fvot that of a goose. 
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but after the king’s death, she became 
a prey to remorse, and retired to a con- 
vent, where she inflicted on herself such 
severe penances, that she fell a victim 
to her austerities, and, in 1117, closed 
her evil and troubled life. 





Louis VI. (le Gros, or, the Fat). 1108. 


He married Apetawe, daughter of 
Humbert Count of Maurienne. She 
was lovely and amiable, and forms an 
exception to this gloomy list of regal 
consorts, for she lived happily and wor- 
thily with Louis. One grief, however, 
she felt in the premature death of her 
eldest son, Philip, by a fall from his 
horse. After the king’s decease, she 
married Matthieu Sire de Montmo- 
rency, Constable of France, from whom, 
after fifteen years, she separated, to 
retire to a cloister she had founded. 


Louis VII, (the Young). 1137. 


His first wife, Exeanor of Aqui- 
taine, disgusted him by the gross im- 
a of her conduct in the Holy 
4and, whither she had accompanied 
him, and where she had incurred scan- 
dal with the celebrated sultan, Saladin, 
and others; and even with her own 
uncle, Raymond of Poictiers. Louis, 
therefore, divorced her, and she im- 
mediately married again with Henry 
II. of England. But the shadow of 
the crown matrimonial of France rested 
upon her still; witness her well-known 
unhappiness with Henry, their mutual 
dislike, her jealousy, the discords she 
excited between her sons and their 
father, and her deserved and long im- 
prisonment. Constance, daughter of 
Alphonso King of Castille, second 
wife of Louis, was worthy of the influ- 
ence she possessed over his heart; but 
their happiness was very brief, being 
terminated in four years by the early 
death of Constance in childbirth. She 
was buried at St. Denis. The third 
queen of Louis, Attcr, daughter of 
Thibaut Count of Campagne, and 
niece of our English king; Stephen, 
lived peacefully, as it appears, and, 
surviving her husband, was regent for 
her son. 


Philip IT. (surnamed Augustus). 1186. 

His first wife, IsaseL, daughter of 
the Count of Hainault, was married to 
him when both bride and bridegroom 
were only twelve yearsof age. Philip 
having afterwards quarrelled with her 
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uncle, the Count of Flanders, the 
girlish queen, then but seventeen, was 
accused by some malicious persons of 
taking part with the count against her 
husband, who, imbibing a dislike to 
her, exiled her from court, and sent 
her to live in a kind of disgrace at 
Sens. At length relenting, he recalled 
her; but her young and clouded life was 
terminated by her dying in childbirth 
atthe age of twenty-one. Her successor 
was Incersura, daughter of Walde- 
mar King of Denmark. She was 
beautiful, with a profusion of fair hair, 
and was scarcely seventeen when mar- 
ried. The day after the nuptials she 
was crowned. During the rites Philip 
was observed to gaze upon her, and 
then to turn pale; and became so 
troubled, that he could scarcely be in- 
duced by his ministers to allow the 
ceremony to continue. But in a fort- 
night afterwards he called a council, 
and divorced the poor young foreigner, 
who, on learning from an interpreter 
what the proceedings meant, burst into 
tears, coluiuien in a broken dialect— 
‘‘ Bad France !— Rome!” implying 
that she appealed to Rome from the 
injustice of France. But Philip bru- 
tally imprisoned her in the convent of 
Cisoin, near Lisle, and left her in such 
penury, that she was often dependent 
on her needlework for her food. In 
1196, Philip married Aeygs, the lovely 
and amiable daughter of the Duke of 
Merania. But Pope Celestine, at the 
instance of Canute, Ingerburg’s bro- 
ther, annulled the divorce of the latter, 
and dissolved the marriage of Agnes 
and Philip. The king refused to re- 
nounce his new wife, and shut up 
Ingerburg in a still more rigorous im- 
prisonment than before, at Etampes. 
The kingdom was laid under an inter- 
dict, and a council was called at Sois- 
sons, where the cause of Ingerburg 
was pleaded so earnestly, that Philip, 
without waiting for the termination, 
silently retired; and riding to the pri- 
son of the young Dane, placed her be- 
hind him on horseback, and without 
any attendants, or respect, carried her 
to Paris, and acknowledged her as 
queen. Agnes de Merania seeing her- 
self abandoned, died of grief soon after, 
at the Castle of Poissi. After her 
death, Philip again cast off the so often 
insulted Ingerburg, and again impri- 
soned her ; but was constrained by the 
Pope to release and recal her to court, 
where she continued to reside meekly 
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and patiently, ill-treated by the king, 
but pitied by the people. She survived 
her tyrant, who has incurred the odium 
of making three lovely, and virtu- 
ous young women undeservedly mi- 
serable. 


Louis VIIT. (the Lion). 1223. 


His queen, Buancue, daughter of 
Alphonso VIII. of Castille (and of 
Eleanor of England), was so fair that 
she was called Candide, and was good, 
prudent, and pious. She enjoyed her hus- 
band’s love in a happy union of twenty- 
six years. Yet she was not exempt 
from royal anxieties; for during her 
regency for her son (St. Louis), she had 
many troubles, cares, and difficulties, 
on account of the insurgent nobles and 
the Bretons. She had lost four sons 
and a daughter in infancy, and she 
finally died of grief at Maubuisson, on 
hearing that her son, St. Louis, who 
had gone to Palestine, was a prisoner 


in Egypt. 
Louis IX. (St. Louis). 1226. 


When only nineteen he married 
Mancaret, daughter of Raymond Be- 
renger Count of Toulouse, who was 
herself but fifteen. She had every ad- 
vantage of person, mind, and heart, 
and wasever beloved by Louis. But 
in her early days she experienced great 
vexation from her mother-in-law, 
Blanche, who so entirely separated the 
affectionate young couple, that she 
would not permit them evento converse 
together. On one occasion when Mar- 
garet was dangerously ill, and Louis 
had ventured to her room to inquire 
after her health, his mother, finding 
him there, took him by the hand to 
lead him out; and the poor invalid 
called to her in tears—‘‘ What, ma- 
dame! will you not suffer me, either 
living or dying, to speak to my lord 
and husband ?” After the death of 
Blanche, the domestic happiness of 
Margaret was unbroken, if we except 
her natural grief at losing six of her 
eleven children. But her greatest afilic- 
tion was the loss of St. Louis, who died 
of the plague in Tunis. She died 
1295, and was buried at St. Denis, 


Philip III. (the Hardy). 1270. 

His first wife, Isapex, daughter of 
James I. King of Arragon, was only 
fifteen at the time of her marriage, and 
had a fair prospect of happiness, had 
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life been spared. But she died at 
twenty-five, in consequence of a fall 
from her horse, which occasioned a pre- 
mature confinement. She was buried 
at St. Denis. The second queen of 
Philip, Mary of Brapant, daughter 
of Henry Duke of Brabant, was hand- 
some and intellectual, and was at first 
beloved by her husband. But a gulf 
was soon opened between them by the 
calumny of a man named La Brosse, an 
upstart favourite of Philip, who accused 
Mary of having poisoned Louis, the 
son of her predecessor Isabel. Philip 
imprisoned the queen, and treated her 
with rigour. But her brother, then 
Duke of Brabant, came forward in her 
defence ; and after a searching exami- 
nation, La Brosse was convicted (by 
the confession of one of his tools) of the 
young prince’s murder, and was hanged. 
Mary was honourably acquitted; but 
she had suffered severely in mind and 
in health, from the trials and indigni- 
ties to which she had been exposed. 
After Philip’s death she lived in a close 
retreat from the world. One of her 
daughters, Margaret, was the second 
wife of Edward I. of England. 


Philip IV. (the Fair). 1285. 

Ilis queen was Joan, daughter of 
Henry King of Navarre. She had 
great talents, and a taste for the fine 
arts; and seems to have escaped, in 
great degree, the sorrows of the crown 
matrimonial of France. But she had 
only attained the age of thirty-three at 
her death. One of her daughters, 
Isabel, was married to Edward II. of 
England subsequently to her mother's 
decease. 

We come now in order of time to 
four Burgundian princesses (two pairs 
of sisters), whose respective husbands 
filled the throne of France in succes- 
sion, under the titles of Louis X. (le 
Hutin), Philip V. the Tall), Charles 
IV. (the Handsome), and Philip VI. 
(de Valois). These ladies were Mar- 
GARET and Joan, daughters of Robert 
II. Duke of Burgundy, consorts of 
Louis X. and Philip de Valois; and 
JaneEand Biancue, daughters of Otho 
of Burgundy, and wives of Philip V. 
and Charles LV. 

Marcaret was married when scarcely 
fifteen to Louis X. She was very 
handsome, and depraved in no ordi- 
nary degree, She, with her sisters-in- 
law, Jane and Blanche, inhabited the 
Hotel de Nesle, that stood on the 
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Seine,* and that has acquired an infa- 
mous celebrity from the scandalous 
revels of these beautiful but wicked 
young females, who are said to have 
caused the guests they admitted se- 
cretly to be hurled down a trap-door 
and drowned in the river, if they un- 
fortunately recognised in their fair and 


anonymous entertainers the wives of 


their princes. Margaret and Blanche 
had selected two favourites, Norman 
knights and brothers, named Philip 
and Walterd’Aulnay. The latter had 
been attached to a Mademoiselle de 
Morfontaine, who, finding herself ne- 
glected, was inspired by jealousy to 
watch her fickle lover, and thus disco- 
vered the double intrigue, which soon 
came to the knowledge of the king 
(then Philip IV.) On the trial of the 
criminals, revelations especially dis- 
graceful to the princesses were made. 
The brothers D’Aulnay were executed 
after being put to tortures too horri- 
ble to relate. Some persons proved to 
have been accessories to the royal in- 
triguantes were likewise put to death. 
Margaret and Blanche were degraded, 
and stripped of their inheritances ; 
their heads were shaved, and they 
were imprisoned in a most rigorous 
manner in the Chateau Gaillard, about 
seven leagues from Rouen. Margaret 
was strangled by the hands of an exe- 
cutioner in her dungeon, by the 
king’s order, in 1315, when only 
twenty-six. 

Buancue remained a close prisoner 
for twelve years. She was then re- 
moved to the Abbey of Maubuisson, 
where she took the veil, but did not 
long survive her profession. Her two 
children pre-deceased her. She was 
never crowned as the consort of 
Charles IV., but the shadow of the 
crown matrimonial projected itself 
forwards, and fell upon her, as it were, 
by anticipation. 

JANE was sentenced to imprison- 
ment in the Castle of Dourdan. But 
she was the heiress of the province of 
Franche Comté, which her husband 
did not think it good policy to restore, 
as he should do if he divorced her. 
He therefore affected to believe her in- 
nocent of the charges brought against 
her, and applied to the p: arliament for 
her acquittal and restoration to her 
rank and honours. During the life of 
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her husband, King Philip V., Jane 


lived decorously ; but her after years 
proved the truth of the former accusa- 
tions; for her widowhood was a career 
of the utmost profligacy. She died in 
Flanders at the age of thirty-seven. 

Joan of Burgundy, sister of Queen 
Margaret, and wife to Philip VI. (de 
Valois), bore a very different character 
from that of her guilty relatives. She 
was prudent and virtuous, and was be- 
loved by her husband, but had the 
grief to see his kingdom overrun by the 
English. The fate and the criminality 
of her sister must have given her many 
bitter pangs. She died at fifty-five, 
and was buried at St. Denis. 

After the execution of Margaret in 
the dungeon of Chateau Gaillard, her 
husband, Louis X., took for his second 
wife CLEMENCE of Anjou. But she 
had been only a few months wedded 
when Louis died, leaving her enceinte. 
The violence of her grief brought on 
fever, and her posthumous child died 
in a few days after its birth. She her- 
self died young, in retirement. 

After the demise of Blanche in her 
cloister, her widower, Charles IV., 
married Mary of Luxemsure, daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Henry VII. She 
was amiable, discreet, and beloved, 
and died in childbirth, aged only eigh- 
teen, in a year after her r marriage. 

The third wife of C harles, JANE 
p’ Evrevx, his cousin, was worthy of the 
love and esteem he bestowed upon her. 
But she lost her affectionate Ledand 
by death after three years only of 
union. Jane lived to the age of sixty, 
and was buried at St. Denis. The 
erown made for her coronation was 
used to crown the succeeding queens of 
France. 

On the death of Joan of Burgundy, 
the virtuous sister of the strangled 
Margaret, Philip VI. married Buancus 
of Na AVARRE, then only eighteen. But 
her regal splendours and domestic af- 
fections were overthrown by the death 
of Philip, in a year and a-half after 
their nuptials ; and she was left a wi- 
dow and enceinte before she had com- 
pleted her twentieth year. She had 
subsequently the misfortune to lose her 
only child, Blanche, in the bloom of 
youth. Queen Blanche lived in retire- 
ment, and died at seventy, and was 
buried at St. Denis. 


* Its site is now occupied by the Palace of the Institute, and some other buildings, 


















































































































































































































































































































































John (the Good). 1350. 


He was much attached to his estim- 
able wife, Bona of Luxembpurc; but 
the calamities of his unfortunate reign 
were a source of anguish to her, both 
as wife and queen. The realm was 
torn by civil factions, and devastated 
by the victorious arms of the English, 
under Edward UI. Bona did not long 


survive the, to her, disastrous battle of 


Cressy, in which so many of the French 
nobles perished. 

His second wife, the charming Jane 
p’AuvercNE, widow of Philip de 
Rouvres Duke of Burgundy, had her 
share of sorrows, as queen, wife, and 
mother. She saw her royal husband 
defeated at all points by the English, 
taken prisoner at Poictiers, and carried 
to London, to endure a four years’ long 
captivity; and the kingdom, in his 
absence, a prey to the horrible atroci- 
ties of the peasant war, called the Jac- 
querie. ‘The dauphin, her step-son, 
treated her with disrespect, deprived 
her of the regency, and obliged her to 
retire to Burgundy. Her own two 
daughters died young; and when her 
husband was free to return to her, in 
1361, it was with estranged affections, 
he having fallen in love, while in Lon- 
don, with a lady, to be near whom he 
returned to England and to captivity, 
in which he died. Grief shortened the 
days of his unhappy queen, who sur- 
vived him but a year. She died in 
1365, and was buried at St. Denis. 


Charles V. (the Wise). 1369. 


His wife, the accomplished and hand- 
some JANE DE Bourson, died in child- 
birth, leaving her husband inconsol- 
able. Of her nine children, six had 
died before her. Dying in 1378, aged 
forty, she was buried at St. Denis. 


Charles V1. (the Beloved). 1380. 


He married the beautiful and de- 
raved Isase. of Bavaria, notorious for 
co conjugal infidelities, her violence, 
cruelty, prodigality, and want of na- 
tural affection for her children, On 
account of her licentious conduct, the 
king caused her to be imprisoned for a 
time; his subsequent insanity, however, 
gave her power and liberty, which she 
abused. She was disgraced by her 
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intimacy with her husband’s brother, 
the Duke of Orleans, and then with 
the Duke of Burgundy, the murderer 
of Orleans. Her favourite, Boisdour- 
dan, was put to death by order of the 
king, issued ina lucidinterval. Another, 
Saligny, was arrested by the dauphin, 
who confined his mother in a prison, 
whence she was delivered by the Duke 
of Burgundy, in arms. France was 
overrun by the English, and deluged 
with blood by intestine factions; the 
people were starving, the king insane, 
and with his children often in want of 
the commonest necessaries. Isabel 
and her son, the dauphin, detested 
each other; she endeavoured to poison 
him, and failing, negotiated, in order 
to ruin him with the English, for the 
cession of France; and made a mar- 
riage between her daughter Catherine* 
and Henry V. of England. On the 
death of the lunatic and neglected king, 
Isabel, despised by the English, and 
abhorred by the French, fell into 
merited poverty and desolation ; and 
when she died, none could be found to 
pay any regard to her remains, which 
were conveyed at night in a little boat 
across the Seine to St. Denis, accom- 
panied only by one priest and the boat- 
man, 


Charles VII. (the Victorious). 1422. 


He married Mary of Ansov, daugh- 
ter of James II. King of Naples. She 
was a woman of most exemplary con- 
duct, good sense, and religious feelings, 
and was at first much esteemed by 
Charles, till he was alienated from her 
by his mistresses ; then he treated her 
with the utmost disdain, and would not 
even speak to her; and his favourites 
(with the exception of the celebrated 
Agnes Sorel), emboldened by his ex- 
ample, behaved to the queen with great 
indignity. Yet she endured all with 
uncomplaining meckness, and declined 
the advice of her friends to withdraw 
from court, the scene of her griefs, 
lest it should injure the king with his 
people, who were suffering deeply from 
the English armies in their country ; 
and, to add to her griefs, her son, 
Charles of Normandy, was poisoned. 
After the death of the king, Mary 
founded twelve chapelles ardentes, with 
twelve priests in each, to pray night 








* Her daughter Isabel had been previously married to Richard II. of England, who was 


dethroned by the father of Catherine’s husband. 
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and day for the repose of his soul. She 
died in 1463, and was buried at St. 
Denis. 

Louis XI. 


The first wife of this bad man was 
Marearet, daughter of James I. of 
Scotland. She was witty and accom- 
plished, but had no personal attrac- 
tions, and was disliked and _ ill-treated 
by Louis. Having been calumniated, 
and without redress, by a gentleman 
named Count James de Tilly, she fell 
ill from chagrin, and was so weary of 
her sad existence, that she refused to 
take any remedy to save her life, say- 
ing, ‘Fie upon life! let no one speak 
of it to me any more.” Mary died 
childless, and very young. She was 
never queen; but being dauphiness, 
was queen expectant; and the crown 
matrimonial had cast its dark shadow 
forwards. 

The second wife of Louis, and his 
crowned queen, was CHARLOTTE, 
daughter of Louis Duke of Savoy. 
She was amiable, meek-spirited, and 
modest ; yet her evil-minded husband 
treated her not merely with unkind- 
ness, but with brutality. He insulted 
her by his numerous infidelities, and 
kept her in such poverty, that her food 
was scanty and coarse, and her apparel 
mean and patched. When he was at 
war with the Duke of Burgundy, sus- 
pecting the queen to be well inclined 
to the interests of his adversary, he 
imprisoned the unfortunate Charlotte 
in the Chateau of Amboise, where she 
suffered still greater distresses than 
ever. Of six children, she buried two 
sons and a daughter young. Her con- 
stitution was so broken by the inroads 
of penury and constant vexation, that 
she died in three months after the de- 
cease of the tyrant. Her tomb at 
Clery was broken open and profaned 
by the Hugonots in the subsequent 
religious wars. 


Charles VIII. (the Courteous). 1443. 


His consort was Anne, only child of 
Francis II, Duke of Brittany—a prin- 
cess distinguished by brilliant advan- 
tages of mind and person. She was at 
first attached to the Duke of Orleans, 
afterwards Louis XII., but was re- 
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quired to relinquish him, in order to 
marry Charles VIII., to whom she 
made an affectionate wife. Inher early 
years some clouds dimmed her horizon; 
but subsequently her sky was calm 
and bright. Charles was, for some 
time, a negligent and unfaithful hus- 
band; and she lost all her children, 
three sons and a daughter, in infancy; 
the loss of the young dauphin, in par- 
ticular, afflicted her severely. At the 
close of his life, Charles became more 
sensible of his wife’s merits, and more 
endeared to her; and she grieved sin- 
cerely at his premature death. But her 
destiny was prosperous: she retained 
her rank as queen consort, by becom- 
ing the wife of her first love, the Duke 
of Orleans, who succeeded Charles on 
the throne; and over the heart and 
mind of Louis she ever preserved a 
stronginfluence. Yet she died early, in 
childbirth, when she had scarce num- 
bered thirty-eight years; she was buried 
at St. Denis. The predecessor of 
Anne, with Louis XIJ., had been 
Joan, the sister of Charles VIII., and 
daughter of Louis XI., whom Louis, 
when Duke of Orleans, had been re- 
luctantly forced to marry when the 
princess was but twelve years old. 
This ill-fated lady was remarkably 
plain, and even somewhat deformed ; 
but wise, pious, good, and tender; and 
was, unhappily for her peace, affec- 
tionately attached to a husband to 
whom she was an object of dislike.* 
She was allowed, for a brief space, the 
empty title of queen, of which Louis 
XII. was in haste to despoil her, for 
the sake of her brilliant rival, her bro- 
ther’s widow, Anne of Brittany. The 
new king assembled a council to sanc- 
tion his divorce from Joan; and the 
proceedings took a peculiar course, 
that were torture to the mind of a 
delicate and sensitive princess. After 
her divorce was pronounced, Joan re- 
tired to the Convent of the Annuncia- 
tion at Bourges, where she lived in 
the odour of sanctity, and died at the 
age of forty-one. 

The third wife of Louis XII. was 
Mary, daughter of Henry VII. of 
England—an unwilling and sorrowful 
bride, constrained to marry, in the 
bloom of seventeen, an infirm old king, 


* Madame de Genlis’s Novel, “ Jeanne de France,” of which this princess is the heroine, in 
representing Louis XII. as cherishing any tender feelings for her, deviates from the general 


testimonies of history. 
his sentiments.. 


Scott’s “ Quentin Durward” conveys more truthful impressions of 
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while her heart was given to Charles 
Brandon, afterwards Duke of Suffolk. 
Her love for Brandon, who had ac- 
companied her to France, was disco- 
vered by the Countess of Angouleme, 
whose son Francis was heir to the 
crown, Louis having no male offspring ; 
and the young queen had the mortifi- 
cation to find herself placed under a 
rigorous and humiliating surveillance, 
established by Madame d’Angouleme, 
who had determined to keep watch 
over herconduct. However, the death of 
Louis, after a brief union of only three 
months, terminated her restraint, and 
her unwelcome royalty. She wedded 
her first love ; but numbered no more 
than thirty-seven years at her death. 


Francis I. 1515. 

His first queen, Curaupe, daughter 
of Louis XII. and Anne of Brittany— 
amiable and mild, but not handsome— 
was neglected by her husband for bis 
many mistresses. Of seven children, 
she lost four, and died’ forsaken and 
spirit-broken at twenty-five, and was 
buried at St. Denis. Her successor 
was the handsome and accomplished 
Exeanor, sister of the Emperor Char- 
les V., and widow of Emanuel King of 
Portugal. Notwithstanding all her 
attractions, she received neither atten- 
tion nor respect from Francis; who, 
ungrateful to her for all her exertions 
to maintain peace between him and 
the emperor, seemed as though he stu. 
died to distress her by his public and 
various profligacies; and she was, in 
particular, deeply pained by the osten- 
tatious appearance of the Duchess 
d’Etampes (Anne de Pisselieu) at court. 
Eleanor felt the sorrow of being separa- 
ted from ber first lover, Frederick, bro- 
ther of the Elector Palatine—of losing 
an amiable, respectable husband, who 
loved her, and whom she esteemed— 
and of being parted for ever, by state 
policy, from ior only child, the Por- 
tuguese infanta, Maria, on account of 
her marriage with the French king, 
who proved to her so unworthy a hus- 
band. After the death of Francis, 
Eleanor, weary of court life, devoted 
herself to religious observances. 


Henry TI. 1547. 


Ilis queen has left a detestable 
memory in the records of Europe. 
Carnenrtwe pe Mepicis, daughter of 
Lorenzo Duke of Urbino, and niece 
of Pope Clement VII., handsome, 
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talented, and wicked, in a corrupt and 
turbulent time, seems to us like a 
blood-red meteor gleaming from a 
black and stormy sky. By her own 
criminal conduct she gave a pretext to 
her husband for his undisguised infi- 
delities with ladies who were more the 
queens of his court than his wife was 
permitted to be, and she was often 
threatened with divorce. Catherine, 
ambitious to reign under her son’s 
name, wickedly strove to incapacitate 
her children from power by a bad 
education ; she indulged them in idle- 
ness ; early initiated them into luxury 
and licentiousness; and seared their 
feelings by bringing them to behold, 
as spectacles, criminals tortured and 
executed, and animals tormented. But 
as she sowed she reaped. Her sons, 
broken in constitution from their dis- 
sipated habits, died early, and without 
heirs; by which she saw the sceptre pass 
into the hands of Henry of Navarre, 
whom she detested, the husband of her 
daughter Margaret, who was scorned 
by that husband for her profligacy, the 
result of her education ; and she saw 
her innocent daughter Elizabeth un- 
kindly treated by her morose consort, 
Philip Ll. of Spain, who suspected a 
female brought up under the auspices 
of Catherine de Medicis. After the 
death of her husband (killed in a tour- 
nament), Catherine fomented the feuds 
of the Guises and the Montmorencies, 
that distracted France ; and instigated 
her son, Charles [X., to the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew; which subse- 
quently so preyed upon his mind, that 
on his death-bed he drove her from his 
presence with horror. His brother 
and successor, Henry III., being de- 
feated by the League, and obliged to 
quit Paris, in consequence of his mo- 
ther’s intrigues and bad advice, forbade 
her to re-appear at the council, re- 
proaching her with such severity, that 
irritation, at the words of the only child 
she had really loved, brought on a 
fever of which she died; despised for 
her lapses from virtue, and execrated 
for her many cruelties. She was buried 
at St. Denis. 


Francis II. 1559. 

This only amiable son of Catherine 
de Medicis, was married at fifteen to 
the beautiful Mary Queen of Scots, 
who had been educated with him in 
France. ‘They tenderly loved each 
other; but in two years after their 
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marriage, and one year after coming 
to the throne, Francis died childless, 
to the great grief of his young widow. 
Mary frequently indulged and solaced 
her affliction by composing little poems 
to his memory, and singing them to 
her lute. As a specimen of these effu- 
sions, we translate one of the shortest 
with which we are acquainted :— 


When slumbering on my couch I rest, 
In dreams thou still art near ; 
My hand by thine is warmly prest, 
Thy kind voice glads mine ear. 
By night, by day, in good or ill, 
Repose or toil, thou ’rt with me still. 


It was with deep regret that Mary, 
compelled by the machinations of the 
queen-mother, Catherine (who dreaded 
the influence of her talents and her 
beauty at court), found it necessary to 
leave France, which she loved as the 
scene of her youthful happiness, and 
return to Scotland. The crown ma- 
trimonial of France had fallen from 
her head, yet its thorns clave to her, 
even when she crossed the seas; for 
much of her subsequent and well- 
known misery is attributable to her 
French education, and to the manners 
and ideas she had learned in the French 
court, which had unfitted her for the 


more sober and decorous country of 


her birth. 


Charles IX. 1560. 


Exizasetu, his consort, and daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Maximilian, was 
good, sensible, and pious ; but though 
respected by the king, she was very 
unhappy. ‘The profligate court was a 
scene shocking to her piety and purity, 
and she lived in it, but not of it, a 
very solitary life; seldom speaking, 
and then oly in Spanish, her vernacu- 
lar tongue. Though she bore meekly 
with the mistresses whom her husband 
paraded before her, she was deeply hurt 
by his infidelities, Charles, on his 
death-bed, confessed himself unworthy 
of so amiable a wife, and regretted the 
sorrows he had caused her; sorrows 
which left such enduring traces on her 
mind, that though young when widow- 
ed, she retired into a perfect seclu- 
sion, refusing the proffered alliances of 
the kings of Spain and Portugal, and 
founded at Vienna a convent, in which 
she devoted herself to religious exer- 
cises till her death, at the age of thirty- 
eight. 
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Henry IIT. 1574. 


His wife, Louisa, daughter of Louis 
Duke of Merceeur, of the house of Lor- 
raine, had a cheerless lot. She was 
separated from her lover, the Count 
de Solm, to whom she was about to be 
united, and wedded a man who, though 
at first dazzled with her beauty, soon 
wearied of her melancholy and of her 
inanimate manners; and the queen 
dowager, Catherine, by her aiailan 
ous interposition, estranged him still 
more from his fair bride. Louisa had 
the misfortune to lose her only child at 
its birth; and the murder of the Guises, 
her beloved relatives, by the treachery 
of her husband, filled her with horror. 
She felt great indignation at the inso- 
lent conduct of Henry’s mistresses at 
court ; and he, in revenge for her com- 

ylaints, dismissed all her attendants, 
avlen her in a state of solitude. She 
sunk into melancholy, became negligent 
of her dress and appearance, and seem- 
ed anxious to forget she was a queen. 
After the murder of Henry, by James 
Clement, Louisa dedicated her life to 
religious seclusion, imposing on herself 
so many pilgrimages and austerities, 
that she shortened her days by them, 
and died 1601. 


Henry IV. (the Great). 1589. 


Marcaket DE VA ors, his first wife, 
daughter of Henry II. and Catherine 
de Medicis, corrupted at an early age 
from the bad examples around her, 
was noted for her abandoned conduct; 
yet her beauty and her talents won for 
her much admiration and even literary 
homage. Political considerations oc- 
casioned her marriage with Henry of 
Navarre, when her heart was devoted 
to the Duke of Guise: an ill-omened 
marriage, celebrated hurriedly and 
without the usual regal pomp, and 
stained soon after with the blvod of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Mar- 
garet and Henry hated each other for 
their mutual infidelities. To compel 
her to consent to a divorce, that he 
might marry his favourite, Gabrielle 
D’Etrées, Henr ytreated Margaret with 
contempt, exposed her to want, allowed 
his mistresses to insult her, and at last 
imprisoned her in the Castle of Usson, 
where she suffered great privations. 
After the death of Gabrielle, Margaret 
yielded her consent to her divorce, re- 
taining, however, the useless title of 
queen, but seeing the real regal honours 
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transferred to her successor, Mary de 
Medicis. Margaret lived to behold 
the annihilation of her house, 
and even the extinction of the 
name of Valois; all her flatterers for- 
sook her; she existed poor and ne- 
glected ; and solaced herself partly in 
devotions, partly in revelries unsuited 
to her age, sex, and position; and 
partly in composing poems and me- 
moirs commemorative of her many 
lovers, several of whom died violent 
deaths. She is said to have habitually 
worn a large farthingale with numerous 
pockets, and in each pocket a box con- 
taining the embalmed heart of some one 
of her deceased favourites. As she 
advanced in years she became hypo- 
chondriac and gloomy, and died at the 
age of sixty-three. She composed for 
herself an epitaph,* from the original 
French of which we make the following 
translation :— 


EPITAPH. 
This flower of Valois’ tree, in which hath died 
A name so many monarchs bore with pride, 
Marg’ret, for whom fair wreaths the Muses 
wove, 
And laurels flourish’d in the classic grove, 
Hath seen her wreaths, her laurels wither’d 
all, 
Hath seen at one rude stroke her lilies fall. 
The crown that Hymen in too fatal haste 
Upon her brow mid wild disorders placed, 
The same rude stroke to earth hath cast ; 
and now 
Despoil’d she lives, like wind-swept, leafless 
bough. 
She, noble phantom, 
been, 
A wife, but husbandless—a realmless queen, 
Linger’d amid the relics of life’s fire, 
And saw her name before herself expire. 


shade of what had 


Margaret was buried at St. Denis. 

In the Anthology of Constantine 
Cephalus we have met with a Greek 
— (by Antipater) on an unfortu- 
nate bride, which contains a few lines 
singularly applicable to the disastrous 
marriage of Margaret de Valois, in 
which both bride and bridegroom 
were equally unwilling, and which was 
peculiarly calamitous, as the prelude 
to, and the signal for, the carnage of 
St. Bartholomew. That the reader 
may judge of the applicability, we give 
our translation of the Greek lines :— 
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Cans’t thou, O sun! this vast calamity 

With patience see !—Woe worth yon nuptial 
torch ; 

Whether it were unwilling Hymen’s hand, 

Or willing Pluto’s, lighted up its blaze. 


Mary ve Mepicts, second queen of 
Henry 1V., and daughter of Francis 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, was very 
unhappy. She was eclipsed in her own 
court by her husband’s mistress, the 
Marchioness de Verneuil, who pub- 
licly treated her with disrespect, and 
mimicked her Italian accent and man- 
ner. The queen complained of the 
favourite’s insolence, and her remon- 
strances caused violent quarrels be- 
tween her and the king, who frequently 
threatened to divorce her, and illegiti- 
matise her son, the dauphin, in order 
to marry the marchioness. Mary’s 
temper was soured, and her mind ren- 
dered irritable by her constant vexa- 
tion and apprehension. After Henry’s 
assassination she had the affliction to 
see her friends, the Marquis Concini 
and his wife, put to death by the order 
of her son; by whom, also, she herself 
was twice imprisoned on account of her 
disagreement with his prime minister, 

tichelieu. She witnessed the misery 
of her daughter, Henrietta Maria, wife 
of the unfortunate Charles I. of Eng- 
land, and she became an outcast. Dis- 
missed from England by Cromwell ; 
obliged to quit Holland from Richelieu's 
influence ; denied by her son a shelter 
in Paris, where she had reigned, she 
retired to Cologne, where, deserted by 
all, she suffered such poverty that, in 
the last winter of her life, she could 
not purchase fuel, but was obliged to 
burn her scanty furniture. Her priva- 
tions brought on dropsy, of which she 
died. We have ourselves stood in 
front of the plain-looking, mediocre 
house in Cologne, occupied by the 
exiled queen before she retired to the 
convent in which she died, and have 
recalled to memory the expressive epi- 
taph composed upon her fate: we offer 
the reader our translation of it from 
the original French :— 

EPITAPH. 
BY AN UNKNOWN AUTHOR, 


The Louvre saw my splendours—like a star 
My husband's deathless glory shone afar : 


* This epitaph is in Margaret's handwriting, in one of her MS., preserved in the ‘‘ Biblio- 


theque du Roi” at Paris. 


An ecclesiastic once falsely claimed the authorship of it, the meri 


of which has been established to belong only to Margaret. 
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Two kings* my daughters wed: my son's 
proud name 

Shall live in light upon the page of fame. 

Ah! who amid my grandeur could foresee 

An exile’s death, a foreign grave for me ? 

Cologne, thou guardian city of the Rhine! 

That gav’st a tombf to this poor frame of 
mine, 

If e’er the passing stranger seeks to know 

The tale of all my greatness, all my woe, 

Tell him, a queen lies in this narrow space, 

Whose blood runs warm in many a royal 
race ; 

Yet, in her dying hour, bereaved and lone, 

No spot of earth had she to call her own. 


Louis XIII. 1610. 


His wife, the handsome and majes- 
tic Anne of Austria, daughter of 
Philip III. of Spain, was married at 
fifteen to a cold, unfeeling man; and 
they lived in a constant state of es- 
trangement, increased by the mis- 
chievous interference of Mary de Me- 
dicis, who took pains to incense her 
son against his young wife. Anne was 
accused of participation in a conspi- 
racy of the Prince of Condé to de- 
throne Louis. She endured the hu- 
niliation of being reprimanded in open 
court; and was often moved to bitter 
tears by the sarcasms of Louis, who 
dismissed all her Spanish suite, and 
thus rendered her very solitary. Even 
her correspondence with her father, 
her only solace, was interrupted ; her 
papers seized, and herself imprisoned 
for a time at Chantilly, on an accusa- 
tion of Richelieu, that she revealed the 
affairs of France to her father. Her 
married life was joyless; her regency, 
in her widowhood, stormy. The re- 
volt against her minister, Mazarin, 
forced her to quit Paris, and she en- 
dured much personal privation. At 
the close of her life (painfully termi- 
nated by cancer), she was consoled by 
the filial love of her son, Louis XIV. ; 
but she forms no exception among the 
unfortunate queens of France. She 
was buried at St. Denis. 


Louis XIV. (the Great). 1615. 


He married Marra THereEsa, niece 
of Anne of Austria, and daughter of 
Philip IV. of Spain. Though mild, 
amiable, and affectionate, she never 


possessed her husband's love, but was 
slighted for a constant succession of 
mistresses, whose presence in her court 
was a continual outrage to her feelings. 
She lost the greater number of her 
children very young, and died broken- 
hearted at forty-five. She was buried 
at St. Denis. 


Louis XV. 1715. 


His wife, Marta Caartotte Lecx- 
zinskA, daughter of Stanislaus I., the 
unfortunate King of Poland; was at- 
tached to the Count d’Etrées, an offi- 
cer of the garrison of Weissenburg, 
where the Polish king and princess 
resided during their exile; and she 
was on the point of being united to 
him, when her hand was demanded 
for the King of France. She spoke 
six languages, was fond of painting, 
and had various accomplishments. Her 
prospects of conjugal happiness were 
soon destroyed by the depraved French 
courtiers, male and female, who made 
it their task and their triumph to se- 
duce the king from her. Her feel- 
ings were wounded by seeing his 
meretricious favourites appointed to 
places at court which brought them 
into contact with her. She mourned 
over the untimely graves of her son, 
the dauphin, and his young wife, and 
several of her children. The sad and 
forsaken queen endeavoured to amuse 
her mind by writing, drawing, and 
working for the poor, but she would 
never give fétes. Grief for the tragi- 
cal end of her father (burned to death 
by his robe-de-chambre taking fire), 
occasioned an illness of which she died, 
1768. She was buried at St. Denis. 


Louis XVI. 1774. 


The woes of his beautiful and most 
ill-fated wife are familiar to the world 
as ** household words.” The nameof 
Marre Antoinette recalls, rapidly 
and vividly, as a flash of lightning, 
agonies so varied, so intense, so un- 
common, that the mind is struck with 
wonder, horror, and compassion, at 
the hundredth repetition, even as at 
the first recital. As “all rivers run 
into the sea, yet it is not full,” so the 
floods of affliction flowed upon her 


* Charles I. of England married Henrietta Maria; and Philip IV. of Spain married 


Elizabeth. 


t Her body was subsequently transferred to St. Denis. 
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from all sides, yet the ocean of her 
misery was never full till the last mo- 
ment of her cruel martyrdom ; and the 
tule of her sufferings, like an ocean, 
infinite and perennial, has never been 
exhausted, though the theme of a 
thousand pens. 


1804. 


The smooth brow to which the blood- 
stained diadem of Marie Antoinette was 
transferred, seemed for a season ex- 
empted from the ordinary fatality, 
JosEPutNe was happy in her children ; 
happy in her imperial husband's love 
and his glory ; happy in her extraor- 
dinary elevation; happy in the respect 
of her court, where no unblushing 
rival dared, as in former reigns, to 
parade within the circle of the fair 
sovereign. But the unseen and un- 
suspected thorn within the crown ma-~- 
trimonial worked its way. Who knows 
not the anguish of that unmerited and 
ungrateful divorce, to which she was 
forced to consent, by the man whom 
she had materially served, and whom 
she had so affectionately loved ? 

Her Austrian successor could not be 
accounted otherwise than unfortunate, 
since early deprived of empire, parted 
for ever from a husband ee sincere 
wish it had been to render her happy, 
and bereaved by death of her amiable 
son, if she had but possessed ordinary 
sensibility. But cold, apathetic, and 
selfish, Marra Louisa evinced but little 
feeling for her every way blighted 
boy — none for his imprisoned and 
fallen father ; and her subsequent con- 
nexion with her one-eyed chamberlain, 
Count Neipperg, disentitles her to our 
respect or sympathy. Doubtless the 
reader will remember how Byron has 
characterised her heartlessness in his 
*¢ Age of Bronze,” in the sarcastic lines 
that conclude thus :— 


Napoleon. 


“ Her eye, her cheek betray no inward strife, 
And the ez-empress grows as ex a wife! 
So much for human ties in royal breasts! 
Why spare man's feelings when their own are 
jests ?”” 


Louis Philippe. 1830. 


But who shall withhold his pity from 
the respectable ex-queen, AMELIA, 
the last, and still living victim of the 
crown matrimonial of France? She, 
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in her domestic affections, was happy 
till the diadem pressed her temples : 
then, she was destined to weep over 
the graves of her eldest son (Duke of 
Orleans), snatched away in the prime 
ofmanhood, and of her lovely daughter, 
Marie, in the bloom of youth, with her 
nuptial garland just wreathed ; and at 
last to fly into a foreign land with her 
husband, from the rage of his revolted 
nation; and to remain in exile, wi- 
dowed and dethroned. 

And now, reader, have we not laid 
before you a black catalogue of those 
who have worn the crown matrimonial 
of France? Out of sixty-seven royal 
and imperial consorts, there are but 
thirteen on whose names there is no 
dark stain of sorrow or of sin. Of the 
others, eleven were divorced; two 
died by the executioner; nine died 
very young; seven were soon widowed; 
three were cruelly traduced; three 
were exiles; thirteen were bad in dif- 
ferent degrees of evil; the prisoners 
and the heart-broken make up the 
remainder. All those who were buried 
at St. Denis—about twenty* in num- 
ber—were denied the rest of the grave ; 
their tombs were broken, their coffins 
opened, their remains exposed to the 
insults of a revolutionised popeiace, 
and then flung into a trench, and 
covered with quick-lime. 

Does history show any parallel to 
this list of queens and empresses in any 
civilised country? With pride and 

leasure we contrast with it our Eng- 
ish history; for though several of our 
queens have had sorrows, the number 
of the sufferers is smaller, and their 
griefs were (generally speaking) of a 
more chastened kind. Nor has the 
English diadem been disgraced by so 
many examples of wickedness, nor by 
turpitude of so deep a dye: and how 
few are the divorces !—none since the 
Conquest save in the reign of one king. 
We are not about to investigate the 
causes of the fatality so mney at- 
tending the crown matrimonial of 
France, with whatever idiosyncrasy, 
so to speak, in the nation or in the 
court it may be connected; nor why 
the dark shadow should spread into 
other lands when their sovereigns ally 
themselves with French royalty, But 
we cannot help observing the remark- 


* This number only refers to the royal consorts from the time of Charlemagne ; others of 
earlier date were buried at St. Denis, and subsequently exhumed. 
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able fact, that the shadow has rested 
upon our British crown when shared 
with a daughter of France. The two 
persons among our queens consort no- 
torious for their wickedness, were 
both French princesses, Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, divorced by Louis VII., 
and married by Henry IT. of England ; 
and Isabel (daughter of Philip LV, and 
Jane of Navarre), the faithless and 
cruel wife of our Edward Il.—she 
whom Gray has apostrophised :— 
“ She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 

That tear'st the bowels of thy mangled mate." 

Richard II., husband of the gentle 
child-queen Isabel de Valois (daughter 
of Charles VI. and Isabel of Bavaria) 
was dethroned and murdered. Henry 
V. survived his marriage with Isabel's 
sister, Catherine de Valois, but two 
years ; and on his death, in the flower 
of manhood, England’s glory was long 
obsured; and from the second mar- 
riage of the same Catherine, descended 
Henry VIII., the greatest tyrant that 


ever oppressed this realm. CharlesI., 
husband of Henrietta Maria (daughter 
of Henry and Mary de Medicis), was 
beheaded. Constance of Provence, 
Isabel of Angouléme, and Margaret of 
Anjou, the partners of the troubled 
reigns of Henry III., John, and 
Henry VI., though not daughters of 
French kings, were, nevertheless, 
French women, 

In retracing the miseries of the un- 
fortunate royal marriages of France, 
our memory has involuntarily and na- 
turally recurred to the familiar lines of 
Horace, descriptive of unions of an 
opposite character. If any one wishes 
to adopt those lines, as a good augury 
for the new “ imperial bride,” whatever 
doubts we may feel, we will not in 
courtesy gainsay him :— 

* Felices ter et amplius 
Quos irrupta tenet copula: nec malis 


Divulsus querimoniis, 
SupremA citids solvet amor die.” * 


M. E. M. 





LECTURES AT MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES—-LORD CARLISLE—LORD BELFAST. 


** Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth 
Century, a Course of Lectures by the 
Earl of Belfast,” is the title of a vo- 
lume lately laid on our table. The 
name is one well calculated to excite 
attention, and the preface, which tells 
us that ‘the lectures were delivered 
in the Music Hall, Belfast, in the month 
of March, 1852, for the benefit of the 
library fund of the local Working 
Classes’ Association,” is of itselfenough 
to disarm criticism. The volume is 
inscribed to the Earl of Carlisle, whose 
exertions in aiding the education of 
all classes of society have done him so 
much honour, and have been produc- 
tive of so much good. Most of our 
readers must be familiar with the ac- 
count of his travels in America, his 
narrative of which was first communi- 
cated in the form of lectures at Mecha- 
nics’ Institutes in the north of England, 


and has since been published in one of 
the little books which, by their cheap- 
ness, tempt railway travellers to pur- 
chase, and which are more sure to find 
attentive readers than if they had been 
brought before the world in the sump- 
tuous quartos of a former day. In 
the same unambitious form were also 
published his comments on the poetry 
of Pope and of Gray, which were first 
read or spoken by him before one or 
more of the mechanics’ institutes or 
working men’s associations. 

Sach readers as have the opportunity 
of referring to the beautiful little book 
entitled “* Claims of Labour,” or even 
to our very imperfect account of it,t 
will find a statement that the effect of 
the changes, which society has under- 
gone during the last two or three cen- 
turies, has been each day to separate 
the classes, of which it consists, from 


* “Thrice happy they, in pure delights, 

Whom love with mutual bond unites, 

Unbroken by complaints or strife, 

Even to the latest hours of life.”—-Francts and Pyr’s Horace, 
¢ Dupin Usiversiry Macazing, Jan. 1845. 
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each other more and more. Look 
through any of the bookswhich describe 
ancient manners—Strutt's ‘Sports and 
Pastimes of the People of England,” 
for instance — and see how much has 
passed away in which a more easy inter- 
course between classes tended to in- 
crease the kindliness of each to the 
other. The very study of books tends 
to isolate us. The ancient Church fes- 
tivities, and the parodies of these fes- 
tivities, which were a part of manners 
as much as the more sacred solemnities 
—the Boy Bishop, and the Abbot of 
Misrule, and the Devil in the Mysteries 
and Mummeries—brought all persons 
together to the same common enjoy- 
ment. The distinctions of rank were 
not forgotten, but there was to all the 
same share in a common enjoyment. 
All this has passedaway. Other times 
and other thoughts have succeeded. 
The Book of Sports is no longer a part 
almost of the religion of the people. 
We have no wish to recall that past ; 
we have no doubt that, on the whole, 
society has gained; and so far from 
that gain having been at the expense 
of those whom we conventionally call 
the lower classes, it is our opinion that 
those classes—considered as classes— 
have on the whole gained, but that 
something of the happiness of society 
has, both to the rich and the poor, 
been lost—something for which, if it 
could not be preserved, it would at 
least be well to seek such compensation 
as changed circumstances enable us 
still to attain. 

It is a delight to us to see such men 
as the author of the “Claims of La- 
bour;” as the Earl of Carlisle, and, 
we may add, as the Earl of Belfast, 
active in the mission of humanity. 
There can be no doubt that, wherever 
the essays of the first-mentioned writer 
are known, they have been productive 
of great good—that they have pressed, 
upon the heart and conscience of many, 
a sense of duty, which, urged by a less 
earnest or less gentle monitor, would 
probably have indolently slumbered, 
satisfied with benevolent dreams, and 
never wakened into action. Lord Car- 
lisle has, perhaps, even done yet more, 
as there is something in the living 
voice, and eye, and gesture, more than 
in the mute eloquence of books, And it 
is probable that his example and encou- 
ragement in parts of the country where 
he possesses political and territorial 
influence, have brought numbers to aid 
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in the good cause of education, who 
would otherwise have silently allowed 
the working classes to effect what they 
could for themselves, satisfied that they 
were doing fully enough, if they did 
not interrupt. 

It would appear that Lord Carlisle 
has for many years delivered lectures 
at the several mechanics’ institutes 
through Yorkshire ; and there are few 
books which convey more information 
on topics of general literature than the 
little shilling volume of his addresses 
which the Longmans have issued in 
«The Travellers’ Library.” But of 
greater value than any amount of 
pleasure or instruction that may be 
derived from the book is the example 
thus given, and which has had many 
followers. Dickens and Bulwer Lyt- 
ton have aided in the good cause. 
Robert Ferguson, son of the mem- 
ber for Carlisle — who is himself pre- 
sident of the mechanics’ institute of 
Carlisle — has, in their hall, given, in 
popular lectures, the best account of 
Austria and its institutions that we 
know. We believe, but are not quite 
sure, that the substance of his vo- 
lume of Eastern travels, which, in 
spite of its fantastic title (‘‘the Pipe 
of Repose”), deserves to be classed 
with the works of Warburton and 
Kinglake, was first delivered in the form 
of lectures. Through Lord Carlisle’s 
addresses, the cultivation of our high- 
er nature, by means of the Fine Arts 
and of Poetry, is impressively urged ; 
and there is no reason whatever 
why these should be exclusively the 
birthright and heritage of the rich, 
Through the Fine Arts and Poetry, 
rather than in any other way, is it felt 
that mankind are all of one blood— 


** One touch of Nature doth make all men kin.” 


The language of our true nature 


is that of _ In one of these ad- 
dresses, Lord Carlisle suggests what 
we think might lead to great good— 
the mere reading aloud of some great 
poem — the ‘‘ Paradise Lost ;” the 
*‘ Iliad” in one of the English trans- 
lations ; a play of Shakspeare’s. Why 
not extend this — why not a novel of 
Lever’s, or Miss Edgeworth’s? The 
comfort of a warm and well-lit room, 
with such enjoyments, will soon put an 
end to ale-house junkettings and such 
excitements. 

Scotland was, we believe, the birth- 
place of these Institutions ; but we are 
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not sure that their success has been as 
great, or their influence as beneficial 
as in the north of England. ‘There is 
some difficulty in making them direct 
schools of instruction for the adult, and 
the education of the young is provided 
for or assisted in way other ways. 
The danger to be chiefly guarded 
against is, the communication of super- 
ficial information. Still, even this is 
better than none, and its diffusion is 
likely rather to cure than create idle 
vanity. There will, no doubt, be 
showy lectures on mesmerism, and 

hrenology, and such things—which, 
if they do no great good, will yet do 
little or no harm; and amusement is 
itself a good. It is wonderful to how 
much our strong perception of this 
great truth—unrevealed to statisticians 
and benevolent Quakers, and the race 
of philanthropists and _antiphilanthro- 
pists—reconciles us. Even laughing at 
a lecture—so that the laugh be not very 
loud or long—is no unpleasant or un- 
profitable thing. 

In these reunions at mechanics’ in- 
stitutes, we do not ask for the very 
best information on any subject. The 
better we can get, the moreshall we be 
pleased; but as the cheerful guest will 
not contradict his host whois passing off 
a bottle of claret for Burgundy, but af- 
firms, without giving the wine a name, 
that ‘it is good wine of its kind,” so 
we, on these occasions, take what we 
can get, and are thankful. A short 
lecture from a lord may be better than 
a long one from a mechanic ; still, 
when we go to these places — attend- 
ance on which we rather preach ve- 
hemently than practice actively — we 
should like sometimes to hear lords 
lectured as well as lecturing. The 
thing, however, is a good thing—a very 
good thing ; and if of moment in Scot- 
landandin England,ofhow much greater 
moment is it in Ireland. What Lord 
Carlisle, and Helps, and Ferguson, 
with the aid of Dickens and Bulwer 
Lytton, and others, are doing in Eng- 
land, Lord Belfast is doing in Ireland. 
He had, we ought, perhaps to say, 
been anticipated at Belfast, by Mr. 
Whiteside and Mr. Napier, who both 
delivered lectures at the same rooms, 
for the same objects; and in Limerick 
similar efforts were successfully made 
by the late Sir Aubrey De Vere. 

We are glad to find a young Irish 
nobleman engaged in the good cause. 
Our mentioning him in connexion 
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with the distinguished men whom 
we have just spoken of, is almost 
forced upon us, not merely from the 
circumstance of all being engaged in 
what is substantially the same work, 
but because they may be said to feel 
themselves as co-operating with each 
other in it. Lord Belfast’s work is, 
as we have said, dedicated to the Earl 
of Carlisle, as is also the “* Friends in 
Council,” of one of the other writers 
whom we have mentioned. 

There can, we think, be no doubt 
that the bringing together the various 
ranks of society, has upon all a hu- 
manising influence. This has made 
the theatre, at all times felt — in spite 
of much that we could wish changed 
for the better, and with all its permit- 
ted license — to be, upon the whole, of 
no doubtful benefit to society. In one of 
Lord Morpeth’s addresses to the Leeds 
Mechanics’ Institute—we like to speak 
of him under the name by which he 
was known among us— after endea- 
vouring to excite his auditors to the 
‘* exercise of active virtue,” he adds :— 


“‘T believe there is scarcely anything which 
might not be attained, if we could only one 
and all of us determine to rise up to what we 
might be ; if it could only be felt thoroughly 
by every one of us, no matter how humble 
his place, or how contracted his sphere, that 
each one has his own appointed work and 
mission, — not, assuredly, by indulging in 
any puffed-up opinion of his own capacity, 
and endeavouring to escape from his natural 
place or his allotted business, but by con- 
stant and conscientious perseverance, in 
which he might do much, very much, to 
smooth all the troubled elements of the daily 
life around him, and to aid the general wel- 
fare and advancement of his species. I be- 
lieve that there is nothing at once so ambi- 
tious, and yet so humble, as duty ; and it is 
the true, the practical, the Christian philo- 
sophy to endeavour rightly to apportion and 
attemper the ambition and the humility. It 
is because I believe that labour affords the 
main occasion and chief exercise-ground of 
duty, and because I see what labour has 
already done, and stretch my eyes forward 
to the yet greater things which it has to do 
in the world, that I said that if I had lived in 
the olden times, I should have been ready to 
build temples and altars ia its name. But 
when I give this merited praise to labour, I 
believe, at the same time, that, with a view 
to the interests of labour itself, with a view 
to its vigorous, and permanent, and cheerful 
exercise, we ought not to exact too excessive 
and engrossing a service; but that breaks 
and relaxations are desirable, and salutary, 
and even necessary, to its own proper deve- 
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lopment and support. It is, therefore, that 
T love to read occasionally of the expeditions 
made by the monster trains which convey 
large numbers far away from the smoke and 
confinement of their own streets and shops, 
to see whatever may be worthy of note, upon 
the many points of that great net-work of 
railways by which we are in the process of 
being surrounded,—to the crowded quays of 
Liverpool or the gothic aisles of York; and 
I should not repine—let me say it with the 
peace of Mr. Wordsworth—if a protracted 
line of railway should, on some sunny after- 
noon, carry a large bevy of the tradesmen of 
Leeds to the soft margin of Windermere or 
Ullswater. Itis on the same ground that it 
has given me peculiar pleasure to have the 
privilege of witnessing and sharing the cele- 
bration of this evening, in the midst of such 
a community as I have already adverted to, 
and in the presence of such a company as 
that which I now see around me. It has, 
indeed, fallen to my lot often to be present 
at what are termed fashionable amusements 
in various quarters of the globe, and I have 
always found that they are pretty much the 
same thing wherever in the world it might be 
—whether amongst the courtier circles of 
St. Petersburgh, or the republican dandies of 
New York. I do not mean to assume any 
very severe or moralising tone with respect 
to the attempts of people to amuse or enliven 
themselves; but I must say that I have gene- 
rally found these very polished amusements 
to be rather listless, unmeaning, and unsa- 
tisfying things, where people seemed to come 
because they had nothing better to do, and 
to find it a great relief when it was time to 
go away. But an assembly like this, con- 
fined to no class or walk in life, comprising 
very many of what are termed the middle 
and labouring classes of society, those who 
keep the business of daily life really going, 
brought and kept together by no other tie 
than the love of knowledge, the wish to at- 
tain it and to communicate it, to acquire for 
themselves and to dispense to others the re- 
ciprocal benefits of instruction and advance- 
ment—this, to say nothing of its being more 
useful and more ennobling, seems to me a far 
fresher, livelier, heartier thing, than the 
high-flying entertainments I have adverted 
to—the morning battue or the midnight 
polka.” 


In another address ( Wakefield, May, 
1844), we find him addressing the 
Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes :— 


“ In your busy and engrossing occupations, 
toiling at your daily task, and for your daily 
bread, you may certainly be without those 
opportunities and aids to advancement in 
study or in discovery which belong to stu- 
dious ease, or tu learned leisure; but it is 
not from these quarters that the most bril- 
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liant contributions to human advancement 
have been always made; it was not from 
these classes that Watt, or Brindley, or Ful- 
ton, or Burns, or Chantrey, came. In my 
travels on the great continent of North Ame- 
rica, I chanced to fall in with a blacksmith 
in one of the interior States, who, while he 
most assiduously performed all the require- 
ments of his calling, accomplished the mas- 
tery of, so as to be perfectly able to read, 
about fifty languages. I have just put down 
an extract which was made from the journal 
of this blacksmith linguist ; it is a diary of 
his daily business for five days taken by 
chance in the course of the year. The ex- 
tract is from the common-place book of 
Elihu Burritt, in 1838. ‘June 5th. Read 
fifty lines of Hebrew, thirty-seven of Celtic ; 
six hours of forging. June 6th. Read 
thirty-seven lines of Hebrew, forty of Celtic; 
six hours of forging. June 7th. Read sixty 
lines of Hebrew, sixty lines of Celtic, fifty- 
four pages of French, twenty names of stars ; 
five hours of forging. June 8th. Read 
fifty-one lines of Hebrew, fifty lines of Cel- 
tic, forty pages of French, fifteen names of 
stars; eight hours of forging. June 10th 
(Sunday). 100 lines of Hebrew, eighty- 
five pages of French, four services at church, 
Bible-class at noon.’ For many days he was 
unwell, and sometimes worked twelve hours 
at the forge; so that it seems that he did 
not come within the ten-hours’ bill. Now, 
lest you should be tempted to think that 
the concerns of his handicraft interfered with 
or were prejudicial to his course of study, I 
shall subjoin a remark which was made with 
respect to him by Mr. Combe, the eminent 
phrenologist, who travelled in America, and 
who gave the greatest attention to the de- 
velopments of the human head, and to the 
conditions of human health. Mr. Combe 
says—‘ One thing is obvious, that the ne- 
cessity for forging saved this student’s life; 
if he had not been forced by necessity to 
labour, he would in all probability have de- 
voted himself so incessantly to his books, that 
he would have ruined his bealth, and been 
carried to a premature grave.’” 


Lord Carlisle is not satisfied with 
thus praising, and thus encouraging the 
exertions of others. He is himself a fel- 
low-worker with the humblest of those 
who toil, and with Him in whose ser- 
vice all toil alike. There can, we think 
—whatever seeming contradiction may 
lead us to enunciate the proposition 
doubtfully or to limit it—be no reason- 
able doubt that the education, which 
disciplines the faculties, and brings be- 
fore the mind larger objects of contem- 
plation than those which are forced upon 
it by the necessary provision for each 
day’s wants, even though unconnected 
with religion, elevates the moral na- 
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ture ofman, We should say this with- 
out hesitation, were it not that some 
writers, and among them Sir A. Alison, 
contend, or seem to contend, against the 
proposition, and have endeavoured to 

rove from statistical tables that crime 
increases with the increase of secular 
education. The fact we doubt, or, to 
speak more accurately, disbelieve, what- 
ever statistical tables may say, or seem 
to say. But, suppose it true, it is far 
from deciding the question. Education 
for all may be desirable, even suppose 
it accompanied with increased crime in 
some. The question, however, is one 
which we are not now called on to dis- 
cuss. Our business is with a volume 
or two, discussing the merits of some 
of the English poets, not a statistical 
inquiry— 

“ Ours is a tale of Flodden field, 
And not an history!” 


But why review such a work at all? 
It makes no high claims. A good deal 
of it was printed in the newspapers 
when the lectures were delivered, and 
the newspaper itself— 


* The folio of four pages—happy work— 
Which not even crities criticise,” 


would not seem to be more secure 
from the pen of the reviewer than these 
lectures, written for some local pur- 
pose, and becoming a book almost by 
accident. But we are not sure that 
even the newspaper of our day is sacred 
from the reviewer. The newspapers of 
Cowper's time, were newspapers in the 
proper sense of the word ; they did not 
affect any very serious criticism, nor 
were they subjected to it. They were 
but little instrumental in creating, or in 
displacing ministries. They were not 
what newspapers have since become. 
They gavereports, strangeand imperfect 
reports, of parliamentary debates, from 
which little would be learned of what 
was going forward — that little caleu- 
lated not to satisfy, but to excite cu. 
Tiosity. You had, no doubt, then, as 
now— 


“ Patriots bursting with heroic rage, 
And placemen, all tranquillity and smiles.” 


You had public meetings; corporation 
orators roared,—seditious demagogues 
harangued— 


“ Cataracts of declamation thunder here — 
There, forests of no meaning spread the page, 
In which all comprehension wonders lost ; 
While fields of pleasantry amuse us there, 
With merry descants on a nation's woes. 
The rest appears a wilderness of strange 
But gay confusion ; roses fur the cheeks, 
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And lilies for the brows of faded age ; 

Teeth for the toothless, ringlets for the buld— 
Heaven, earth, and ocean plundered of their sweets; 
Nectareous essences, Olympian dews ; 

Sermons, and city feasts, and favourite airs; 
ZEthereal journeys, submarine exploits ; 

And Katerfelto, with his hair on end, 

At his own wonders—wondering for his head.” 


Among the advertisements of the news 
paper of that elder day were, no doubt; 
those of the itinerant lecturer, though 
neither Cowper nor Crabbe have 
thought it necessary to distinguish them 
from those of other candidates for pub- 
lic attention, whose claims to notice 
fill the motley miscellany— 

“Lo! where the advertising tribe succeed, 

Pay to be read, yet find that few will read, 


And chief the illustrious race, whose drops and pills 
Have patent powers to vanquish human ills. 


a ‘ ‘ e ‘ ° 
Physic had once alone the lofty style, 

The well-known boast, that served to raise a smile, 

Now alli the province of the tribe invade, 

And we abound in quacks of every trade.” 
The newspaper of the days of these 
ig can scarcely be said to exist now. 

t is probable that such delight as 
Cowper describes welcoming the arri- 
val of the post, was less felt in the 
after days of mail coaches, than when the 
winter evening and its comforts were 
ushered in by the arrival of the postboy— 
“ He comes—the herald of a noisy world, 

With spattered boots, strapped waist, and frozen 


locks— 
News from all nations lumbering at his back.” 


And the rapidity with which the rail. 

road conveys intelligence cannot but 

diminish its interest. Is there any 

lace now so remote from the stir of 
intercourse as to have the kind of hap- 
piness and misery intelligible, which 

Crabbe speaks of, in the following 

lines?— 

“So charm the news—but we, who far from town, 
Wait till the postman brings the packet down ; 
Once in the week a vacant day behold, 

And stay for tidings till they're three days old ; 
That day arrives, no welcome post appears, 

But the dull morn a sullen aspect wears ; 

We meet, but, ah! without our wonted smile, 
To talk of headaches, and complain of bile ; 


Sullen we ponder o’er a dull repast, 
Nor feast the body while the mind must fast.” 


The newspaper of our day — which 
has swallowed up altogether the pam. 
phlet of former time—bids fair to devour 
magazine and review. The only po« 
litical discussions which are read at all 
are those in the papers. The reviews 
appearing at intervals of three mortal 
months, is a slow coach; and every- 
thing that it used to carry is now sent 
by other conveyances. The magazine, 
moving on lighter springs, rather better 
horsed, and driven by smarter lads than 
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the old lumbering review, yet often 
finds itself distanced by the newspaper ; 
and there is even in ourselves, who still 
hold the magazine a somewhat more 
convenient vehicle than either news- 
paper or review, some disposition to 
allow many of the modern books, which 
in one way or other reach us, to be de- 
livered to Prince Posterity, if such be 
their destination, by any other con- 
veyance than our van. 

he feeling with which we regard 
Lord Belfast’s exertions in communi- 
cating, by public lectures, his views of 
“‘the Poets and Poetry of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” may be judged by 
our notice of his graceful work, when 
reviewing Lord John Russell's ‘* Me- 
moirs of Moore.” Still we have some 
hesitation in making a volume of cri- 
ticism the subject of a critique. The 
very justness of the observations is 
against our doing so, as the subject 
on which Lord Belfast lectures is one 
which has been treated of by almost 
every person engaged in literature for 
the last thirty or forty years, and it 
was scarce possible that much of no- 
velty could distinguish any one now 
bringing it before any portion of 
the public. That persons in humbler 
walks of society should be addressed 
by a person in his lordship’s position 
scarce constitutes ajreason, interest- 
ing as the fact, no doubt, is, and 
indicative of social improvement in 
more ways than one. The beauty 
of many passages in these lectures— 
the power of mind which they occa- 
sionally and very often exhibit, and 
the good sense which has subdued and 
controlled the expression of enthusi- 
astic admiration, and fitted the lecturer 
for his office, form our chief motive 
for making the volume the subject of 
a formal review.* 

The first lecture opens with a pas- 
sage from Lord Jeflrey, in which he 
states the importance of being able 
to trace the sources in our own mind 
to which the pleasure that poetry 
gives is ultimately to be referred. The 
reader in Sterne, ‘‘ who is pleased, he 
knows not why and cares not where- 
fore,” is a different class of person al- 
together from such analytical student 
as the great critic imagines. He who, 


* Man and boy, 
Hath been an idler in the land, 
Contented if he can enjoy 
The things that others understand,” 
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* “ Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century.” London, Longmans, 1852. 
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has no business here. The mere vague 
perception of natural beauty—the feel- 
ing of enjoyment from sunshine and 
shade, from indulgence in a dreamy 
mood and from modulated sound— 
when one is pleased rather from our 
own reverie being but little inter- 
rupted by any exercise of attentive 
thought—which, we fear, is by too 
many regarded as constituting the 
basis of the poetical character, is at 
all events one which will not do for 
him who would examine scenery for 
the purpose of re-producing, by any 
exercise of the painter's art, its effects 
on the eye or on the mind. Still less 
would it answer in the case of the ana- 
lyst of poetry, whether his object be 
the ambitious one, which the young 
poet, in the strong sympathy that con- 
sciousness of kindred power cannot but 
produce, may have, oflearning from the 
works of the great masters how their 
creations arose, or whether it be 
but the gratification of a reasonable 
curiosity, not easily satisfied, till it has 
learned as much as can be searched out, 
by patiently investigating causes and 
effects, of the art ‘ unteachable, un- 
taught.” Our author seems to decline 
such analysis, and limits his ambition 
within more narrow bounds :— 


“ As for me, 1 will account it sufficient 
glory and reward, if I succeed in imparting 
to those that hear me any share of my own 
admiration for our immortal bards, by prov- 
ing that it is based both on taste and truth. 

“The requisites for a poet are many, but 
beyond all doubt the chief of these are Jma- 
gination and Fancy. Of these two qualities 
it might be said that the one builds the struc- 
ture, while the other stamps upon ita delicate 
tracery : or, comparing them to music, that 
the one conceives the theme, while the other 
adorns it with an airy net-work of ornament 
that charms the ear, and enables it to follow 
the leading idea through subtle changes and 
Protean harmony. 

“ Imagination is cultivated by patient ob- 
servation: the impressions of sense which 
are felt by all alike, glide off the memory of 
the wnimaginative man, while on the mind of 
him who has this heaven-bestowed gift, they 
are reflected—not evanescently—but as it 
were upon a plate prepared by photographic 
process, to perpetuate the semblance of 
whatever shadow is cast thereon. 

“ This retaining of impressions produces @ 
habit of accuracy in the process of imaging, 
that will eventually bestow a power of de- 
scribing objects not before the eyes; and 
the poet thus acquires the power of storing 
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his mind with materials that enable him 
to produce at will an harmonious whole, 
which, though it be the building of his own 
brain, is formed of materials dug from the 
quarries of memory and reflection. 


“This is the poet’s groundwork. Then 
with a mind thus plentifully stored, he 
seeks to place some order in his thoughts. 
At first all is chaos and confusion; but a 
light, though far distant, appears, and as 
his thoughts begin to take a form, it seems 
by degrees to approach and widen its track, 
until a broad and even way lies patent 
before him ; the stores of memory so ranged 
on either side that he plucks from them on 
his passage that which shall best adorn his 
attendant muse; while from the wild flowers 
which fancy strews in his path, he stoops 
to pick such as shall form a wreath most 
apt to deck her brow.” 


The *‘ Poets and Poetry of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” is not a strictly accu- 
rate title. The poems by which Cole- 
ridge is best known, were written before 
1800; so were Wordsworth’s, so were 
Crabbe’s, and so were many of Scott’s. 
It is also inaccurate in a different way ; 
it is confined to the poetry of writers 
who are dead. Still, who has ever medi- 
tated a title-page, and found it possible 
to avoid inconveniences of this kind ? 


Of Coleridge, we are given some ac- 
count of the ** Ancient Mariner,” and a 
few quotations, well calculated to give 
some conception of the poem. ‘Chris- 
tabel” is scarcely mentioned; nor are we 
satisfied with the few words which re- 
late to the ** Ode to Dejection” :— 


“ Of Coleridge’s love of truth, mastering 
every other feeling, we have a curious ex- 
ample in his ‘ Lines to Wordsworth.’ 

“The latter had recited to him a poetical 
essay ‘on the growth of an individual mind,’ 
which Coleridge greatly admired. On the 
following evening he addressed to his bro- 
ther bard a laudatory poem, in which he 
conveys his praise in terms that must have 
startled the hermit of Grasmere, whose de- 
light was— 


*«*To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts.’ 


Speaking of Wordsworth’s visit to France 
during its revolution, he thus addresses 
him :— 


‘“¢ For thou wert there, thine own brows gar- 
landed, 

Amid the terror of a realm aglow, 

Amid a mighty nation jubilant, 

When, from the general heart of human kind 

Hope sprang forth like a full-born Deity ! 

——Of that dear hope afflicted and struck 
down, 
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So summoned homeward, thenceforth calm 
and sure, 

From the dread watch-tower of man’s abso~ 
lute self, 

With light unwaning on her eyes to look 

Far on herself, a glory to behold, 

The angel of the vision !—Then (last strain) 

Of duty, chosen laws’ controlling choice, 

Action and joy !—An orphic song, indeed— 

A song divine, of high and passionate 
thoughts, 

To their own music chanted ! 


‘‘But for the example of truth, of which I 
spoke. He says :— 

“Nor do thou, 
Sage Bard, impair the memory of that hour 
Of thy communion with my nobler mind,” , 


‘* Inany other man this had been arrogance ; 
in Coleridge it was the overweening influ- 
ence of truth raising him above the formal 
modesty: and this is perhaps the most cha- 
tacteristic line in all his works.” 


The poem ‘ On the growth of an in- 
dividual mind,” which is here mention- 
ed, is that which, since Wordsworth’s 
death, has been published under the 
name of “ The Prelude.” It is curious 
how Lord Belfast has mistaken the 
meaning of the passage which he quotes. 
Coleridge speaks of his ‘* nobler mind,” 
not—as Lord Belfast supposes—think- 
ing of it as in comparison with Words- 
worth’s, but in comparison with itself at 
an after period, when broken health 
and impaired energies had left it other 
than what it was in the period of youth 
and hope. The poem speaks in atone 
of natural depression of spirits, of the 
contrast between Coleridge, as he was 
at the time to which Wordsworth’s poem 
chiefly referred, and in which he is 
often described in language of admira- 
tion, anticipating all that might be ex- 
pected from his ** God-given” strength, 
and Coleridge, in the dejection of 
broken health and spirits— 


“ Ah! as I listened with a heart forlorn, 
The pulses of my being beat anew: 
And, even as life returns upon the drowned, 
Life’s joy rekindling roused a throng of 
pains, 
Keen pangs of love awakening as a babe 
Turbulent with an outcry in the heart ; 
And fears, self-willed, that shunned the 
eye of hope ; 
And hope, that scarce would know itself 
from fear ; 
Sense of past youth and manhood come in 
vain, 
And genius given, and knowledge won in 
vain ; 
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And all which I had culled in wood-walks 
wild, 

And all which patient toil had reared, and all 

Commune with thee, had opened out but 
flowers 

Strewed on my corse and borne upon my bier, 

Tu the same coffin for the self-same grave!” 

Sibyline Leaves. 


The poetry of Kirke White next comes 
to the mind of our author. How sug- 
gested — whether by supposed excel- 
lence, or by real contrast — we do not 
wellknow. The caprices, however, of 
criticism, when the writer is of genfle 
mood, are as little to be accounted for 
as those of love itself. Some accident 
of a school premium, or some present 
from a theological godmother, may 
have introduced White’s poems to our 
author. He may, perhaps, have taken 
him up when he ought to have been 
better employed, and this alone is often 
the cause of admiration ; but some cause 
having but little connexion with the 
merits of the writer, must have raised 
White into the heaven of poetry in 
which Lord Belfast regards him as a 
star. We remember one similar case, 
James Montgomery's admiration of 
Dermody, whom he regarded as one of 
the greatest poets of later times. 
White’s ‘Ode to Disappointment” is 
quoted, the cadences of which have a 
sort of desolate wail, which is not un- 
likely to give pleasure to an unin- 
formed ear. f is a poem without 
passion or imagery—a vague, blank, 
vacant poem ; Scriptural language 
supplying the absence of thought—a 
poem by no means unpleasing, but 
surely not one of any promise :— 


** Like wind in the porch of a ruined ehurch, 
Half whistles and half groans," 


Just listen— 


“ What is this passing scene ?— 

A peevish April day! 

A little sun, a little rain, 

And then night steals along the plain, 
And all things fade away, 
Man (soon discussed) 
Yields up his trust, 

And all his hopes and fears lie with him 

in the dust. 


“ Then since this world is vain, 
And volatile, and fleet, 
Why should I lay up earthly joys 
Where rust consumes and moth destroys, 
And cares and sorrows eat ? 
Why fly from iil, 
With anzious shill, 
When soon this hand will freeze — this 
throbbing heart be still ?” 
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Some passages are then quoted fromi 
a poem which White left unfinished at 
his death, in which a council of de- 
mons is assembled, and speeches given 
there, containing some forcible lines, 
We think a time will come in which 
Lord Belfast will agree with us in 
thinking, that he has said too much, 
when he states that Kirke White's 
‘description of Satan’s return to his 
own kingdom, after his visit to earth, 
and his temptation of our Saviour; 
searcely yields the palm to Mil- 
ton.” 

From Kirke White, we pass to 
Wordsworth. The poems which had 
originally raised so loud a laugh against 
Wordsworth, are quoted, and Lord 
Belfast is among those who join in the 
merriment ; yet something 1s to be al- 
lowed for the weight in the opposite 
scale, which ought to be given to what 
Coleridge has told us, that he has 
known in the case of each of the 
ridiculed poems, some one distinguished 
man to ‘tin it was a peculiar favour- 
ite—a fact, which may teach us a lesson 
of humility ; for the poems that have 
given more than common pleasure to 
such a man as Fox, one of the ad- 
mirers spoken of by Coleridge, must 
have something to commend then— 
must have soine value which it may 
possibly, if not probably, be our own 
fault, if we altogether disregard. 
Wordsworth was himself amused at 
some playful imitations of them, as we 
learn by a quotation, which our author 
gives from Gillies’ * Reminiscences of 
a Literary Veteran” :— 


“Gillies describes a conversation with 
Sir Brooke Boothby, one of the greatest au- 
thorities of the day, on the subject of the 
then new aspirant to literary honours. ‘ Dur- 
ing one of our many walks,’ says Gillies, ‘ he 
inquired whether I did not think his poems 
very childish, and their subjects ill-chosen ; 
to which I answered sweepingly that one 
subject was as good as another in the hands 
of a veritable poet, and that to resuscitate 
the feelings and impressions of childhood was 
an important duty. Twoor three days after- 
wards, Sir Brooke gave me a MS. entitled 
** Second Childhood ; or the Exercises of a 
Neophyte in a New School.” The said exer- 
cises were two-fold; first, a long poem, in 
heroic numbers, detailing minutely how the 
author in a morning ramble met with a juve- 
nile chimney-sweeper, who gazed wistfully 
upon a basket of herrings, whereupon, after a 
train of reflection and inquiries, Sir Brooke 
produced a penny, and presented three of the 
silver-coats to the hungry youth; secondly, 
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a most laughable ode on childhood, which 
commenced— 


“* Bring, O bring the cap and bells 
Stuck with daffodil and daisy ;’ 


and of which I remember only four more 
lines— 
“*Namby pamby, dilly dally, 
Never let your thoughts aspire ! 
Wisdom lies in being silly, 
Man was made for nothing higher.’ 


With these travesties no one was more 
heartily diverted than the great poet himself, 
when he found them some years afterwards 
in an album at my house.’” 


Some beautiful stanzas from his 

‘Lines to a Daisy,” are quoted, to 
prove Wordsworth’s liveliness and ra- 
pidity of fancy. There is a disposition, 
however, to repeat the kind of censure 
with which the *‘ Excursion” was first 
assailed :— 
“The ‘ Excursion,’ ” says he, “abounds with 
deep philosophical thought, and is through- 
out adorned with picturesque passages full 
of quiet and tender beauty. No one can 
read this po¢m (full though it be ef incon- 
gruities, and inconsistent with all truth and 
probability as is the basis of the tale) with- 
out admiring the aim of the writer, and the 
energy with which he has struggled to build 
up and strengthen the powers of the mind, 
in contrast to the operations of sense. How 
much is it to be regretted that in the onset 
Wordsworth should have marred all harmony 
or apparent truthfulness in this work, by 
placing such sentiments as are here beauti- 
fully expressed in the mouth of—a Scotch 
pedlar—who, instead of hawking his wares 
with a broad Gaelic accent, is made to pour 
forth highly wrought phrases 


“ ¢Of truth and grandeur, beauty, love, and hope.’ 


Thus does the poet violate not only the con- 
ventional rules of poetry, but the realities of 
life ; for surely it is inconsistent with truth 
and probability that a profound moralist and 
dialectician should be found in such a situa-. 
tion.” 


All this is unreasonable and unjust, 
and is borrowed almost in words from 
Jeffrey, or rather has been echoed from 
the old laughter of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. Jeffrey tells us that Mr. Words- 
worth has made “ his chief advocate of 
Providence and virtue an old Scotch 
pedlar, retired, indeed, from business, 
but still rambling about in his former 
haunts, and gossiping among his old 
customers, without his pack on his 
shoulders.” Long before the “ Ex- 
cursion” had been written, it had been 
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remarked, in Pinkerton’s ‘‘ Letters from 
Scotland,” published under the name of 
«¢ Heron,” that the necessity of travel- 
ling alone through thinly-peopled dis- 
tricts had given to this class of men a 
meditative and pious turn of mind ; and 
that when the travelling merchant first 
left his home to pursue this occupation, 
he was regarded as about to be occupied 
in an honourable profession, not unbe- 
coming a gentleman ; and, on his re- 
turn, when enabled to retire with some- 
thing of a competence, was received as 
such. Conventional feeling then was 
= much less offended than our 
ecturer, ‘‘ bent beneath his load” of 
old Reviews, imagines, by the intro- 
duction of the vagrant merchant among 
the persons of Wordsworth’s philoso- 
phical poem ; and in thinking over the 
several occupations of life that might 
have been imagined as likely to produce 
such a character as the hero of the 
«*Excursion,” we do not know any 
combining so many of the required 
conditions, as we meet with in the 
north country pedlar. The offence is 
in the word * pedlar”—not in any one 
of the associations necessarily con- 
nected with the thought. The same 
minds that quarrel with the word do 
not fall out with the Swiss itinerant 
who carries his basket of statues on 
his head; and they probably connect a 
dream of amatory romance with the 
buy-a-broom girl. It would, of course, 
be impossible for us to give lengthened 
extracts from a poem whichis within the 
reach of most of our readers, and thus 
show with how little reasonableness an 
objection of this kindis dwelt on. Yet 
we may be permitted a word. The 
*¢ Wanderer,” as Wordsworth calls his 
pedlar, is described as a younger child 
of one who cultivated a small heredi- 
tary farm among the Athol Hills. His 
father dies while he is a child; his 
mother marries the village schoolmas- 
ter. The circumstances in which he is 
brought up are minutely, even anx- 
iously dwelt on. The household is 
brought up 

‘in the peaceful ways 
Of honesty and holiness severe ; 
A virtuous household, though exceeding poor. 
Pure livers were they all, austere and grave, 
And fearing God: the very children taught 
Stern self-respect, a reverence for God's Word, 


And an habitual piety, maintained 
With strictness scarcely known on English ground.” 


The employment of the boy from six 
years of age till eighteen, is tending 
cattle on the hills, during the summer 
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In the winter he is allowed to go each 
day to his stepfather’s school, a fabric 
** that stood alone ; 

Sole building on a mountain's dreary edge, 

Far from the sight of city spire, or sound 

Of minster clock.” 
To the school he each day goes and 
each day returns alone. The character 
of the scenery around, the landscape 
and the changing heavens, impress 
themselves upon his mind; and thought 
becomes more a habit, even because he 
has no one to whom to communicate 
his impressions. From childhood he 
has become familiar with natural ob- 
jects, and the solitude in which he lives 

as created at an early period of 
his life that intense self-communion 
in which, more than in all else, con- 
sists what is called genius. Tis feel- 
ings are associated not with the perish- 
able objects on which those of common 
men are ordinarily fixed, but the glo- 
rious phenomena of outward nature— 
the mountains, the ocean, the midnight 
heavens, are impressed upon him 

“ with portraiture 
And colour so distinct, that on his mind 


They lay like substances, and almost seemed 
To haunt the bodily sense.” 


The power of abstraction attributed 
to him was in itself genius. The sce. 
nery amid which he lived, thus linked 
to his mind by meditation and sugges- 
tive thought, supplied a standard I with 
which, consciously or unconsciously, 
he measured 

“ All his remembrances, thoughts, shapes, and forms,"* 


Not alone does his mind expand by 
the habit of contemplating objects of 
greatness, but in this way it becomes 
furnished with imagery. Outward na- 
ture has properly no life of its own; 
such life as we ascribe to it is given 
by the imagination of the observer,— 
is in truth the observer's own mind 
reflected upon things without, or is 
the recognition by the human spirit 
of the presence of Deity diffused over 
all; — the first breathing of what has 
been called natural religion. 

The Wanderer is brought up with 
little aid from books. In early boy- 
hood he has none, except such as 
tell the history of the martyrs of the 
Reformation and the Covenanters, 
and some fragments of old stories of 
giants, knights-errant, and demons — 


“ Profuse in garniture of wooden cuts, 
Strange and uncouth; dire faces, figures 
dire, 
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Sharp-knee’d, 
ankled, too, 

With long and ghostly shanks—forms 
which once seen 

Could never be forgotten.” 


sharp-elbow’d, and lean- 


The legendary traditions of the 
country—and no land is richer in such 
traditions—nourished Imagination ;— 
the Affections were of somewhat later 
growth in his mind, and appear first 
to have been confined to a sort of de- 
light in contemplating the beauty of 
sunrise and its effects :— 


“ Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth, 
And ocean’s liquid mass beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. The clouds 

were touched, 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love.” 


His lonely reveries on the mountains 
have a still deeper effect on his mind: — 


“Oh, then, how beautiful, how bright ap- 

peared 

The written promise! He had early learned 

To reverence the volume which displays 

The mystery, the life which cannot die ; 

But in the mountains did he feel his faith 

all things there 

Breathed ‘immortality. ° 

What wonder if his being thus became 

Sublime and eomprehensive. Low desires, 

Low thoughts had there no place; yet, 
was his heart 

Lowly.” 


His occupation was that of a herdsman. 
He earned little more than what gave 
the means of his support ; the parish 
minister's shelf supplied books with 
legends of martyrs and ghost stories. 
With something saved from: his earn- 
ings, he had purchased the book which 
most had tempted 


‘**his desires 
While at the stall he read. Among the hills 
He gazed upon that mighty orb of song,— 
The divine Milton.” 


His stepfather supplied a few mathe- 
matical books, and these now became 
his study. But nature was still upper- 
most at his heart, — 


“* as if he felt, 
Though yet he knew not how, a wasting 
power 
In all things that from her sweet influence, 
Might tend to wean him. Therefore, with 
her hues, 
Her forms, and with the spirit of her forms, 
He clothed the nakedness of austere truth.” 
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Something of what is called mysti- 
cism would seem now to have pos- 
sessed his mind; and that strange 
state in which feeling seeks to ex- 
press itself in the language of pure 
science. A state of mind, which if we 
were not prepared for much of real 


or seeming contradiction in the human - 


mind, could only last for a very short 
season, A fine passage follows :— 


“ Full often wished he that the winds might 

rage 

When they were silent: for more fondly 
now, 

Than in his earlier season did he love, 

Tempestuous nights, the conflict and the 
sounds 

That live in darkness: from his intellect, 

And from the stillness of abstracted thought, 

He asked repose; and I have heard him 
say, 

That. often, failing at this time to gain 

The peace required, he scanned the laws of 
light, 

Amid the roar of torrents, where they 
sent 

From hollow clefts, up to the clearer air, 

A cloud of mist, which in the sunshine 
frames 

A lasting tablet for the observer's eye, 

Varying its rainbow hues ; but vainly thus, 

And vainly by all other means he strove 

To mitigate the fever of his heart.” 


In such training was his life passed 
till his eighteenth year, at which time 
he makes the effort to teach a village 
school, but finds that— 


“The wanderings of his thought were then 
A misery to him ;” 


And he resigns the task in despair. 
Then comes that occupation which 
gives him his designation among men, 
and which is a stone of stumbling 
even to those who are generally among 
the sure-footed. Is it possible that 
the word pedlar can have the power in 
any mind to overcome all the associa- 
tions which have been gathered round 
this man, to whom a reality as strong 
as ever Defoe gave to one of his 
heroes, has been given by our great 
poet ? and if 


“ The small critic wielding his delicate pen,” 


is unable to raise himself above the 
idle prejudice, does he imagine, or 
can he imagine, that the better por- 
tion of his audience, the mechanics 
and artisans whom he addresses, will 
or can follow him in this fastidious- 
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ness? Listen to the passage in which 
the offensive word occurs. Think 
you that any one capable of un- 
derstanding and enjoying it — and to 
understand requires but ordinary at- 
tention—will be affected by the spirit 
of ridicule with which it is sought to 
preclude any consideration of a subject 
which has occupied a thoughtful man’s 
mind for many years ?— 


‘“ That stern yet kindly spirit, who constrains 

The Savoyard to quit his native rocks, 

The free-born Swiss to leave his narrow vales, 

(Spirit attached to regions mountainous, 

Like their own steadfast clouds) did now 
impel 

His restless mind to look abroad with hope. 

An irksome drudgery seems it to plod on 

Thro’ dusty ways, in storm, from door to 
door, 

A vagrant merchant, bent beneath his load! 

Yet do such travellers find their own delight: 

And their hard service, deemed debasing now, 

Gained merited respect in simpler times, 

When squire, and priest, and they who 
round them dwelt 

In rustic sequestration, all dependent 

Upon the Pepiar’s toil, supplied their wants, 

Or pleased their fancies with the wares he 
brought.” 


In this passage—in this passage 
alone is the fastidious reader shocked 
with the offensive word. Competence 
and ease were the sure rewards of a 
life of industry which had other at- 
tractions for a youth brought up in 
the way we have described, and who 
had found himself unfitted for the 
profession which he had originally 
thought of. We believe that in the 
humblest walks of industry, feelings 
as elevated as those which Words- 
worth ascribes to his pedlar are not 
unfrequent. We can well imagine the 
particular calling chosen from the 
class of motives which he suggests. Are 
we to allow ourselves to be wholly 
overcome, by thinking of modern 
manners, when the manners of an ear- 
lier period are what the poet is de- 
scribing? We cannot forbear giving 
a few lines more :— 


“ From his native hills 
He wandered far. Much did he see of men, 
Their manners, their enjoyments and pur- 
suits, 
Their passions, and their feelings; chiefly 
those 
Essential and eternal in the heart, 
Which, ’mid the simpler forms of rural life 
Exist more simple in their elements, 
And speak a plainer language.” 
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He is free from the ordinary cares of 
life—his heart is disengaged—he has 
few sorrows of his own, and thus is 
repared to sympathise with others. 
When the competence which his toils 
have earned has been obtained, he still 
loves to ramble among his old haunts; 
and a visit of this kind, and a walk of 
a few days among the mountains with 
the young poet, is the subject of the 
*¢ Excursion.” We feel difficulty in 
understanding the sort of ridicule in 
which the reviewers of the poem have 
indulged ; the only answer to which, 
after all, is a thoughtful perusal of the 
work. 

A hundred accidents must affect the 
way in which one judges of a poem ; 
and the age at which we read a book, 
is not the least of these. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that Lord Belfast seems 
to feel more pleasure in discussing the 
merits of Moore than of Wordsworth. 
It is probable that a part of the in- 
terest which these lectures had for the 
audience was the recitation of striking 
passages from the poets about whom 
the lecturer was talking. We have in 
this way several extracts which, it at 
first occurred to us, ought rather to be 
referred tothan reprinted from volumes 
in every librafy and drawing-room, 

On consideration, however, we think 
Lord Belfast was right in printing 
them. We think of looking for a 
passage, but should it be necessary 
even to rise from a chair for the pur- 
pose, it will not be done. From Moore 
our lecturer moves on to Keats, and 
the poetry of Keats is the stepping 
stone on which he passes to that of 
Scott. The transition is probably ac- 
cidental. Of Keats’s poetry the ex- 
tracts given are too few, and, besides, 
have the fault of being from the best- 
known passages. There is too much 
also about Keats's reviewers. From 
Scott’s poetry the extracts are ones ; 
they are in general passages that have 
been read by every one with great 
delight. As there is no object of 
illustrating peculiar views, we think 
the quotations are too many ; but it is 
not improbable that the gratification 
of Lord Belfast’s audience led to giving 
so many; and it is one of the praises 
of this book that the audience, rather 
than the reader of the volume, has been 
thought of by the lecturer. 

We pass over the introduction of the 
third lecture, acknowledging that we 
do not understand what his lordship 
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says about poetry being the mirror of 
its age, and thinking that any difficulty 
in comprehending ‘the matter is not 
lessened by a very strange passage of 
Lamartine, which excites our lecturer's 
admiration. We give it in Lord Bel- 
fast’s translation, not having seen the 
original :— 


‘* Poetry is man’s own self—it is the in- 
stinct of the age—it is the inward echo of all 
his outward impressions; it is the thought- 
ful and feeling voice of humanity, uttered 
by certain men, endowed with purer minds 
than their fellows ; a voice heard above the 
loud and tumultuous clamour of its genera- 
tion, and which moreover endures after it, 
and gives to future ages a record of former 
wailings and of by-gone joys — of ancient 
deeds and past imaginings. That voice can 
never be stifled in the world, for it is not of 
man’s creation. From heaven had it its birth, 
and to heaven did it bear aloft the first cry 
of humanity. It will be also the last cry 
heard by the Creator, when under his al- 
mighty hand his great work shall be shat- 
tered.—From him it had its birth; to him 
shall it return !” 


These introductory sentences to each 
topic which he has to discuss must 
greatly perplex a lecturer who thinks 
not alone of a portion of his subject, 
but of the relation which that portion 
has to the entire, Some partial truth 
there generally is in remarks of this 
kind; but test them by the fair ex- 
periment of placing such prefaces as 
introducing a different portion of the 
subject ! ‘Lord Belfast, for instance, 
lauds Keats and Shelley just as much as 
he does Byron or Scott. Are they true 
poets only as far as they are mirrors 
of their time? Some meaning — not 
much — may be given to Lamartine’s 
words. They are an exaggeration, if 
exagger ration be possible, of “the kind of 
thinking which, first substituting ab- 
stract words for things, and then for get- 
ting that his logic was dealing with ab- 
stractions alone, made Vico speak of the 
Iliad as not the work of a man, or any 
number of men, but of humanity, or of 
the Grecian people—we forget which — 
at a‘particular time. The lecture, how- 
ever, on Byron is strikingly good; that 
on Shelley is also interesting ; and in 
both there is a great deal to instruct, as 
well as to give pleasure. 

To lectures, however, of this kind, 
persons come not for any purposes of 
direct instruction ; though we think if 
that were more after the object both of 
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the lecturer and the auditors, not mere- 
ly might something of instruction be 
given, but pleasure—much greater than 
any likely to be received from the 
mere fact of bringing a crowd together 
to listen to what, except there be a 
real interest in the subject, will be re- 
garded as but the idle occupation of a 
listless hour—would be the result. 
Attend one of these institute lec- 
tures. See the earnestness with which 
the whole auditory follow every word, 
every thought of any man thoroughly 
in earnest, and who endeavours to bring 
under some general principle any of 
the class of topics that have been 
strongly but obscurely before their 
minds, Take such questions as affect, 
or seem to affect, their condition in 
life—questions in which what are called 
the rights of capital or of labour are 
involved; assume the lecturer to sus- 
tain views opposed to what the per- 
sons brought together may regard 
as their interests—can inattention or 
disrespect be complained ‘? Is there 
not the strongest disposition fully to 
understand, and when an argument is 
fairly conducted, to admit its force, 
whatever may be its bearing? If the 
lecturer exhibits new facts, is there 


not the strongest desire to ascertain 


their full force? We have little doubt 
that even on political and religious 
questions there could be little danger, 
and that there would be the greatest 
advantage, in the fullest publicity. We 
believe that had the different classes of 
society better means of intercommuni- 
cation than the newspapers give, it 
would be beneficialtoall; and much bet- 
ter means will, no doubt, be found when 
the great importance of what has been 
urged by Mr. Marshal and Mr. Helps, 
is fully recognised. In all plans for 
the education of the working classes, 
my object would be, not to raise any 
individuals among them above their 
condition, but to elevate their condi- 
tion itself.” Such is the language 
quoted from Mr, Marshal in the little 
volume entitled ‘¢ Claims of Labour,’’* 
and strongly enforced. The great evil 
which interrupts all education, is the 
anxiety of individuals to escape from 
the class in which they find themselves 
placed. While that anxiety furnishes 
the chief motive for exertion, there is 
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little probability of the condition of the 
class itself coming better. But to all 
classes great advantages would arise 
from freer and more frequent inter- 
communication ; and the benefit result- 
ing from this would, we think, be even 
greater to the higher classes than to 
those who are more directly supported 
by labour. The very intercourse itself 
is a process of education in which are 
necessarily taught, and that not slowly, 
lessons of self-respect, and respect for 
others. In Dublin, we remember some 
years ago that Mr. ‘Torrens MacCullagh 
lectured at the Mechanics’ Institute on 
History, and Mr. Henry Curran on 
Law, and in both cases found attentive 
auditors, not alone among the persons 
who might be regarded as the patrons 
of the Institution, but among the very 
humblest persons in society, whom a 
desire for improvement had brought 
together. The experience of Sir Robert 
Kane, who also delivered lectures at 
that Institution, and whose name we 
sometimes still see connected with its 
meetings, was similar, Sir Robert 
Kane’s ** Resources of Ireland,” a book 
of great value, was, we believe, for the 
most part drawn up for the purpose 
of such lectures. Mr. MacCullagh’s 
«* Lectures on History,” produced at 
first in the same way, is one of the 
most instructive books that can be 
placed in a young man’s hands. 

3ut we would go further than educa- 
tion to this extent. We should not 
shrink from allowing to be debated in 
public assemblies, consisting of the 
poorest as well as the wealthiest of 
society, and of all intermediate classes, 
any questions of social interest; and 
we feel the strongest assurance that, 
in a very short time, the good taste 
and good sense of all would avoid the 
class of topics which, whatever their 
interest to general society, affect indi- 
viduals in the same way as the question 
of the marriage of a son or daughter, 
or the arrangements of a household, 
Thus, we think, controverted topics of 
religion would be altogether removed 
from discussion; not by any formal 
interdiction, but by a feeling, that in 
these questions the application of prin- 
ciples, which must always he left to in- 
dividuals, rather than principles them- 
selves, is in question; and if such sub- 
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jects were ever inadvertently or inten- 
tionally introduced, it would be with 
delicacy, and in the spirit of mutual 
courtesy. We have great faith in free 
air and light — they are man’s best or 
only security for physical health; and 
something that is more easily described 
by the words free air and light, than 
by any words less metaphorical, is also 
the best preservative of mental vigour 
and activity. 

If there be frequent reunions in the 
halls of the mechanics’ institutes, or 
elsewhere, of men of different ranks, 
who meet with a feeling of their com- 
moninterests—of their perfect equality, 
notwithstanding social distinctions, and 
with a feeling that social distinctions 
have their chief value in their tendency 
to secure to all that absolute equality— 
we have little doubt, that such preju- 
dices as now exist will gradually, and 
not slowly, pass away — at all events, 
will cease to embitter society as they 
now do. We would have noblemen 
go not alone to deliver lectures, but to 
listen to lectures; but by whomsoever 
delivered, the lectures which dealt in 
absolute earnestness with real subjects— 
which forced minds to think, and did 
not allow them to be merely amused 
with phantoms of thought — such lec- 
tures as might be expected from men 
like Carlyle, or Ebenezer Elliott, or the 
author of the “Claims of Labour,” 
would do almost infinite good. Admit 
that at first a portion of the audience 
listened with strong antagonist preju- 
dice — admit that their feelings and 
their understandings are pre-occupied, 
yet they have many of them done 
what they could to think out the sub- 
ject, whatever it may be, that we assume 
to be one of interest to them. They 
cannot divest themselves of a dim sus- 
picion that there may be something 
not unreasonable in the views of others, 
whom they behold opposing all their 
most cherished objects; but they also 
believe, that injustice is done them in 
there being no fair examination of their 
own views. They feel, and in the ab- 
sence of any communication with men 
not of their own class, love to cherish a 
feeling, that there is no fair play for 
the poor. But once create a fair com- 
munication between classes, and all 

rejudices of this kind will be greatly 
Samed, if not altogether removed. 

We have got into an argument which 
we had not anticipated, and we must 
return to our author. 
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The lectures in this volume can 
scarcely be described as having for 
their object to communicate instruc. 
tion; and we are not sure whether 
the lecturer is not most successful 
in dealing with works, whose claim is 
that of pleasant badinage and gaiety. 
We have a good many extracts from 
Hood, and the Smiths, and Barham— 
of which we can well imagine the comic 
effect, increased by emphasis and gesti- 
culation. Oddities of rhyme, grotesque 
combinations of thought, wit trembling 
on the verge of absurdity—buffoonery, 
which isevery now and then almost bru- 
tal, as in the revolting story of ** Lord 
Tomnoddy”—require very high animal 
spirits to enable them to be borne at 
all. Poems, however, which cannot be 
read to oneself may be read aloud, to 
the no small amusement of a company. 

The concluding lecture deals with 
the poetry of Southey, of Campbell, 
andof Crabbe. Our estimate of Southey 
is essentially, and in all things, diffe- 
rent from that of the lecturer ; but to 
discuss the matter would lead us too 
far. Though a graceful writer of such 
matters as the accident of the day 
forced on the attention of a studious 
man, whose support was derived from 
his pen, Southey’s true distinction was 
as a poet, and this will, we have little 
doubt, be ere long generally acknow- 
ledged. While we write, our atten- 
tion is directed to a passage in which 
the late Mr. Moir, the ‘‘ Delta” of 
Blackwood—a true poet, too soon re- 
moved—in his lectures on the poeti- 
cal literature of the past half-century, 
delivered at the Edinburgh Philoso- 

hical Association, has thus expressed 
imself :— 


“ Hour after hour with Southey had its 
allotted task, continuously, unceasingly. 
History, antiquities, bibliography, transla- 
tion, criticism, tale, poem, political economy, 
statistics, politics, almost every department 
of knowledge, received emblazon from his 
able, ready, versatile, and unwearied pen. 
His finest phase, however, was as a poet.” 


Our task is concluded. The volume 
has given us great pleasure. Still we 
should feel more in seeing Lord Belfast 
engaged in some work of his own, than 
in commenting on others. Gray has 
told us that the worst verse is better 
than the best criticism that has ever 
been employed upon it. Limiting the 
proposition to criticism on poetry that 
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has already occupied the attention of 
men, and regardingit asrather a formof 
discouraging criticism, than as recom- 
mending the fabrication of verse, we 
think there cannot be a doubt of the 
reasonableness of what he has said. 
The recollection of the maxim is likely 
to lead to great forbearance in the ex. 
pression of opinion on the subject of 
poetry ; to save some poetry from any 
detailed criticism, or elaborate discus- 
sion ; and above all things, to teach the 
critic a distrust of his own art, when 
dealing with poetry worthy of the 
name. 

Again we thank Lord Belfast. His 
connexion with Belfast has probably led 
to his delivering lectures there, and we 
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cannot terminate our article better than 
by quoting the concluding sentence of 
his lectures :— 


“But if, by drawing your attention to the 
subject, I have tempted any to dive deep 
into those golden streams of which I have 
shown but the surface; if I have imparted 
to one heart a particle of that esteem in which 
I hold the nation’s poets; if, above all, I 
have added but one stone to the colossal 
structure of popular education, which, rising 
daily higher from its firm-set foundations, 
bids fair to lift its giant head high above pre- 
judice, and to send forth from its most tower- 
ing pinnacle a beacon-flame, to light the 
world around, then I am satisfied, my end 
will have been fulfilled !” 


DAWN. 


BY FITZJAMES O'BRIEN. 


Dawn cometh; and the weary stars wax pale 
With watching through the lonely hours of Night, 
And o’er the fathomless deep azure veil 
A sweet, uncertain smile of infant light 
Spreads softly, rippling up the starry height ; 
Chasing the mists that like dark spirits flee 
Before the breath of Morn; and now more bright 
It mantles o’er the unreposing sea, 
As when on sorrowing brows first gleams the birth 
Of joy for years estranged ; then as a child, 
That, through the solemn woods at eve beguiled, 
Steals with light foot-fall, ’mid the leaves scarce heard, 
Upona bough where rests some slumbering bird— 
So steals the silent Dawn upon the sleeping Earth! 


DEATH. 


Methought a change came o’er me, strange yet sweet, 
As if unmanacled a captive sprung ; 
Lightness for dull incumbrance, wings for feet, 
The heavy and the weak asunder flung : 
To sink, to sail, to fly were all the same; 
No weight, no weariness ; unfleshed and free ; 
Pure and aspiring as the ethereal flame, 
With the full strength of immortality : 
Reason clear, passionless, serene, and bright, 
Without a prej udice, without a stain, 
Unmingled and immaculate delight, 
Without the shadow of a fear or pain— 
A whisper gentle as a zephyr’s breath 
Spake in mine ear, ‘* Tats Linerty 1s Dears.” 


Homerton. 
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Tue subject of the present memoir is descended from the ancient Scotch family 
of the same name, the Napiers of Merchistown—a stock whose branches have 
borne fruit that are even now glorious in the annals of our country. His grand- 
father, about a century since, settled in the north of Ireland ; ‘and in the last 
week of the year in which his friend, Sir James Emerson Tennent, was born, = 
grandson first saw the light in Belfast—a town which has produced many grez 
men in every de xpartment of literature and science. Amongst other alee 
persons whose names have since become well known to the world, the distin- 
guished dramatist James Sheridan Knowles soon afterwards took up his resi- 
dence in that town, where he became a master in the principal educational 
establishment there, the Belfast Academic Institution. 'Thesons of Mr. William 
Napier were placed under the care of Mr. Knowles, first as a family tutor, and 
then in his school; the youngest of them, at that time, being Joseph, then about 
six years of age. ‘To his young pupil Mr. Knowles became quickly attracted, 
for he was a child of great promise, as well as of great liveliness. The early pre- 
dilection soon grew into cordial affection, which thenceforth continued to increase, 
as the child grew to be a youth, and the youth matured into manhood, till 
it has ripened into a love and esteem equally honourable to both. We are 
in possession of some of the sentiments of Mr. Knowles, in relation to this his 
favourite pupil, whom he describes, in the words of a school. fellow, “ as always 
cheerful, good- tempered, and playful; with wonderful powers of imitation, which 
he sometimes practised in the most amusing ways.” If there be any person in a 
position to form a just and impartial judgment of another, we be lieve that the 
preceptor to whom the care of youth is committed is most likely to be so. With. 
out the partialities or prejudices that obscure the judgment of parents and 
relatives, he views the boy through a clear medium, untinctured with the hues 
of either affection or caprice. He studies his temper, his disposition, his intel- 
lect, his abilities, with the care of one who is in no small degree answerable for 
the formation of his character and the issue of his future life, and with the dis- 
crimination which the practice of estimating character necessarily confers. But 

re-eminently qualified to form such a judgment was the preceptor of young 

oseph Napier. Knowles possessed, as every one indeed must in whom the 
dramatic element is largely developed, the faculty of looking deep into the heart, 
of nicely distinguishing the shades and aspects of the human mind, and reading 
correc tly the faint characters of all those complex, moral and intellectual in- 
stincts, when their tracery was yet illegible to the ordinary eye. We therefore 
offer no apology for quoting at length one or two passages from a letter, with 
which we have been favoured by Mr. Knowles, as the best testimony which can 
be brought forward :— 


“Tf tales out of school are condemned by the boys, the master who tells them must, of 
course, be a pretty scamp; therefore, so far, out of respect for my own character, I keep my 
finger on my lips, though, truth to say, the recollections of the boy of six years old need 
not bring a blush into the cheek of her Majesty’s late Attorney-General for Ireland, howso- 
ever they might disturb, more or less, his due professional gravity. You cannot cork mer- 
cury ina man, as you may in a bottle; how, then,in a child? There was one little gentle- 
man, in one little class, who occasioned more stir in the school-room than all the rest of the 
pupils, big and little, put together—of course by his feats in a branch of study which was 
marvellously congenial to him, so as to cost him little preparation; and, consequently, to ex- 
hibit few symptoms, if any, of flagging or wearying. But I must mind what I am about ! 

“Young Joseph’ grew up a pet with his master, and, what was far more to his credit, 
though it did not do bim all the service that might rationally have been expected, with his 
school-fellows. When I say ‘ not all the service,’ I mean it to be understood that such fa- 
vouritism did not utterly spoil him, a circumstance for which I account by suspecting that an 
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innate consciousness of peculiar power begot occasional fits of application, till what was de- 
sultory at first, became at last regular, by repeated experience of uniform, prideful success. 

“ But there was the mercury still!—prank after prank played on, through the irrepressible 
joyousness of a high-tempered nature—played frankly and in open day—cleverness, without 
cunning; smartness that gave no pain, the victims of which outlaughed the inflictor, the 
moment he was discovered, or betrayed himself by his arch and blandly triumphant face.” 


“It is singular enough,” adds Mr. Knowles, speaking of his young pupil when 
entering his ‘fourteenth | year, and admirably appreciating some of the points of 
character which prominently distinguish the man— 


“That I myself dubbed him counsellor while yet he wore his frill. I fancied then that I 
read ‘the bar’ in his face, which, in a state of perfect quietude, indicated a capacity for deep 
and sure research. But it was his heart that pleased me most. I never saw him sulk, or 
keep anger, or practice indirection, except, indeed, in making a show, as if he were going to 
send the ballin the school-alley with the force ofa cannon-ball, and then wickedly dropping it 
like a feather an inch or two above the line; so winning the game like a rogue, with a 
roguish laugh in your face. Barring this, in my eyes at the time a heinous transgression— 
for I used to play with the boys —I saw in prospect a man of effortless, unswerving in- 
tegrity, as well as of lofty, solid, dependable ability, which, thanks be to God, he has become.” 


Napier studied the classics under Dr. O'Beirne, afterwards Master of the 
Royal School at Enniskillen, and subsequently under the Rev. William Neilson, 
by whom he was prepared for Trinity College. Under these masters he attained 
an acquaintane e with the Greek and Latin | authors; an acquaintance which he 
enlarged in his after years, and to which, we helieve, in connexion with the 
peculiar pains which Sheridan Knowles bestowed in the training of his pupils in 
the English classics, may, in no small degree, be attributed the purity of his 
style as a speaker. But the bent of his mind was decidedly towards mathe- 
matics, and he had the good fortune to be placed under the tuition of a distin- 
guished scientific scholar, the late Dr. Thompson, of Belfast, the father of the 
celebrated professor of the University of Cambridge. With such advantages 
the intellect of the youth rapidly developed itself; and, previous to his fifteenth 
year, he had maste red all the higher branches of the exact sciences, and entered 
Trinity College, under Dr. Singer, the present Bishop of Meath, as he has 
himself informed us, in his first speech before that University, when he appeared 
as a candidate to represent her in parliament. In his college course he soon 
became distinguished, especially as a mathematician ; and before the termination 
of his first year, he published a demonstration of "the Binomial theorem, the 
elegance of which attracted much notice, and acquired for him the acquaintance 
of the Rev. Charles Boyton, then one of the Fellows, who became his attached 
friend during the rest of his life. But his love for science did not seduce him 
from the study of classical literature ; and, although it must be confessed that 
his studies were often fitful and desultory, yet was he in general a successful 
competitor for honours in both branches of education. The success of his under- 
graduate career justified Napier i in looking forward to a fellowship; and accord- 
ingly, after having graduated in 182! 5, he commenced to read for that purpose, 
and continued to reside as a ms on ‘within the walls. Amongst his intimate 
acquaintances, at this period, were the late Dr. William Cooke “Taylor, a man 
whose extensive knowledge and great labours in literature, require no comment, 
and James Whiteside, afterwards his brother-in-law, and recently his able 
colleague as Solicitor-General for Ireland. With such associates as these, a less 
energetic or less ambitious spirit than Napier’s, would have been forced onward, 
With such a mind as his, progress was an irresistible impulse. During the 
intervals of severer study, he cultivated his taste for polite literature, and wrote 
occasionally for some of the principal periodicals of the day. At the period of 
which we speak, the College Historical Society had not been revived, and Napier 
and his two friends earnestly engaged themselves in the endeavour to restore a 
society which had fostered “and drawn forth the genius of the most eloquent 
orators of the senate, the pulpit, and the bar; and they succeeded so far as to 
establish an Oratorical Society without the walls of the College. The intimacy 
which Napier had formed with Dr. Boyton, though originating in the sympathies 
which congenial scientific tastes inspired, was nev ertheless destined to influence 
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the political views of the young student. His tendencies were, indeed, pre- 
viously conservative ; they now became fixedly so, and an opportunity ere long 
arose to introduce him to the country in the character of a politician. In the 
= 1828, the leaders of the aristocracy and the most influential commoners of 
reland considered that the emergencies of the times demanded an energetic 
union and co-operation of the Protestants, for the purpose of preserving, in its 
integrity, the constitution as then established. Accordingly, upon the 16th of 
August of that year, a numerous meeting took place in Dublin, at which the 
Brunswick Constitutional Club of Ireland was formed, of which Mr. Boyton 
was one of the secretaries. The establishment of local clubs throughout the 
country soon followed ; and, on the 28th of October, a meeting of the graduates 
of our University was held, at Morrisson’s Great Rooms, for the purpose of 
forming a College Club. Upon this occasion Napier was present, and made his 
first essay on the arena of politics, in a speech of great promise. He gave a 
clear and able review of the Protestant institutions of the country, from the 
Reformation, and demonstrated how firmly the prosperity of Britain was based 
upon that religion; while in the progress he exhibited the stores of a mind 
richly cultivated in classic literature. Upon this subject we are not disposed to 
dwell. The hand of time has softened down many of the asperities of party 
feeling which then existed: the great measure of Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion passed in the following year: many of the great leaders, then arrayed 
against each other, have passed away from the scene of earthly strife, and others 
have lived to find that, on all sides, there are things to be forgiven and 
forgotten. 
revious to this, Napier had abandoned the intention of sitting for a fellow- 
ship, and he now resolved on going to the bar. He went to London with this 
object, and applied himself diligently to the prosecution of legal studies, being 
a constant attendant on the lectures of Mr. Amos, then professor of common 
law at the London University, and he became a pupil of Mr. (afterwards Jus- 
tice) Patteson, then the leading practitioner in common law. Under that emi- 
nent lawyer, he acquired a sound and accurate knowledge of the principles of 
our laws, and the science of pleading, a knowledge which laid the foundation of 
his subsequent eminence in his profession. Upon the promotion of Patteson to 
the bench in 1830, Napier commenced to practise as a pleader in London, and 
during his first and only term there his success was such as to hold out very 
strong encouragement to him to persevere. 

But Providence had destined him for another course —a Providence which 
ordereth all things well, and whose wisdom and goodness men generally acknow- 
ledge in the retrospect. The urgent solicitation of friends at home, who knew 
well how to estimate his powers, and confidently looked forward to his success in 
his own country, induced him to abandon his chambers and return to Ireland ; 
and he was called to the Irish bar in Easter term, 1831. We shall not venture 
to speculate upon the consequences to Napier of thus changing the scene of his 
exertions. It may be that in England a higher professional position, and larger 
professional income, might have resulted from his pursuing his original design, 
and like his able master, he might now be adorning the judicial bench 
of that country. But even if it might have been so, we believe his choice 
was a wise and a happy one. He has grown up to name and fame amongst his 
own people ; happy in having no ties of relationship severed, no bonds of youth- 
ful friendships broken: they who witnessed his promise as a boy, his distinctions 
as a youth, were still beside him, many ursuing the same path, all cheering 
him onward with their sympathy and their oon in that course which has ultimately 
led him to the highest position which a practising barrister can attain. He chose 
for his circuit, of course, the North-Eastern, which included his own county, 
and went his first circuit in the spring of 1832. His character was already be- 
fore him, and he speedily got into business on the circuit, which necessarily led 
to business in town also. ‘l'o the public at large, there is little interesting in the 
life of a practising barrister. Study and seclusion, and regular attendance in 
court during term, and going the circuit twice a year, make up the sum total of 
his monotonous existence, so far as the public see. But in the Court and the 
Hall the rising man is marked and watched with an attention that is full of in- 
terest to those in the sphere within which he moves. So it was with Napier; he 
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quickly acquired the character of a sound lawyer and an accurate pleader. Both 
in town and on the circuit he was now engaged in most cases of importance in 
the common law courts, and in criminal cases ; and wherever the pleadings in a 
case required particular skill, or involved technical niceties, attorneys began to 
consider Joseph Napier one of the best men in the hall. In the year 1840, some 
members of the Irish bar conceiving that some enlightened system of legal edu- 
cation should be established in this country, a society was formed by them, 
called the Law Institute. Amongst those favourable to these views was Mr. 
Napier, who took an active part in its educational objects, and delivered gra- 
tuitously many lectures on the common law, which were very popular, and laid 
the foundation of the subsequent improvements now in progress, and likely 
to be consummated at no distant day. 

In the spring assizes of the year 1843, a remarkable criminal trial was had at 
Monaghan ; remarkable not only by reason of the political notoriety of the party 
on trial, but still more so as having led to an adjudication upon a question as to 
the rights of persons on trial for non-capital felonies. We allude to the case of 
The Queen v. Samuel Gray. The prisoner was indicted for firing a pistol 
at one James Cunningham, with intent to kill him, or do him grievous bodily 
harm. The offence was declared by the Ist Victoria, cap. 85, to be a felony, 
and punishable with transportation for life, or for any term not less than fifteen 
years, or imprisonment for any term not exceeding three years. When the jury 
panel was called over, Mr. Napier and Mr. Whiteside, who were counsel for the 
prisoner, challenged one of the jurors peremptorily, and the Crown demurred 
to the challenge, relying on the law being, as had been more than once decided 
by the Irish judges and as the practice had always been, that in cases of capital 
felony alone such a right existed. The challenge was disallowed, and the trial 
SS which terminated in a conviction. The point was afterwards argued 

efore the Court of Queen’s Bench, upon a motion in arrest of judgment, with 
great ability by both the prisoner's counsel, and the Court ruled in favour of the 
Crown; Justice Perrin alone dissenting. Mr. Napier, however, felt strongly 
convinced that his view of the law was the correct one, and he determined never 
to rest till he had the decision of the highest legal tribunal of the realm upon the 
point. In the meantime, the important trial of O'Connell and others, for a 
seditious conspiracy arising out of the Clontarf meeting of 1843, took place, 
which resulted in the conviction of the traversers ; and a writ of error in that 
case was brought to the House of Lords on their behalf. The reputation of Mr. 
Napier was now so high, that both the Crown and the traversers were anxious 
to secure his professional services. Strangely enough it so happened that re- 
tainers from both sides were sent to his house on the same day, and forwarded 
to him where he was at the time in Belfast, by the same mail; but while the 
retainer of the Crown was delivered by post im due course in the morning, 
that of the traversers, which was made up in a parcel, had been overlooked at 
the post-office until the evening, and was not delivered until Mr. Napier had 
posted his letter, acknowledging and accepting the retainer for the Crown. 
A discussion took place between the agents for the respective parties, each 
insisting on his right to the services of an advocate whom each felt was worth 
contending for, and the point was ultimately left to the arbitrament of (we 
believe) Mr. Holmes, who decided that Mr. Napier was, for the time, the pro- 
perty of the Crown. 

The writ of error was also brought in Gray’s case, and it so happened that 
both were heard before the House of Lords within a very short time of each other. 

The point raised in Gray’s case was, as we have seen, one of great public 
importance, and the law staff of both countries were engaged in upholding the 
decision pronounced in favour of the Crown. Against these Mr. Napier 
entered the lists single-handed. His argument in this case was a masterly 
one. He reviewed the entire doctrine of the right of challenge at common law, 
beginning with the older authorities, and following it through to those of our 
own times, and succeeded in convincing the high and learned judicial tribunal, 
and reversing the decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench. An allusion to this 
case was made not long since upon the examination of a witness before the select 
committee on outrages (Ireland) in a manner which we think was neither very 
ingenuous, nor very successful, by a learned member of that committee, with the 
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object of showing that Mr. Napier had, at his own expense, carried the case on 
a point of law to the House of Lords, to secure the acquittal of Gray as being an 
Orangeman. Mr. Napier, who was the chairman of the committee, was sub- 
sequently examined, and we give part of his evidence on the subject, not only 
as a refutation of the implied charge against him, but as giving a brief summary 
of the case itself :— 


“T was originally retained in that case as counsel upon an ejectment on the title tried 
in Armagh, along with Mr. Tombe, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Whiteside, in the regular way on 
the civil side, for Sam Gray; and out of that the transaction occurred which was the 
subject matter of the criminal prosecntion afterwards. On the first trial of Sam Gray for the 
murder of Murphy, I was regularly employed as his counsel, with Mr. Tombe and Mr. White- 
side, in the ordinary and usual way, and was regularly feed and paid. On that trial he was 
acquitted ; and I have no hesitation in saying, that upon the evidence I think the verdict was 
right ; and we all thought upon the evidence as it stood, the verdict wasright. . . . After 
the trial the Crown discovered something with regard to Farlow’s character, which made 
them doubt whether he was the credible witness we had all given him credit for; then there 
was a second trial, not for the murder, because having been acquitted of that, he could not be 
again tried ; but there was a shot fired at another of the party, which missed, and he was 
indicted for shooting with intent to murder, . . . . . . «© « « « « «+ One 
of the jury was taken ill during the trial, and the jury had to be discharged. On the 
third trial coming on, Gray made an application to the court; and it was stated the expense 
of these proceedings had ruined him, and he begged that counsel and attorney might be 
assigned by the court to defend him. That is usual when a party is unable to pay; and 
the ordinary and usual course has been, for the Crown to pay the reasonable expenses of the 
defence. The judge (and | think it was Judge Crampton who tried him on that occasion) 
assigned myself and Mr. Whiteside as his counsel ; and a counsel has no right to refuse, when 
he is assigned by the judge. If a barrister is assigned to defend a prisoner, he is bound, by 
his position, to do it. Accordingly, on that occasion, we appeared to defend Gray; and on 
that occasion the jury disagreed. Then the crown removed the case from the criminal side of 
the court, and took it to the nisi prius side; it came down a fourth time for trial; and on 
that occasion we were again assigned by Mr. Justice Perrin to defend Gray. I raised the 
question, which had been a very moot question in Ireland, of the right of peremptory challenge 
bya prisoner in a case of felony not capital; for he was not tried on that occasion for a 
capital felony, but a transportable felony. That question was raised, and was put on the 
record ; it came up to Dublin, and it was argued before the Court of Queen’s Bench by 
myself and Mr. Whiteside. . . . . «. . - «© «© + « «+ « The judges differed 
in opinion, Mr. Justice Perrin differing from the rest of the court, and we considered that his 
law was right, and the House of Lords thought so. The Crown then refused to pay any fees, 
and for performing our duty we were not allowed one farthing of fees; and they were 
ultimately refused by the Crown. My position was this, that there being an important point 
of law, involving the right to challenge, which would arise upon every trial in a case of 
transportable felony, having the opinion of one learned judge with me, ard being counsel for 
the man, and the fees being refused by the Crown, I thought it was an attempt to oppress 
him ; and I certainly did say, that if the case went further, I would not seek for any compen- 
sation or remuneration for arguing the case. Accordingly the officers, both in Ireland and 
England, remitted their fees under the circumstances, on bringing the appeal; I came over 
here; I never got one farthing; I did not pay any money out of my own pocket, except 
travelling expenses, in coming over; but it so happened that, at the same time I was coming 
over in the case of Mr. O'Connell, who had also a point before the House of Lords; and both 
the cases were argued in the same week. I argued the case before the House of Lords, but I 
was never paid one farthing in any way. I did my duty as counsel, having been assigned, 
and got nothing for it. The House of Lords decided that on the point of law the counsel for 
Gray were right, and awarded a venire de novo, which would have enabled the Crown, if they 
had thought proper, to proceed again; but they thought they had gone far enough, and 
dropped the proceeding.” 


The argument of Mr. Napier in Gray’s case established for him a high repu- 
tation in England asa sound and able lawyer. Baron Parke characterised it as 
“‘an able argument.” He received many flattering messages from those who 
were best qualified to pronounce an opinion, and, upon his return to Ireland, he 
received a silk gown from Sir Edward Sugden, then Chancellor of Ireland. The 
acceptance of the position of Queen's Counsel, is one which at once tests the real 
merits of a barrister, and his estimation with the public. If he be indeed fit to 
take a leading place, he soon attains it: if his promotion be the result of anything 
else than true professional merit, his fee-boock will not fail to dissipate any delu- 
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sion under which he may have laboured as to his competency to sit amongst the 
magnates within the bar. ‘There is not indeed a sorrier sight than that which 
the object of political feelings or private nepotism presents, when he sits amongst 
the leaders of the profession, thrust out of the class of business which he was com- 
— to discharge respectably outside the bar, without acquiring that to which 

is abilities are unequal. Not so was it with Mr. Napier; he at once took his 
place amongst the first of the silk gowns, as he had previously been amongst the 
very highest of the stuff ones. And so, with extending celebrity and increasing 
business, he was looked upon as a man whose ultimate elevation to the highest 
honours of his profession, might fairly be calculated upon. 

In the following year he was engaged before the House of Lords, upon an 
appeal from the Court of Chancery, inthe case of Lord Dungannon v. Smith. 
The case was one of considerable interest, as well to the legal profession upon 
the point of law involved, as it was to the noble appellant, by reason of the 
amount of property which depended upon the decision. 

Mr. Napier argued the demurrer, on behalf of Lord Dungannon, before Sir 
Michael O’Loughlen; and Sir Edward Sugden having, pro forma, affirmed the 
decision, Lord Dungannon appealed to the House of Lords, and brought Mr. 
Napier specially to argue the question. It was in truth an up-hill work. A recent 
decision of the Vice Chancellor of England, affirmed upon appeal by Lord 
Cottenham—we allude to the case of Ibbetson v. Ibbetson—was a strong au- 
thority against Lord Dungannon, and, indeed, formed the basis of the judgment 
of the Court of Chancery in Ireland ; besides, the opinions taken in England by 
the noble appellant were generally unfavourable and all discouraging. Still, how- 
ever, Lord Dungannon determined upon having the highest judicial decision upon 
a point in which he thought common sense was, at all events, in his favour. Upon 
Mr. Napier who, as he himself observed, had served an apprenticeship to the 
case, he relied with the utmost confidence that no resource which learning or as- 
siduity could supply, would be unexplored. And in this he was not deceived. 
The appeal was opened by the late Mr. Hodgson, of the English bar, on behalf 
of Lord Dungannon; Lord Lyndhurst, as Chancellor, presided, assisted by Lord 
Cottenham, the previous Chancellor, Lord Brougham, Lord Campbell, and 
thirteen of the law judges. His statement of the case was long and elaborate ; 
but he made so little impression on the house, that at the conclusion the counsel 
for the respondent did not expect to be called on for any argument in reply. Mr. 
Napier then followed on the same side with Mr. Hodgson. His speech was one 
of remarkable ability and learning. With great skill he applied himself to the 
case; he arrested the attention of the court by the masterly review of all the 
cases; and ere he concluded his argument for the first day, which occupied about 
an hour, it was evident that the enemy’s flank was turned, and that some of the 
court, if not thoroughly convinced already, wavered in their opinions. Upon 
the following day he resumed his argument, and spoke for three hours, with an 
ability which commanded the entire attention of his auditory, and in its progress 
elicited more than once the marked approval of several of the noble lords. At 
the close of his argument, as Mr. Napier was gathering up his papers, Lord 
Lyndhurst remarked to Mr. Hodgson, that the house and the judges begged to 
express their admiration of the able argument which they had heard, and re- 
quested that Mr. Napier should be informed of this their opinion—Lord Brougham 
adding, ‘*a most remarkably able argument.” The result was, that the respon- 
dent’s counsel were called upon to speak, and, instead of the easy victory which 
they had anticipated, they found themselves obliged to apply all their energies 
and learning to answer the arguments of Mr. Napier. The respondents having 
closed, it remained for Lord Dungannon’s counsel to reply, and, at the special 
request of the noble appellant, and with the ready and unconditional assent of 
Mr. Hodgson, the general reply was confided to Mr. Napier. Accordingly, upon 
the 24th of June, 1845, Mr. Napier replied ; he answered the arguments of his 
learned opponents with great force and ingenuity, and it is, perhaps, one of the 
ablest and the most erudite specimens of forensic eloquence upon record. 
Such was its effect, that it completely won over two eminent judges, Baron 
Parke and Justice Patteson, who considered it conclusive ; though, unfortunately, 
the current of authority, and especially the case of Jbbetson v. Ibbetson, 
were too strong against him to give a majority in his favour. At the conclusion 
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of the speech, the Lord Chancellor informed Mr. Napier that it was the opinion 
of all the noble and learned lords present, that the case was extremely well 
argued by the learned counsel, and both Lords Campbell and Brougham, as well 
as Baron Parke and Justice Patteson, in the course of their judgments, pro- 
nounced the argument of Mr. Napier to be a very able one. The decision of 
the house was, however, adverse to Lord Dungannon ; but his able advocate had 
the consolation of receiving high eulogy from those whose opinions were of the 
greatest value. In a letter from Lord Dungannon, who expressed his entire 
satisfaction and gratitude for the manner in which his case had been con- 
ducted, that nobleman writes:—‘‘Mr. T. told me that Baron Parke had 
stated to him on the circuit, that the argument was the most able and masterly 
he had ever listened to; and such, he added, was the opinion of Lord Lynd- 
hurst.” ‘I certainly never read,” observes an eminent individual, ‘‘a more 
able and intellectual appeal, showing great talent and acuteness, with a perfect 
knowledge of his subject ; and his arguments are powerfully backed by cases 
which must have occupied immense labour and industry to have collected to- 
gether ; moreover his language is really classically beautiful.” But, perhaps, the 
eulogy most grateful to his heart was that bestowed upon him by one whose 
judgment, sound, discriminating and severe, is looked up to by all who know 

im, and whose experience and habitual sobriety of mind make him chary of 

raise. Mr. Holmes, the honoured veteran and ornament of the Irish bar, the 
cian of his own circuit, and the father of the profession, after having read the 
argument, wrote to Mr. Napier in the following terms :—* I have received from 
the perusal of it great pleasure, and much information. I consider the argument 
not only a most able one, as applied to the particular case, but also a very clear, 
satisfactory, and useful exposition of the principles which should govern courts 
in the construction of wills, and indeed in their decisions generally.” 

Though the decision in this case was adverse to Lord Dungannon, the argu- 
ment of his Irish counsel placed that gentleman in a very high position in 
the estimation of English jurists, and has led to his being engaged in several 
appeals before the House of Lords; and he has invariably experienced the most 
marked consideration from Lords Campbell and Brougham, as well as from Lord 
Lyndhurst, and the English judges. 

Meantime the friends of Mr. Napier were solicitous that he should seek ano- 
ther field for the exercise and development of talents, which they felt convinced 
(and the issue has justified their convictions) were eminently calculated to make 
him an efficient and useful member of the senate. His learning and industry 
gave him the power of comprehending and mastering every question which was 
submitted to his intellect, and his patient endurance of toil enabled him to be- 
come acquainted with the minutest details. In addition to these, he was aman 
of high moral principles, strongly attached to what is called the evangelical party 
in the Church, a faithful friend to the clergy, whose rights he had consistently 
advocated, and with whose grievances he had always sympathised. 

The dissolution of Parliament in 1847 offered an opportunity for putting Mr. 
Napier forward as a candidate for some Irish seat, and many circumstances com- 
bined to direct the hopes of his friends towards the University of Dublin. A 
feeling had been long growing up among the electors, that it was disparaging 
to our University, and injurious to her reputation, that she should be represented 
by any other than one who had been educated within her walls, and received his 
degree at her own hands, and thus become acquainted with her requirements, and 
instinctively attached to her system and her interests. At the previous election 
in 1842, public expression was given to this sentiment in a resolution signed by 
several of the fellows, and a committee was formed to support the canvass of Dr. 
Longfield against Mr. George Alexander Hamilton, a graduate of Oxford. 
That an opposition should be organised against such a man as Mr. Hamilton— 
one of known ability, integrity, and business habits ; a gentleman whose personal 
virtues won him universal esteem, and whose high station and ancient family 
connexion with the county of Dublin insured him extensive support—that an 
opposition should be organised against such a man was the highest evidence of 
the cogency of that principle, and of the sincerity of those who advocated it. 
Before the day of election, however, arrived, Dr. Longfield withdrew from the 
contest, and Mr. Hamilton was returned without opposition. ‘The honest and 
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able course of usefulness which that honourable gentleman has pursued from the 
day of his election to the present, and the unceasing attention he has devoted to 
every interest of the University, and upholding the rights of every class of his 
constituents, deserve their unabated confidence and gratitude; and those who 
failed to establish the principle for which they then contended, have at least the 
consolation to feel that the University suffered the least possible detriment in the 
violation of that principle in this instance. In his case, too, we are happy to say, 
a conflict between principle and inclination can never again arise. Our University 
has most worthily conferred on their able representative the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, and thus affiliated one who has proved himself worthy of her adoption. 

But the former colleague of Mr. Hamilton, at the period of the dissolu- 
lution, not only laboured under the disadvantage of not having been a graduate 
of the University, but had subjected himself to the hostility of a zealous and un- 
compromising party, by the course he had pursued in poe on questions of 
public interest at the time. Into the merits of this latter ground of complaint 
we shall notenter. Wedesire to refrain, as we firmly believe would the gentle- 
man whose biography we are now sketching, from a word that might give pain 
to Mr. Shaw. He has retired from parliamentary life for ever, and we would 
wish to remember him as one whose acknowledged ability and manly eloquence 
raised him to very high consideration in the senate, and conferred a lustre upon 
his native land. 

Thus a strong desire to put forward a candidate in opposition to Mr. Shaw 
was manifested ; but the difficulty of finding a graduate of the University, who 
would be likely to obtain the confidence of the great body of the electors, was 
considerable. No one who could not combine the support of a large amount of 
all parties in his favour, could have the least chance against a man whose friends 
were still numerous, however his popularity might have been shaken, and who 
had the vast advantage of the long-established practice of universities, not to 
displace a member during his life, except upon the abandonment of some great 
principle, or the forfeiture of that confidence which belongs to personal charac- 
ter. Mr. Napier was selected as the man who could most largely unite in him- 
self the qualifications likely to ensure success. The constituency may be 
divided into four classes —the Church, the Bar, the Medical Profession, and 
the Educated Gentry ; with a large body of the first, as we have said, Mr. Napier 
was a deserved favourite, for he had been long their counsellor and their friend, 
The Bar of Ireland were justly proud of him, and he was bound to most of its 
influential members by the strong bonds of that brotherhood which daily con- 
verse in an honourable profession forms ; and in no profession, it may truly be 
said, are those bonds drawn more closely than in his. They had witnessed his 
advancement, and shared often in the triumph of his personal exertions; they knew 
how thoroughly he loved his profession, and how much he had laboured to im- 
prove legal education ; and they felt that the character and honour of the profes. 
sion might be safely confided to him as its collegiate representative. Upon more 
than one important occasion he had been honoured with the confidence of leading 
members of the medical body; he had been generally the legal adviser of the 
Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians, and was fully acquainted with their privi- 
leges and the rights which they required to be protected. ‘To the general body 
of the electors he was recommended by his collegiate attainments, and the active 
part which he had always taken in identifying himself with the Historical Society, 
and literature in general. Just at this time, too, the celebrated trial of Brasbie 
v. Dr. Renehan, the President of Maynooth, for libel, came on. Mr. Napier, 
who was engaged for the plaintiff, had the reply; and so ably did he vindi- 
cate the rights of his client, so uncompromisingly did he put forward the cause of 
religious liberty, that, without assailing the religious faith of the defendant, but 
appealing to the hearts and consciences of the jurors as men, he secured a ver- 
dict from a jury upon which were no less than five Roman Catholics. It was, 
therefore, determined to solicit Mr. Napier to allow himself to be put in nomi- 
nation ; and in the event of his declining, the intention was to put forward Mr, 
Butt. Not without considerable hesitation Mr. Napier accepted the honour 
thus offered to him, and issued his address when he was assured that his refusal 
would not prevent a contest. 

Another candidate was put forward in assertion of the principle of which we 
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have spoken—one whose genius and learning were of the highest order, though 
his devotion to science, by withdrawing him much from the practical details ‘of 
life, would probably have impaired his “efficiency as a public man. We allude 
to one who not only gave lustre to our own University, but shed abroad the 
light of his world-wide reputation—the gifted and lamented Professor Mac- 
Cullagh. Never, we believe, in the annals of the College, has any election 
taken “place within her walls that more profoundly agitated ‘the electors than did 
that of 1847. When we remember that the most fruitful element of excite- 
ment in this country, namely, religious differences, was necessarily absent, and 
that it can scarcely be said any spirit of party pr litic s—we mean such as divide 
Whig from Tory, ‘Conservative from Radical—was at all mixed up with the con- 
tention, we are forced to trace much of the excitement which existed throughout 
to the fact, that this was a contest to assert a great principle, that the repre. 
sentatives of the Irish University should, like those of the sister kingdom, be 
educated within the walls of the institution which they were to represent. Other 
motives for excitement, to which we have already alluded, mingled with that 
which we hold to have been the paramount one. The proceedings commenced 
on the 4th of August, 1847. The fourth candidate proposed was Mr. Napier, 
by Dr. Hart, and he was seconded by the Rev. Dr. Mortimer O'Sullivan. 
When he rose in his turn to address the electors, he was most enthusi: astically 
received. He briefly detailed his connexion with the College since his fifteenth 
year, his progress at his profession, and not ungracefully ‘alluded to the high 
encomium which the venerable Sergeant Warren had just before pronounced 
upon him. It had been put forward against Mr. Napier that his contest with 
Mr. Shaw was a personal one ; to this char ge he thus replied— 


“When Mr. Shaw asserts that this is a personal contest between him and me, involving 
no principle, I join issue with him on that. I have no merely personal object, nor have I 
any personal feeling against the right hon. gentleman. A feeling has for some time prevailed 
in the constituency, and I shared in it myself, that the representation of the University was 
far from satisfactory (hear, and cheers). I was applied to on the subject on more than one 
oecasion, but declined pressing myself forward ; and recently I said I would respond when- 
ever I should have reason to believe that I would be approved by a substantial portion of the 
constituency. I do not go into the details, which have been so much before the public, and 
admitted by Mr. Shaw’s friends ; but the charge against me, that I sounded the electors 
before I announced myself as a candidate, I declare, on the honour of a gentleman and the 
word of a Christian man, is utterly destitute of any foundation in truth or fact. eae I 
asked no one elector for his vote or support, until the requisition I received was presented to 
me ; and I was morally satisfied, from the assurance of friends, that the step would be 
approved of by the majority of the electors.” 


He concluded his vigorous and classical address in these words :— 


* Gentlemen, I am one of yourselves; I feel my bosom glow with youthful associations ; 
as I look around the place in which we are now assembled, what memories rush into my 
heart, and awaken those deep emotions which are amongst the high mysteries of our being. 
Behold, around me on every side, my brethren and companions. Yes, graduates of Oxford! 
I can here appeal to a feeling you could not infuse into your hearts—a child’s jealousy for its 
mother’s honour (tremendous cheering). Away then, gentlemen, with every narrow pre- 
judice ; a spirit of nationality does touch (I repeat my own words)—it does touch with 
a mysterious power the hearts of intelligent men (cheers). Gather around its altar on this 
interesting occasion, and let us mingle our united prayer for blessings upon our common 
country. The wind of conquest has swept the land, but the Lord was not in the wind; the 
earthquake of rebellion has convulsed it, but the Lord was not in the earthquake; the fire of 
agitation has wasted it, but the Lord was not in the fire. There is yet a still small voice; 
hear it—act upon it—it whispers peace.” 


The contest was continued with unabated spirit during five days, at the ter- 
mination of which Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Shaw were returned—the former hav- 
ing obtained seven hundred and thirty-seven votes, the latter five hundred and 
seventy-two. Mr. Napier having polled five hundred and thirty-nine ; eleven 
hundred and ninety electors having exercised their franchise. Nevertheless, 
though Mr. Napier was not returned, the principle upon which he was put for- 
ward virtually triumphed; and it is not a little curious to see that Upon an 
analysis, six hundred and ninety-five electors recorded their opinions in favour 
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of that principle, by giving their votes to one or both of the new candidates. 
And so, too, felt Mr. Napier, and all those who had struggled for that principle. 
In his speech after the ehaetion, he assured the successful candidate, that he was 
not going to part with the University :— 

‘“‘T here give him notice,” said he, “from this place, that, if I am a living man—if I am 
spared, I will meet him face to face at the next election (cheers). I will throw myself on the 
judgment of this constituency; and I am much mistaken, if he will not find that upon this 
occasion he has made his dying declaration” (cheers), 


Ere many months had elapsed, increasing indisposition rendered Mr. Shaw 
unable to discharge the laborious duties of parliamentary life. He resigned his 
seat for the University early in the year 1848, and Mr. Napier was returned in 
his place without opposition. 

Perhaps it was fortunate for Mr. Napier that he was unsuccessful in his first 
appeal to the electors. He was at the moment, it may be, too fresh from the 
peculiar associations of a particular class, both in politics and in religion. The in- 
terval afforded him time, and opportunity, too, to come out, as it were, from 
within the narrower limits within which he had moved, and to enlarge the sphere 
of his mental vision; to wear down, by contact with others, many a salient point 
which is too apt to offend those with whom it comes into collision ; to acquire 
more of the ‘teres atque rotundus,” that smooth rotundity, that polish which 
alone makes manifest the fine grain of a noble nature. Indeed, some of his best 
friends feared that the ardour of an untutored zeal would be likely to lead him 
from the large views of catholicity to the narrower ones of sectarianism, and thus 
place him in a false position with the Church herself, and both in a false position 
with the house. Whatever might have been apprehended on this head, to his 
honour be it recorded, that he has lived to dissipate every fear. Uncompromising 
in his principles, he is no bigot; ardent, he is ever cautious; and thoug 
sometimes impassioned, he is never led, in the hurry of debate, to forget what 
is due to himself, to others, or to the house. 

Early in March Mr, Napier took his seat in the House of Commons. At first 
he was cautious, quiet, and observant, contenting himself with a few short con- 
versational observations. On the 14th, he spoke briefly on the debate upon the 
punishment of death, and in a few days afterwards upon the proposition for extend. 
ing the income-tax to Ireland—a measure which he strenuously opposed. But his 
first speech of any importance was upon Mr. Sharman Crawford’s ** Outgoing 
Tenants Bill.” Before we advert particularly to this speech, it may not be amiss 
to say a word or two upon the manner in which the questions that related to this 
country were introduced into and dealt with in the house. An Irish question 
was generally brought forward by a particular party, and for party purposes. If 
it were a matter of grievance, then the grievance-monger was pretty sure to as- 
sail England for her injustice and oppression, and thus at the outset irritate those 
whom he should conciliate—threatening where he should remonstrate, declaiming 
where he should reason. In addition, Irish facts were rarely put forward in a man- 
ner that was very correct or very intelligible. Extravagant assertions were often 
advanced with recklessness, and subjects were discussed and commented upon in 
a aye of bombastic magniloquence very unsuitable to the English temperament, 
while the proverbial looseness and inaccuracy in statistics greatly diminished the 
value of such testimony with our more business-like neighbours. It is not, then, 
to be wondered that Irish questions were regarded with some alarm by the house, 
and its impatience of the manner in which they were introduced and handled was 
construed into an unwillingness to do justice to Ireland. During the debate upon 
Mr. Crawford’s bill, some of the Irish members did not fail to repeat the old accu- 
sation that the house was closed against Irish grievances, ‘* If it be so,” said Mr. 
Napier, in allusion to this complaint— 


“Tt is the fault of Irish members. Where is the measure that has been brought for- 
ward in a practicable shape that has been capriciously rejected? When have facts, dispas- 
sionately stated and accurately ascertained, been treated with disdain? I must say, in jus-_ 
tice to the English members, that in the limited opportunity I have had of observation, 1 see 
no indisposition to entertain the discussion of Irish questions, except so far as the manner in 
whieh they are introduced, may have occasioned that indisposition. If men are content to 
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indulge in vulgar clamour and general abuse, or, when they are precise in detail, if they are 
usually inaccurate in their facts and figures—if thus they nauseate Englishmen, without in- 
structing them on local matters — in common fairness, let themselves bear the blame of the 


natural result; and let those who send them as their representatives reap the fruit of their 
selection.” 


He then proceeds to discuss the measure, which he thoroughly exposed to the 
satisfaction of the house ; and after quoting from the speech of Mr. Blackburne, 
then Chief Justice, at the special commission, he continued :— 


“ Here, then, is the secret as to the miseries of Ireland; you discover it by a candid com- 
parison of the condition of her prosperous province and her degraded districts. The swell of 
agitation is thrown back from Ulster. British connexion is valued, not denounced ; its pri- 
vileges made available, not counteracted — kindly feeling between landlord and tenant pre- 
vails—religious liberty is honoured, and truth diffuses its own peculiar blessings. You look 
away from this prosperous spot: you see suspicion displacing confidence—hatred of England 
inculcated and cherished as a religious dogma—the bad passions aroused and inflamed—the 
charities of human hearts curdled and corrupted — those relations dissevered which are the 
offspring of dependence and protection : here are the immediate causes of the depression which 
is acknowledged ; you must renovate the soil before you can improve the products. So long 
as those who influence and stimulate the mind of the people, stoop to an ignominious popu- 
larity to trade upon their distress or disaffection, the efforts of the wise and good are baffled 
and impeded. This is the evil which must be met, and honestly and boldly grappled 
with. Your legislation is all romance, until this previous question be decided. The constitu- 
tion of England, that noblest edifice ever reared on earth — which stands amidst the storm 
which rocks all Europe to its centre —that which gives to England a name and a place on 
which heaven shines serenely—it must by its own steady powers infuse its own principles 
by gentle processes into the habits of the people of Ireland; trusting to the energy and wis- 
dom of its laws, and the power of its own executive: not suffering any irresponsible body of 
men to assume the right or the power of dictating terms of government ; but with conscious 
strength and dignity imparting the light and warmth of freedom to shine on all with steady 
impartiality, and thus quicken into life the attachment and respect of the people.” 


The speech was a remarkably telling one, and even those whose views it opposed, 
were forced to express their admiration, Mr. John O’Connell, Mr. O’Connor, 
Sir George Grey, Mr. P. Scrope, Mr. Fagan, and others, as they followed, 
paid each a tribute to the ability and clearness with which the speaker had 
dealt with his subject, though the compliments of some were, as might naturally 
have been expected, accompanied with some qualification. 

At this period the Whigs had no Irish law officer in Parliament, a position of 
itself sufficiently embarrassing, but which might have been made doubly so, by 
an able lawyer in the opposition, if he so desired. But faction was no part of 
Mr. Napier’s nature or principles. To his honour be it said, he was on every 
occasion ready to give his assistance to the house in answering questions and 
supplying information which should have been answered and supplied by some 
ministerial member ; and thus while he availed himself of those opportunities of 
usefulness, he acquired the respect of the house at large, and the friendly regard 
of many individuals politically opposed to him, and he was sure at all times to 
obtain a ready and attentive hearing. Early in the ensuing year, the relief of 
the distress in Ireland occupied the house. In the debate, Mr. Napier took a 
leading part. In a very able speech, he reviewed the condition of Ireland from 


the period of the Union. ‘Upon the passing of the Emancipation Act,” 
said he— 


“ What remained for the Government and Parliament to do but to take the social evils of 
that unhappy country into their serious consideration, and to apply a remedy for the correc- 
tion of them ? They were now paying the penalty of their long neglected duty. Instead of 
taking the “course which was so clearly pointed out to them, they made Ireland the battle- 
field of party. A system of policy was pursued, fomenting discord and division ; it curdled 
the charities of human hearts, wasted the energies and augmented the social miseries of the 
people. Let them, however, now learn wisdom from the experience of the past. 

“He admitted there was nothing more unwise towards Ireland than to hold out to 
her the prospect of removing all her evils by legislation — evils which no legislation of 
itself could remedy. He often remarked that this induced a class of people to look for- 
ward for the most romantic benefits from legislation. In the face of all the evils which 
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afflicted Ireland, there was not one measure of a statesman-like character proposed to save 
the country. 

“ He (Mr. Napier) had certainly supported, with all his heart, the Government in the 
measures they had brought forward to secure that peace and repose. Let them have some 
measures for promoting the employment of the people. Society in Ireland—some portion of 
it at least — must be reconstructed ; and he firmly believed that there never was a nobler 
opportunity for doing so, and placing it upon a permanent and peaceful footing, than the 
present.” 


A vigilant guardian of the Protestant Church, Mr. Napier was ever ready to 
vindicate her against the assaults of her enemies. When Mr. Roche, upon the 
debate of the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, in language neither very ornate 
nor temperate, asserted of the Protestant Establishment, that «that gross and 
intolerable monopoly stood at the head and front of Ireland’s grievanees,” Mr. 
Napier stood up as hee champion, though he had not intended to have spoken 
on the matter before the house :— 


“ But, after the challenge made that night with regard to the Irish Established Church, 
by the hon. member for Cork (Mr. Roche), he felt called upon, as one of the representatives 
of that Church, to rise and meet that challenge with as much boldness and firmness as it had 
been given. He never wished to be ostentatious of his religion, but he trusted he should 
never be the man to be ashamed of it. He was ready to meet the challenge against that 
Church upon every ground — upon the ground of its antiquity, the truth of its doctrine, as 
being conformable with Scripture—the correctness of its discipline—the unbroken succession 
of its spiritual leaders from the earlier ages down to the present times; all its long catalogue 
of bishops, many eminent for their piety and their learning, could trace their descent from 
the days of St. Patrick. 

“ He (Mr. Napier) upheld the creed of that Church, on which his humble but immortal 
hope depended. He admitted that others differed with him; but let them show him one 
point of toleration upon which their liberty was pressed, and he (Mr. Napier) would help to 
remove their ground of complaint. Nine-tenths of the property of Ireland belonged to Pro- 
testants; and support for the Church was a tax on property — no personal tax was exacted 
in Ireland, from any man to pay for a religion of which he did not approve ; save and except, 
indeed, so far as funds were regularly taken from the national exchequer to keep up May- 
nooth, and for other similar matters. There was a charge on the property, and those who took 
that property surely ought not to refuse to pay their creditor what they had engaged to pay 
him, merely because he differed in religion. But he would go from the south to the north 
of Ireland, and trace in all its territorial extension the benefits and advantage of Protestant- 
ism. He found it foster no sedition or revolutionary spirit ; and in Protestant Ulster in par- 
ticular, prosperity, industry, and every blessing that gave temporal and spiritual happiness to 
man reigned co-extensively with that Protestantism, which contained the germs of everything 
that could make a people prosper for time and for eternity.” 


The important question upon the rate-in-aid came before the house in March, 
1849. It involved a principle of great importance to many parts of Ireland, 
namely, the justice of making the solvent unions bear the defalcations of those 
that were insolvent. Against this proposition Mr. Napier contended, in a 
speech of great research and remarkable ability. He insisted that neither the 
law of Elizabeth, nor that of 1838, recognised the principle of responsibility 
beyond the limits of the particular union, much less could the Poor Law Exten- 
sion Act be considered to do so. He urged two main objections to the applica- 
bility of the measure: first, that it was unjust —and secondly, that it was un- 
wise. ‘* Was it wise,” he asked— 


“ Or generous for this great country, whose resources and power enabled it to throw down 
the gauntlet to the rest of the world in defiance, to fasten upon a few parties in Ireland the 
burden of this rate, who had already been almost exclusively taxed under the poor law for 
the support of the destitute in their island, which was an integral part of the British empire ? 
The calamity under which Ireland was suffering was providential, and the charge —— 
oF relieving her from it ought to be borne by the kingdom generally. 

. ° Upon a matter of this description and magnitude they ought to take 
a large and comprehensive and wise and generous view of the policy to be pursued. There 
were three things Ireland wanted in order to promote her welfare. The first was repose, a 
cessation of political differences, and angry feelings and disputes ; secondly, capital; thirdly, 
the exertion of private individuals for the purposes of agricultural i improvement. Any policy 
that would ensure even one of these three things ought, in his opinion, to meet with favour 
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on the part of the house; and any course of action which was likely to have a contrary effect 
ought to be discouraged. Now, let him for a moment test these three subjects by the feeling 
of the people of Ireland; and a large proportion of them were perfectly capable of forming 
a judgment upon them. The house must he already aware that the majority of the Irish 
people had expressed opinions unfavourable to the measure, and that in some instances threats 
had been held out with respect to obedience to the law. His own hope was, that if the bill 
should pass, its provisions would be quietly obeyed ; but at the same time he was of opinion 
that obedience might be purchased at a very dear price. From the opinion which was known 
to prevail upon the subject of the measure, he thought that it would tend to weaken the af- 
fections of the loyal portion of the people of Ireland towards England, and that it would en- 
gender feelings of animos ity towards British legislation. ° . : 

With regard to the question of capital, if it was \ gonsidesed pdviesble to make advances of the 
public money, could they not be made under ordinary circumstances, and not by diminishing 
the shattered remnant of the capital which remained in the country? The constant system 
of taxing property in Ireland it was that deterred men who had capital from employing it, 
and thus private enterprise was paralysed. ° . ° e With regard 
to the financial argument in respect of Ireland— if it were the real sound feeling of Engl: nd— 
not that unhealthy feeling which induced a desire to shift a burden from their own to other 
shoulders—if the sound feeling of this country were that Ireland ovght to bear any addi- 
tional taxation, he would not put forward a mere financial argument against such a feeling, 
because he was very anxious that there should be good fee Jing on both “sides ; ill-feeling on 
either or both sides could only be injurious to both countries, therefore, he thought it both un- 
wise and ungenerous to press such a measure. There ought, in common justice, to be either 
local rating and local taxation, or, that failing, then the appeal for aid ought to be made to 
the imperial treasury.” 


Sir Robert Peel followed Mr. Napier, and spoke in terms of high eulogy of his 
speech—an eulogy all the more valuable, as the right honourable baronet was 
always chary of his commendation. Mr. Napier was congratulated on every 
side; and as he passed through the lobby of the house shortly afterwards, he 
met Sir James Graham, who s said, ««T congratulate you on your most able and 
eloquent speech—it was worthy of the best days of old Ireland, the days of 
Plunket eloquence.” ‘Turning from the commendations at St. Stephen's to that 
nearer home, an amusing instance was related by a northern barrister, who 
heard the comment about to be stated. ‘The people in the north of Ireland were 
greatly excited about the rate-in-aid, and in Belfast they were somewhat disap. 
pointed, that their own members had not taken a more active part in the debate. 
Gateerk when Mr. Napier's speech appeared in the papers, they comforted 
themselves with the gratifying reflection that he was their own man, if he was 
not their own member ; and so they felt no scruple in appropri: ating the honour 
and glory of the matter to themselves. «* Ay, ay,” said an old, sturdy Pres- 
byterian, “ our Mr, Nz apier has done his duty like aman. I see Sir Raabart 
has noticed him just nine times over in his speech —I counted them.myself, 
sir.” 
From this period Mr, Napier constantly experienced the kindly and, as he felt 
it, very generous notice of Sir Robert Peel, which was expressed as well in pri- 
vate asin public. When he applied for an adjournment of the debate on the 
Viceroyalty question, he begged it as a favour from Lord John Russell, and said 
that one reason for his doing so was, that he observed Mr. Napier had endea- 
voured to catch the Speaker’s eye, and wished to speak on the question, and that 
he had never listened to the honourable and learned gentleman without wishing 
to hear him again. Indeed the very marked respect paid by Sir Robert Peel, 
while it could not fail to be very gratifying to Mr. Napier, placed him at the 
same time in a somewhat delicate position. He felt grateful, and must have 
been desirous to show his sense of a notice which he considered generous, as it 
was gratuitous, and which he knew could not but be serviceable to him; while, 
at the same time, he was sensitively fearful lest, in his intercourse with Sir 
Robert, he might be suspected of making any unbecoming advances, It was not 
till the death of that eminent statesman that he felt himself entirely released from 
all embarrassment ; and on the day that the melancholy event was first notified to 
the house, Mr. Napier took occasion, opportunely offered, to pay a just tribute 
to the talents and the labours of the departed. 
A diligent and constant attendant on his parliamentary duties, to which he 
ever postponed professional emolument, Mr. Napier spoke on all the leading 
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uestions before the house, and sat upon all the important committees. The 
— upon the Receivers under the Irish Courts of Equity was prepared by 
him, and he afforded valuable assistance in the ‘* Process and Practice Act,” 
which was publicly acknowledged by Sir J. Romilly; also in the ‘ Criminal 
Law Amendment Act,” and others ; while he prepared and carried through the 
house, even in the days of the Whigs, the admirable Ecclesiastical Code, which 
is justly regarded as a great and substantial boon to the Protestant Church and 
clergy. 

Upon the sudden resignation of Lord John Russell and his colleagues last 
year, his successor in office, the Earl of Derby, at once offered to Mr. Napier 
the Attorney-Generalship of Ireland. The office was tendered to him upon 
terms alike honourable to both parties, leaving Mr. Napier perfectly free, upon 
certain questions, to retain those opinions which, we believe, no temptations, 
however great, would induce him to sacrifice. At the same time the Earl of 
Eglinton was sent over as viceroy to this country, and under his administration 
Mr. Napier assumed the important duties of his office. They were both new 
hands, so far as office was concerned ; and, in common with many other of the 
appointments, afforded the extruded Whigs and the uncourted Irish patriots 
matter for merriment, as being inexperienced Johnny Raws, and so forth. It 
was quite true they had not experience enough of official diplomacy to have 
confounded the distinctions between right and wrong, nor been gazing sufficiently 
long through a Downing-strect atmosphere, to be unable to see any object un- 
tinctured by the hues of party, or undistorted by the love of power. But to 
make amends for these deficiencies in their education, they had a simplicity of 
manner and speech, that, however contemptible in the eyes of old political 
stagers, was quite refreshing and naive to the mass of the people. They abso- 
lutely not only always meant what they said, but ventured, with a charming 
frankness, very often to say what they meant. With these old-fashioned notions 
Lord Eglinton entered upon his executive policy in this country, aided in chief 
by one whose sagacity, wisdom, and learning placed him amongst the foremost 
judicial persons of the age; while his temper, discretion, experience, and sterling 
common sense rendered him the sagest and safest of councillors. We allude, of 
course, to the late Lord Chancellor Blackburne. 

Ireland has proverbially been ever the difficulty of England. Never was it 
more so than during the viceroyalty of his noble predecessor. To Lord 
Clarendon is due the solution of one political problem, at all events—the utter 
impossibility of achieving the prosperity of a nation by those very means that 
would ensure the ruin of an individual. That to be politically tortuous, un- 
eandid and insincere, till no man could respect his government, speculate upon 
his political movements, or depend on his political justice, is not the way to 
govern any country—least of all, such a country as Ireland—but, on the con- 
trary, constitutes the very fittest policy to alienate her from England, to increase 
her dissensions, and exasperate her classes, the one against the other, and roll 
all back into barbarism and anarchy, Lord Clarendon had indeed completely 
proved, to the cost of the Irish people, and the satisfaction of the whole world. 
With such an example to profit by, and such a problem solved to his hand, it 
somehow occurred to the unsophisticated mind of Lord Eglinton that, perhaps, 
after all, political probity and justice might be regulated by, and dependent on, 
somewhat the same eternal rules as governed private morals. And so he began 
to take a survey of the past, to see what he was to shun, as well as what he was 
to follow. He found that much of the Trish difficulty was created by a long 
series of misgovernment. First, the country had been, as it were, portioned 
out to noble families of great influence—undertakers, who administer everything 
by family jobbing. Then the people rose against the tyranny of the oligarchy, 
and made themselves formidable, and they had to be conciliated ; and, accord- 
ingly, a new dogma was propounded, namely, that the country should be 
governed through the priests. But, whether it was priest or patrician, still no 
minister or viceroy ventured to bring the governed, as it were, face to face with 
the governors—to teach the people that the true and just function of a govern- 
ment was to do what was just and right, because it was just and right; and to 
deal directly with the peope and for the people, as a community, and not as an ap- 
penage—to be candid, and firm, and fair, and generous, yet to be uncompromis- 
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ing where principle was concerned ; to tamper with no crime, to tolerate no trea- 
son, to enter into no alliance with agitators, lay or clerical, whether in the chapel- 
yard, or at St. Stephen's, or in courts of justice—in fine, to make justice respected 
by exhibiting it as pure and impartial, and the law supreme, by showing it 
simple and uncompromising, without respect of persons. Lord Eglinton 
determined to attempt this novel mode of administering the affairs of Ireland. 
He was heartily met in his honest endeavours by those whom the Earl of Derby 
had given him as his law officers, advisers and associates, and to whom he 
became most cordially attached. Ireland soon began to feel the change—to 
trust in the assurances which were given to her with a sincerity of manner that 
every heart acknowledged ; and men began to understand that there is a policy 
which is superior to party and subdues faction, that seeks to make all parties 
satisfied, by aiming to advance the common interest of all. This policy was 
administered most happily by a nobleman who deported himself with a simple 
frankness, and a most unaffected courtesy, to all classes, creeds, and parties, and 
who carried with him, in retiring from this country, the respect of all, and, 
we may add, the affectionate esteem of the majority of the nation. Sincerely 
do we hope chat his successor will endeavour to carry out, patiently and per- 
manently, this the only policy which has ever been found successful in Ireland. 
England is bound to see that this policy is adhered to, for she has seen the good 
fruits that it has borne, and Ireland should not be satisfied with any other. 

But we have been in some degree digressing from our subject. While Mr. 
Napier was in office, he dedicated himself wholly to its duties. He, with his 
able and energetic colleague, soon reduced the Ribbon covers to submission and 
tranquillity, by firm and successful prosecutions. One of the most pressing 
questions which required a settlement was that which related to the occupation 
of land, not only by reason of some real social grievances involved, but still more 
from the facility with which selfish and dishonest agitators turned those griev- 
ances into engines to inflame the minds of the people. Mr. Napier prepared 
with great and patient industry a series of bills, for the purpose of abolishing the 
old code, and entirely re-edifying it in a manner at once solid and simple. Of 
these bills we have recently spoken, freely expressing our opinions both in our 
approval and dissent. ‘They are now in committee. We believe it is the gene- 
ral hope that their author will be able to carry them through the house with 
such modifications as will make them a vast benefit to the country. 

When Lord Derby resigned the seals of office, Mr. Napier was remitted to his 
non-official life. It is not unlikely that, if the ministry had stood, he might have 
passed very soon from the official position which he filled so worthily to a seat on 
the judicial bench, for which he is so eminently qualified. That he did not, we think 
may be matter of just regret, if not to himself, yet assuredly to the country. To 
place the administration of the laws in the hands of a man of learning and virtue, 
to whom the profession may look up, and in whom the nation can confide, is to 
confer an incalculable benefit on society ; as to promote to such a dignity any 
who may want either personal virtue or professional knowledge, is a treacherous 
use by the minister of the power with which the country has entrusted him. 
For Mr. Napier we have no anxiety. He was ever fond of his profession for its 
own sake, and for the sake of those to whom it has bound him in the endearing 
ties of life-long friendship. He returns to a natural position in the highest 
ranks of the profession ; it is said that his health much needed a respite from 
Parliament, and that his political labours should, in justice to himself, & closed 
soon, and judicial duty his reward. Whether in Parliament, the profession, the 
bench, or the private circle, we hope ever to see him what we have ever known 
him to be, and wish him to continue. 
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Wuatever other steam routes may be 
established between England and Aus- 
tralia, whether by the Cape of Good 
Hope, or over the Isthmus of Panama, 
we think the one by Ceylon, Singapore, 
and Torres Straits must eventually be 
occupied by a regular line of packets. 
The advantages of this line would be, 
that, while it afforded as safe and as 
speedy a passage as any other from 
England to Sydney and to our Aus- 
tralian dominions, it would likewise 
serve to bind and connect those with 
our great Indian empire — to open up 
and make known, and profitable to us 
and to the world, the many rich and 
beautiful islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago; and would become the me- 
dium of connexion also between the 
Spaniards and the Philippine Islands, 
on the one side, and the Dutch and 
the Netherlands’ East Indies on the 
other. The establishment of such a 
line of packets, if well and liberally 
founded, and managed in a large and 
impartial spirit, free from all jealousy, 
even of a national character, and 
adapted to suit the convenience of all 
nations, as well as ourselves, would be 
a feat well worthy to take its place in 
history among political achievements 
of ahigh order. It might be the means 
of spreading the light of religion and 
civilisation over many fair regions of 
the earth, as well as increasing the 
wealth and adding to the prosperity 0 of 
ourselves and other more or less civi- 
lised people. It would be the opening 
of a great highway into countries 
deountieg in mineral wealth, of the 
richest and most fertile soil, clothed 
with the most useful, as well as the 
rarest and most costly of vegetable 
productions ; and possessing a variety 


of form and surface, an immensity of 


coast line, together ‘with sufficient in- 
land spaces, composed of every modifi- 
cation of plains, of mountains, and 
of valleys, calculated, with their tropi- 


* 1. “A Visit to the Indian Archipelago, in H. M. S. Meander.” 
Bentley. 


H. Keppel, R.N. 2 vols. London: 


cal, but insular and ee climate, 
for every variety of cultivation, and 
affording facilities for every species of 
commerce. 

Ve propose, with the aid of the 
books mentioned at the foot of this 
page,* and our remembrance of some 
others, assisted also by some personal 
knowledge and recollections of that 
portion of the earth, to take the reader 
a trip, from the Straits of Malacca 
through the Indian archipelago, as far 
as New Guinea and the northern shores 
of Australia. 

If we entered the Straits of Malacca 
from the north-west, leaving our plea- 
sant settlement of Pulo Penang on our 
left, and the independent Sumatran 
state of Acheen on our right, we should 
see the shore on either hand gradually 
closing in, till the straits were not more 
than twenty miles in width. The Su- 
matran shore would then appear very 
low and flat, ev idently, as far as could 
be seen into the interior, a great jungle 
or forest, traversed by many rivers, 
whose deltas often make the coast a 
mere mud bank for many miles 
together. The lofty volcanic peaks of 
the interior, some of which are said to 
be 15,000 feet high, are far too distant 
to be visible in any ordinary condition 
of the atmosphere. 

On the Malacca shore the land is 
likewise rather low, but broken here 
and there by some small hills and un- 
dulations, and the white sand beach, 
now and then interrupted by a small 
rocky cliff, or here and there by the 
jungly entrance of a little river. The 
whole country seems covered with 
wood, among which groves of cocoa- 
nuts and other palms wave their fea- 
thered heads, like the ornamental 
plumes of the forest. At some miles’ 
distance in the interior, may now and 
then be discerned, through the hot and 
trembling haze of the tropical sky, the 
dim outline of some bold granitic hills. 


By Captain the Hon. 


2. “ Narrative of the Voyage of Ii. M. 8S. Rattlesnake, commanded by the late Captain 


Owen Stanley, R.N.” 
Boone. 
VOL, XLI.—NO. CCXLIII. 


By John Macgillivray, F.R.G.S. 
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One of these, called Mount Ophir, at 
the back of Malacca, rises to a height 
of about 3,600 feet. 

If we took boat and entered the lit- 
tle rivulet, and landed at the town of 
Malacca, we should find a most plea- 
sant and picturesque old town, with 
some remains of the architecture of 
its former Portuguese masters, and 
still more quaint old buildings, charac- 
teristic of the Dutch, from whom it 
came into our possession. Chinese 
houses, ornamented with all the gro- 
tesqueness for which that nation is fa- 
mous; Chinese temples, with huge gilt 
images, and cool courts, under groves 
of beautiful trees; and the more tragile 
houses of the Malay people, that look 
as if made merely out of the refuse 
wood and sticks of the bamboos, ba- 
nanas, and palm-trees in which they 
are secluded :—all these, with open, 
grassy spaces, bordered by noble ta- 
marind trees, and cool, sheltered lanes 
and alleys, under avenues of cocoa-nuts 
and bamboos, form a most agreeable 
contrast to the glaring, dusty streets, 
bare spaces, and spick and span new 
English houses we should afterwards 
meet with at Singapore. Malacca is, 
no doubt, rather a lazy place; there is 
not much business doing ; nobody 
seems to be ina hurry, neither does 
any one seem at all anxious for hard 
work. But there is a delightful, 
dreamy sort of air about it, every one 
appearing quite happy and contented, 
which, to our feelings, made it a most 
enjoyable place for a short residence. 
There is, moreover, no spot in the 
world—and for this assertion we can 
quote the authority of the Resident— 
where there is so little crime of any 
sort. ‘The criminal courts have really 
nothing to do, and the civil almost as 
little. Any man, by two or three days’ 
moderate exertion, can earn enough to 
support him in ease, and supply him 
with amusement for the rest of the 
week; and, accordingly, having food, 
shelter, and amusement, and occa. 
sionally a little finery, they are there- 
with content. 

We dwell rather on Malacca, as, on 
the entrance to the great Malay archi- 
pelago, because it always appeared to 
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us that its inhabitants afforded a good 
type of what all the Malayo-Polynesian 
races would become, whenever they 
had been for a sufficient time under a 
good government—a government that 
would keep order and administer equal 
justice, without being over strict in 
exacting either money, labour, or re- 
ligious observances, from the popu- 
lation.* 

Let us, however, proceed a little, 
and visit Singapore. On approaching 
it the Straits of Malacca seem to be 
completely closed by low land on every 
side, a number of islands lying across 
it, the passages between which, as well 
as great part of the adjacent seas, are 
so encumbered with shoals, that the 
unwary captain who happens to touch 
on one of them about high water will 
probably, in a short time, be able to 
walk round his ship and examine the 
state of her bottom, and may con- 
sider himself a lucky man if that be all 
the harm that happens to him. 

Arrived off the town of Singapore 
we still seem to be in a lake surrounded 
by rather low land on every side, that 
on the south being cut up by a multi- 
tude of channels, not yet known or sur- 
veyed, although all inhabited, and 
sometimes, to our shame be it spoken, 
by people whose trade is a sort of pet- 
tifogzing piracy. They emerge in 
small prahus from their retreats, and 
pounce on any native boats, sam- 
pans, or prahus they may be able to 
master ; robbing and, perhaps, mur- 
dering our customers, and sometimes 
our own subjects, within sight of our 
own doors, and of the vessels lying at 
anchor in our harbours. 

Of Singapore we will allow Captain 
Keppel to speak :— 


“On the banks of a small stream — the 
rendezvous, until 1819, of only a few Malay 
trading prahus—now stands the rich and ex- 
tensive town of Singapore.t By no act of his 
life did Sir Stamford Raffles manifest greater 
discernment and foresight than by founding 
this settlement. In 1824, five years after 
its first establishment, the population 
amounted to 11,000, ‘the magical result,’ 
says its eminent founder, of ‘ perfect freedom 
in trade.’ This number had already doubled 
itself when I saw the place for the first time, 


* There is a considerable Malay College in Malacca, which has made it of late years the 


centre of Malayan literature and instruction. 


t Captain Keppel calls it Sincapore, a method of spelling that ought to be discouraged, as 
its name is really “Singha pura” the * Lion city.” 
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in 1833; and it has continued to increase 
ever since in the same rapid way.* Singa- 
pore has now become the commercial em- 
porium of all the trading communities of the 
eastern archipelago, as well as of that ex- 
tensive trade which is carried on by all 
nations with China and India, Hither also 
resort, now twice in every month, the steam 
vessels of the Dutch from Batavia, of the 
Spaniards from Manila, and our own from 
China, to meet the European mail. The 
number of square-rigged vessels that anchor 
annually in the roads exceeds a thousand. 
The island measures twenty-seven miles in 
length, and eleven in breadth. <A few years 
ago it was a dense jungle. On every hill 
may now be seen the residence of some hos- 
pitable merchant, surrounded by plantations 
of nutmegs or other spice trees. Excellent 
roads intersect the island, and substantial 
bridges are thrown across its streams.” 


So far we can corroborate and agree 

ae ee : 
with Captain Keppel; but, when we 
were there in 1845, many of these 
roads only led through jungle much 
invested with tigers, and we fancy 
neither can have been much diminished 
since, as Captain Keppel says— 


“The annual loss of human life from 
tigers, chiefly among the Chinese settlers, is 
perfectly fearful, averaging no fewer than 
860, or one per diem.” 


And he goes on to relate some in- 
teresting anecdotes of adventures with 
these ‘‘ wild bastes,” for which we must 
refer our readers to his book. 

Singapore is altogether a wonderful 
and interesting place, but not a plea- 
sant one according to our notions, and 
the higher ranks of its society appeared 
to us to be infected by a stiff and 
starched evangelicism—the source of 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncha- 
ritableness. 

Proceeding east from Singapore, we 
emerge, at Point Romania, into the en- 
trance of the China seas, and, keeping 
still easterly, we arrive at the north- 
west coast of Borneo and the now far- 
famed province of Sarawak.t 

Of Borneo we have no personal 


* Its population is said now to be 60,000. 
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knowledge, but from the descriptions 
we should judge that the natural fea- 
tures of the country greatly resemble 
those of the Malay peninsula, except 
that the rivers, plains, and mountains 
are all on a larger and grander scale. 
In the former book of Captain Keppel, 
as well asin the publications of Belcher 
and Marryat, the views of the river 
banks recalled to our recollection all 
the beauties of tropical scenery ; while 
those of the great mountain of Kineh 
Balu gave the idea of much grandeur, 
but also of much singularity and pecu- 
liarity in the outline, so as to puzzle 
our fancy as to what rock the moun- 
tain could possibly consist of. We 
‘an hardly imagine a more delightful 
sojourn for an enthusiastic naturalist 
than an encampment on the flanks of 
this mountain, which rises to a height of 
12,000 feet from the plains of a great 
unexplored country like Borneo, full of 
new animals, new birds, shells and in- 
sects, new trees and plants, and un- 
examined and undescribed rocks. 
Captain Keppel’s present book is 
taken up, as to the Bornean part of it, 
with a defence of the naval operations 
against the Sakarran and Sarebust 
pirates; a defence of Rajah Brooke, 
as connected therewith, and also of his 
general government of Sarawak, and 
some more extracts from his journals. 
Rajah Brooke is a man who has oc- 
cupied some considerable share of pub- 
lic attention of late years, for which 
reason we propose first briefly to ex- 
amine these his claims to hero worship. 
We can do this the more conscien- 
tiously as we never had any connexion 
either with himself, his friends, or his 
enemies ; never saw him for more than 
ten minutes, and know nothing more 
of him than we have seen in print, He 
went out some twelve or fourteen years 
ago, if we recollect rightly, asa private 
gentleman, in his own yacht, in search 
of adventures. He found them on the 
north-west coast of Borneo, where he 
entered the little river Sarawak, made 





t We must entreat our readers, if they have any feelings for the ears of those who have 
been accustomed to the harmony of the beautiful Malay language, not to pronounce this word 
as if it were the name of one Sarah Wack. The accent is on the second syllable, with the 
‘* a” broad and open, and the final “‘k” only just sounded merely like a thick “ h.” 

t These are the names of rivers east of the Sarawak, but the reader will look in vain in 
the chart given by Captain Keppel for these names, and many others mentioned in his book. 
Not only are many names omitted from this chart, which ought to have been inserted, but, 
according to our notions, there occur mistakes in the spelling of some of those that are given. 
For instance, the Malay name for a “ point,” or “ cape,” is “ tanjong,” not “ tajong.” 
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friends with the then Rajah Muda 
Hassim (a weak old gentleman, like 
many others of the Malay chiefs), as- 
sisted him to overcome his enemies, 
and received the rajahship for his pains. 
He took on himself the government of 
the country, with but little means of 
support, except his own energy and 
force of character, his determination to 
administer justice impartially, and to 
rule the people for their own good. 

He succeeded. All praise be to him 
for it. It was a difficult and rather 
ticklish task, requiring a good share of 
*¢ pluck” and of self-confidence, as well 
as considerable ability. Among any 
other race than a Malay race, the very 
great probability is, that he would 
never have had the chance afforded 
him, and if he had, that he would not 
have succeeded. 

We can, on our own personal an- 
thority, affirm that all the Malay* races 
are singularly docile—that docility is 
their most striking characteristic. They 
can easily be taught to be pirates ; 
easily trained to be quiet seamen; they 
can be made merchants or agricul- 
turists, servants or gentlemen, Hin- 
doos, Mahometans, or Christians, with 
greater ease and facility than, perhaps, 
any other race of people on the globe. 
Wedo not mean to say that they assume 
the appearance only of these things; 
on the contrary, they are perfectly 
genuine and sincere. They make as 
good, thorough-going, merciless, and 
desperate pirates under one kind of in- 
fluence, as under another they become 
mild, patient, persevering, Christian 
husbandmen, sailors, or merchants. An 
Arab trader settles among them, con- 
verts them all into Mahometans, and, 
probably, makes them pirates, for his 
own private advantage. A humane 
English gentleman visits them, and 
establishes himself among them as a 
ruler, and if he have the luck to be 
away from the influence of neigh- 
bouring potentates of another class, or 
if he can in any way overcome and 
repel their attacks, he founds a kingdom 
based on the principles of justice and 
humanity. 

Many minor instances of this might 
be found if they were sought for, of 
which the following is one that hap- 
pens to occur to us. In 1845 the 
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noble island of Lombock was virtually 
ruled by an Englishman of the name of 
King, and he may be ruler of it now for 
all we know to the contrary. He set- 
tled as a trader at Ampanam, and in a 
short time became the prime minister 
of the rajah, and his word became law 
over the whole country. An agent of 
his, an Englishman of no very high 
class as to manners or education, lived 
at the other end of the island, alone, ex- 
ercising an undisputed authority over 
the surrounding people. 

The mere fact, then, of Mr. Brooke 
(now Sir James) becoming Rajah of 
Sarawak, was, after all, nothing very 
outrageously wonderful. Almost any 
other English gentleman of average re- 
solution and ability, could have done 
the same thingif he had taken the fancy 
to try. Similar things could be done 
even now, either in other parts of Bor- 
neo or in many other islands of the east. 
Any gentleman who can fit out a good, 
armed yacht, and has a fancy for a prin- 
cipality in a rude, half-civilised country, 
and does not mind risking his life in the 
first attempt to obtain it, might soon 
acquire the style, title, and authority of 
rajah in the eastern archipelago. 

We believe that Rajah Brooke ad- 
ministered his government well and 
wisely, and, perhaps, in the only way 
that such a government could be well 
administered. He most undoubtedly, 
however, acted on one or two occasions 
without much scruple, and in a sufli- 
ciently arbitrary manner, somewhat in 
the Louis Napoleon style. We do not 
say he was not justified in so doing; 
we merely state the fact. He has how- 
ever, something about him of the char- 
latan and adventurer, which, if it has 
contributed to his success, has also, we 
think, been very greatly the cause of 
the obloquy that has lately attended it. 
He writes journals, but does not con- 
descend to publish them, delegating 
that office to sundry captains in the 
navy—Captain Keppel, first and chief; 
and they usher these journals into the 
world with a flourish of trumpets that 
no man could blow in his own behalf 
without being answered by a laugh. 

This course of proceeding may be a 
fortunate accident, but it rather smacks 
of policy and a foregone conclusion. 
It certainly could not have answered 
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better, had it been all a contrived sys- 
tem from the beginning. Rajah Brooke 
is now Sir James Brooke, Consul- 
governor-commissioner, with £3000 
per annum from the Imperial Govern- 
ment ; has been sent on an embassy to 
Siam (in which he failed egregiously), 
and has made treaties with the sultans 
of Bruni and Sooloo (which have had 
few or no results), 

He, with great arrogance, not long 
ago, demanded from the Governor of 
Singapore the dismissal of an officer of 
one of the courts of justice there, be- 
cause that officer had previously been 
editor of a paper, in which attacks on 
the rajah had appeared. He again in 
this reminds us of Louis Napoleon, on 
a small scale, who, doubtless, would 
send a demand for the head of the 
editor of the Times, or of Punch, if he 
thought he could get it. 

In the present work, Rajah Brooke 
commences a journal thus :— 


**June15th, 1850. Sincapore.—I commence 
anew a journal of events. This record 
will be for myself alone; I shall try to lose 
the sense of writing for the public, and use 
the freedom that I feel of action and of ex- 
pression.” 


Now, what man, commencing a 
really private journal, thinks it neces- 
sary to tell himself so at the beginning ? 
Moreover the journal is, throughout, 
carefully written—no hasty expression, 
no mere heads, or broken memoranda ; 
everything in it, too, tel/s well for Rajah 
Brooke. There is throughout it an 
air of apology and of defence, as if of a 
man advocating his own cause, and 
putting his actions in the best possible 
ight. There is, moreover, both in this 
portion and in all his other journals 
similarly published, an ostentation of 
philanthropy and _ disinterestedness, 
which begets suspicion. Now and 
then, too, an expression occurs, evi- 
dently betraying the fact of its being 
written for publication ; for instance— 


“2nd December.—The following descrip- 
tion of a bird, found in Labuan, is curious ; 
and I relate it as I heard it from Low and 
Brereton.” 


If this journal was really ‘for him- 
self alone,” to whom is he relating this 
description? Dozens of similar in- 
stances might be pointed out in it. 

Captain Keppel states that ‘* the 
notes are published as they are found 
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in the original manuscript.” Before 
reading them, we are told that he has 
‘‘with difficulty obtained permission 
to make use of them.” This is so evi- 
dently a piece of affectation on the 
rajah’s part, that, however it may 
have imposed on Captain Keppel, it 
will certainly not be accepted by us 
without a smile. 

Finally, we may dismiss Rajah 
Brooke with the verdict, that he seems 
in the main an honest, well-intentioned 
and humane man, of considerable 
energy and ability, but that he has his 
full share of vanity and ambition, which 
he endeavours to conceal under the 
guise of disinterested benevolence and 
general philanthropy ; and that, how- 
ever good his intentions may be, it 
would be just as well if he did not 
make such a fuss about them. 

As to the naval operations against 
the Sakarran and Sarebus pirates, we 
acknowledge ourselves to be converted 
from our previous distrust of their pro- 
priety, by the evidence and argu- 
ments brought forward by Captain 
Keppel. We are willing to set down 
to the darkness of the night, and the 
consequent impossibility of seeing ex- 
actly what was done, the excessive 
slaughter and destruction that was 
caused by the paddle-wheels of the Ne- 
mesis, and the arms of the party under 
Captain Farquhar. Doubtless, the 
morning light brought many a doubt 
and fear, mingled with regret, to the 
hearts of those engaged. To those 
feelings we are unwilling that a word 
of ours should add a single pang. The 
operations were justified in the main, 
both in their design and in their result. 
No man can be answerable in such cir- 
cumstances for the details of the exe- 
cution of his orders. In dealing with 
bodies of uncivilised or half-civilised 
men, whether in our own islands here at 
home, or in distant lands, among people 
called savages, it must always be borne 
in mind, that they do not understand 
or believe in your mercy or forbear- 
ance, unless they are fully aware of 
your power to destroy, and of your 
resolution to exercise it, if compelled 
to do so. In intercourse with so-called 
savage tribes, every one must hold 
himself prepared, with whatever re- 
luctance and regret, to give them the 
most practical and convincing proof of 
his power to destroy and utterly anni- 
hilate them, before he can expect them 
to give him credit for not exercising 
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that power. To act with energy— 
in plain words, to kill a certain num- 
ber of men, when circumstances jus- 
tify or compel you so to do, without 
hesitation, and in the most certain, 
rapid, and effectual manner, is often 
the truest humanity, and the one most 
likely to put a stop to all bloodshed for 
the future. 

We are now prepared to believe that 
circumstances did justify the attack on 
the Sakarran and Sarebus fleet, and can 
only regret that the rencontre did not 
take place by day, when justice might 
have been more tempered with merey 
than it was. 

Every one, the officers of the navy 
most especially, must rejoice that the 
iniquitous system of head-money for 
pirates — £20 for every carcass—has 
been put an end to. ‘This was one of 
the good results of that lamentable, 
though necessary action. 

Our former distrust of the propriety 
of those operations was, we must con- 
fess, a good deal heightened by our re- 
collection of the rencontre which took 
place some time previously on the 
coast of Gilolo, under the orders of 
Sir Edward Belcher. Mr. Marryat, 
one of his own officers, showed pretty 
clearly, in his account of the transac- 
tion, that the native prahus destroyed 
on that occasion, and for which a large 
sum of money was paid to Sir E. Bel- 
cher and the crew of the Samarang, 
were really gun-boats, or coast-guard 
boats, acting under the orders of the 
Dutch Government, or of the native 
chiefs, sanctioned by the Dutch. 

We recollect, in 1845, meeting in 
Sourabaya with an Englishman, the 
skipper of a small merchant vessel, that 
had been wrecked near New Guinea. 
He had been passed on by native pra- 
hus from one island to another, till he 
came to Java. One of the islands he 
had visited was Gilolo; and we well re- 
member his telling us that he was there 
obliged to deny he was an Englishman, 
and pass himself off as an American, 
because the people were so exasperated 
in consequence of an unjustifiable at- 
tack from one of our men-of-war—the 
wanton destruction of their prahus, 
and the uncalled for burning otf one or 
two of their peaceful and unoffending 
villages. We disbelieved the story at 
the time, and repudiated the statement, 
for the honour of the cloth; but after 
reading Belcher’s and Marryat’s ac- 
count of the voyage of the Samarang, 
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we fear there was too much truth in 
the native version of the story. Doubt- 
less it was a mistake on the part of Sir 
Edward Belcher, but such mistakes 
have very awkward consequences, 

Let us continue our voyage, under 
the guidance of Capt. Keppel, through 
other parts of the Archipelago. From 
Sarawak he sailed along the north- 
west coast of Borneo, touching at 
Lubuan and Maludu Bay, and then 
visited Sooloo, passing many small, 
but beautiful islands on hisway. Of 
Sooloo itself he quotes the following 
description by Mr. Hunt, which we 
believe to be near the truth, although 
written rather in the style of a George 
Robins :— 


“There are few landscapes in the world 
that exhibit a more delightful appearance 
than the sea coasts of Sooloo; the luxuriant 
variety of the enchanting hills exhibits a 
scenery hardly ever equalled, and certainly 
never surpassed, by the pencil of the artist. 
Some with majestic woods, that wave their 
lofty heads to the very summits; others, 
with rich pasturage, delightfully verdant ; 
others, again, exhibit cultivation to the 
mountain top, chequered with groves, afford- 
ing a grateful variety to the eye: in a word, 
it only requires the decorations of art and 
civilised life, to form a terrestrial paradise.” 


At the small island of Cagayan 
Sooloo, Captain Keppel visits the lake 
described by Sir Edward Belcher, and 
discovers another one. They must be 
very curious and interesting places :— 


“We came to, in ten fathoms, about a 
mile off the south side of Cagayan, and im- 
mediately commenced our examination of 
the curious circular lake. The entrance is 
by a gap about fifty yards wide; this, how- 
ever, is crossed by a bank of coral, which ex- 
tends along the whole south coast, and at low 
water is nearly dry, so as to exclude any boat 
larger than acanoe. Just outside the middle 
of the bar was a small island of rock and sand- 
stone, with a sufficient shelter of bushes to make 
an excellent sheltered spot for our pic-nic. 
On passing the bar we found ourselves inside 
a magnificent circular lake of deep blue wa- 
ter; its circumference was about three miles, 
It was completely encircled by sandstone 
cliffs, upwards of two hundred feet in height, 
and nearly perpendicular; their sides were 
covered with trees and shrubs. In the na- 
tural barriers of this remarkable enclosure, 
only two small breaks occurred; one was 
the gap by which we entered, the other was 
on the east-north-east side. 

“From the inside, the little island at the 
entrance had all the appearance of having 
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once filled the gap, and locked as if it had 
been forced out into the sea by some internal 
pressure. The break which I mentioned on 
the north-east side did not come lower than 
within seventy or eighty fect of the water's 
edge, and was partially concealed by the 
thick foliage of the jungle and forest trees. 
In sounding we found the depth of water to 
vary from fifty to sixty fathoms; and it 
appeared to be as deep at the sides as in the 
centre. Nothing could be more beautifully 
luxuriant than the growth of the jungle 
trees of every description ; their trunks and 
branches covered with an endless variety of 
beautiful creepers in brilliant blossom, hang- 
ing in festoons to the very water's edge. Over 
our heads, disturbed by such unusual visitors, 
numbers of pigeons flew to and fro; while 
many varieties of parrots screamed their re- 
monstrance at our intrusion. Forming our- 
selves into small parties, we dispersed ; some 
to haul the seine, some to search for shells, 
while a third party explored the gap on the 
north-east side, clambering up without any 
anticipation of a further treat, which was 
in reserve for them. 

“ At a height of about ninety feet, another 
beantiful lake burst on their astonished sight, 
circular in form, and as nearly as possible 
similar to that which they had just left. 
The two lakes were separated by a sort of 
natural wall, and the spectator, standing on 
its narrow edge, could, by a mere turn of the 
head, look down either on the inner lake, at 
a depth of thirty feet, or on the outer, eighty 
feet beneath him, almost perpendicularly. 
The water of the higher, or inner lake, was 
perfectly fresh ; but it may be observed, that 
while it is called the inner Jake, because we 
approached it through the other, it is, in fact, 
a very little further inland than the first. 
Men and axes were procured from the ship ; 
the trees were cut down, and a road made 
up the gap; a raft was then constructed, and, 
together with a small boat, launched upon 
the upper water. Our operations soon drew 
some of the natives to the spot, who expos- 
tulated on our proceedings, informing us that 
the waters of the lake were sacred, and had 
never yet been desecrated by the presence or 
by the pressure of an earthly canoe; that the 
Spirit of the Lake (by description a fiery 
dragon of the worst order) would not fail to 
manifest his displeasure at the innovation ; 
and that nothing would induce them to ven- 
ture on it. These scruples were, however, 
got over by one of them after he had swal- 
lowed a glass of grog. 

“It was not until we were afloat on the 
inner lake, that we were enabled to form a 
correct idea of the beauty of its encircling 
barriers, and of the luxuriant vegetation 
which graced them. We had then also the 
best view of the extraordinary gap through 
which we had passed into it. The sandstone 
cliffs were more perpendicular on the fresh- 
water side, assuming the appearance of mas- 
sive masonry ; and the gap might be a por- 
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tal, a hundred feet in height, broken through 
the immense stone wall. The creepers, also, 
were hence seen to great advantage, some of 
them falling in most beautiful luxuriance, 
the whole length, from the summit of the 
surrounding heights to the water's edge. 

“T should have added, that the cliffs on 
the lake-side were intersected at regular dis- 
tances, by a stratum of conglomerate.” 


We are reminded by these descrip- 
tions of the sacred lake mentioned by 
Herman Melville, in his ‘ Typee,” a 
book which gives the most truthful and 
accurate, because the most glowing 
and vivid pictures of the Marquesas 
Islands, not very dissimilar in any re- 
spect to many of those in the eastern 
archipelago. 

We incline to the suspicion, that 
these circular lakes of Cagayan were 
old craters, the sandstone and conglo- 
merate being, probably, volcanic tuff 
and breccia. 

Incidental mention frequently occurs 
of the beauties of the archipelago, 
whether it be of a little coral islet, 
with its white beach, rising from un- 
fathomable dark blue water, or of the 
large and mountainous islands such as 
Mindanao. 

Let us take the following peep into 
the island of Luzon, the principal one 
of the Philippines. The party start 
from Manila, up the river Pasig :— 


“We took canoe and paddled up the 
river, on either side of which, the country- 
houses and gardens of the inhabitants ex- 
tended for miles. 

“It was dark when we reached the en- 
trance to the lakes, and our boatmen took it 
easy during the night, but at daylight, when 
we rubbed our eyes, and looked about us, 
the change seemed magical. Instead of the 
narrow and very muddy river on which we 
were paddling when we went to sleep, we 
found ourselves on the bosom of a magnifi- 
cent lake, measuring several miles across; 
and in water, which, although fresh, was 
deep and blue in appearance, The hills, or 
rather mountains, came sloping down from 
the clouds to the water's edge ; we could see 
the fish rising in all directions. As we passed 
by headlands, or emerged from groups of 
islands, fresh expanses of the lakes opened 
before us, all of the same beautiful charac- 
ter. It was, in fact, one large lake; though 
in many places nearly separated into severak 
different basins, by narrow passes and nu- 
merous islets. We went on wondering and 
admiring, until we reached our friend’s resi- 
dence in the vicinity of a large and flourish- 
ing villages . . . . After this, he 
provided us with a guide to the summit of a 
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hill in the vicinity, commanding an exten- 
sive view. On our way thither, we passed 
through the village, which is approached by 
pleasant lanes, sheltered from the sun by 
hedges of bamboo, the ends of which, grace- 
fully inclining inwards, formed an arch 
overhead. The houses were clean and well 
built, with white walls and neatly thatched 
roofs ; the streets are built at right angles; 
and there is, after the common fashion of 
Spanish towns, a plaza, or square in the 
centre.* . . . . The low land between 
the village and the hills at the back, was 
drained and highly cultivated. The corn 
fields were generally fringed with groves of 
cocoa-nut trees, affording a very pleasant 
and necessary retreat from the noonday sun. 

“Tt was intensely hot, and the hill ascent 
very laborious: but the view from the sum- 
mit was worth the trouble. Looking in the 
direction where we imagined we had entered 
the waters, we were at fault; for the laby- 
rinth of lakes seemed interminable; basin 
after basin of blue water appearing, one be- 
yond the other. Some of the distant land 
lay high ; it sloped gradually to the water’s 
edge, and seemed to be capable of any de- 
gree of cultivation. 

“In an opposite direction, the lake view 
was not equally extensive, but bounded by 
higher mountains, at the foot of which, in 
a plain beyond, communicating by rivers 
with the lake, stands the town of San Fran- 
cisco. The view on this side was more 
lively, being relieved by the white sails of 
the numerous canoes passing to and fro. 
The low land immediately beneath our feet, 
bordering the lake, was teeming with herds 
of cattle. Altogether the scene was inde- 
scribably beautiful. 

“ It seemed strange to us that agriculture 
‘was so partially pursued on the shores of 
these lakes, where the soil was so rich, 
where easy means of irrigation were at 
command, and where the water communi- 
cation from all parts of the country with 
Manila, was so open and easy. The expla- 
nation given was, that all communication, 
whether by land or water is insecure : liable 
to the attacks of banditti—these are com- 
posed partly of deserters from the army, 
and partly of native Indians; a race still 
untamed and unimpressible as to the advan- 
tages of quiet commerce.” 


The banditti part of the story is 
simply the result of mismanagement 
and bad government. The Spaniards 
have had possession of Manila for 
three centuries, which we can at once 
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venture to say, have been three cen- 
turies of oppression, tyranny, and in- 
justice, grinding exaction on all the 
natives they can get into their power, 
and of the most intolerant haughtiness 
and contempt on the part of the au- 
thorities towards all those, whether 
Native, Creole, or Spaniard, whom 
they have been sent to govern. 

It is the old story of colonial mis- 
government which, bad enough in our 
own colonies, has always been ten thou- 
sand times worse in those of Spain ; and 
the worst of it is, that it will require 
centuries of good management to eradi- 
cate the mischief that has been done, 
to raise and cherish a kindly feeling in 
the hearts of the natives towards the 
Europeans, or to make the Europeans 
act with common justice and humanity 
to their native fellow-subjects. The 
Philippines ought to have been, and 
might have been with proper manage- 
ment, a kind of terrestrial paradise. 
By thistime all their swelling hills and 
fertile valleys might have been crowded 
with a happy and contented population, 
the very overflowings of whose abun- 
dance would now have yielded to Spain 
a far higher revenue than any she ever 
has derived from them, or is ever likely 
to do. 

There is in this part of the archi- 
pelagoa most interesting and delightful 
field for exploration, open to any one 
who has the means or opportunity. 
The great islands of Mindanao and 
Palawan, of which Dampier and some 
ofthe older navigators give such charm- 
ing accounts, are still almost unknown. 
And what do we know of the island of 
Formosa, the very name of which is 
an attraction ? 

Let us now retrace our steps south- 
ward of Borneo, and touch at Java— 
that large and magnificent island, the 
head quarters of the Dutch possessions 
in the east—from which, after paying 
all expenses, they derive a revenue of 
over two millions sterling to the credit 
of the home government of Holland. 

Java is generally associated in peo- 
ple’s minds with pestiferous cities seated 
in deadly swamps, with poisonous upas 
trees, and valleys of death that no 
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in the eastern archipelago, and we question whether it be not an aboriginal characteristic 


rather than an introduced one. 


The green square surrounded by trees in the town of Castle- 


bar, county Mayo, with the church on one side, and the streets running along the other, 
reminds us always of one of these eastern towns, 
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living being can approach with safety. 
There is some truth in the swampy and 
unhealthy situation of some of the prin- 
cipal Dutch towns, as those of Batavia 
and Sourabaya, where the Hollanders 
seem to have pitched themselves in 
order that they might have muddy 
canals traversing the streets, and thus 
delude themselves into the belief that 
they were at home. As to the upas 
tree: there are several kinds of upas, 
the juice of some of which is poisonous 
when treated in a certain way, but a 
man might surround his house with a 
grove of upas trees without experien- 
cing any ill effects from them. 

The country, when once we get away 
from the mud flats of the coast into the 
interior, is one of the most beautiful 
and magnificent, as well as one of the 
most fruitful, healthy, and delightful 
of all the countries of the earth. Noble 

ups of volcanic mountains range 
from one end of the island to the other, 
rising often from 8,000 to 12,000 feet 
above the sea. The broad valleys and 
plains between these, which are often 
1,500 feet above the sea, are traversed in 
every direction by brooks and rivulets 
of ever-running water, giving irrigation 
to large cultivated districts covered 
with rice, and sugar, and other tropi- 
cal productions; while on the rising 
ounds at the foot of the hills, delight- 
ful coffee plantations, with cool grassy 
alleys under lofty forest trees, spread 
over miles of ground. Above these, 
magnificent forests clothe the steep and 
deeply furrowed flanks of the mountains 
for several thousand feet, out of which 
emerge the grassy heights of the sum- 
mits, crowned here and there by the 
bare piles of cinders and ashes formin 
the volcanic cones. In the uplan 
villages, potatoes, peas, and other ve- 
getables, as also fruits of a more tem- 
perate climate, are produced in abun- 
dance, and supplied to the cities in the 
plains, where all tropical vegetables 
and all the delicious fruits of the archi- 
pelago are to be had almost for the 
asking. 

Some of these fruits, by the way, as 
the juicy, exquisite, never-cloying 
mangosteen, the rich, full-flavoured, 
luscious, though dreadful-smelling, du- 
rian, are worth a voyage to Java or 
Malacca if only to taste them. 

Captain Keppel did not see much 
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of Java, the only modern account of 
which that we are aware of since the 
admirable one of Raffles, is a short 
narrative given in the voyage of 
H.M.S. Fly, under Captain Black- 
wood. We extract the following, how- 
ever, from Captain Keppel :— 


““A short run carried us into Batavia 
roads. On nearing this spacious and beauti- 
ful anchorage, in which the flags of all nations 
may be seen flying from the mast-heads of 
a variety of vessels, from the prahus of the 
Spice Islands to the magnificent traders of 
the United States, you are at once impressed 
with the idea that you are approaching a 
large and opulent city. . . . . « « « 

“ Batavia deserves a great deal more no- 
tice than we had time to bestow on it, being 
the capital of all the Dutch possessions in the 
east, with a mixed population, chiefly Javan- 
ese, of about 120,000. Like Manila,* the 
city is approached from seaward by a long, 
straight canal, running between two massive 
walls ; and as there is a strong current ge- 
nerally setting out, the easiest way to stem 
it is to land the crew, and let them track the 
boat. The houses near the sea, although 
large and handsome buildings, are used by the 
merchants for business purposes only. . . 
The suburbs, extending over the higher 
grounds to a distance of several miles inland, 
are most healthy and very beautiful; they 
present a succession of large, handsome houses, 
standing in extensive gardens, and surround- 
ed by cocoa-nut, banana, and other trees, 
whose shade imparts a delightful freshness 
to the apartments. The roads to this part, 
from the coast, are broad, with streams of 
fresh water on both sides.” 


The great public roads of Java are, 
indeed, admirable ones. One line 
alone, from Anjer on the west to Banyu 
Wangi on the east, is more than six 
hundred miles long, with post-houses 
at regular intervals of eight or ten 
miles. A carriage and four may be 
driven without impediment the whole 
distance. The horses, however, are 
only supplied by the people of the 
several districts, on an order from the 
government, which must be sent pre- 
viously along the line, and the Dutch 
are most jealous of allowing any one 
but their own government officers to 
travel in the island at all. 

From Batavia Captain Keppel pro. 
ceeds to the eastward :— 


“ As we kept the Java coast, the fishing 
canoes, or ‘ flying canoes of Java,’ as they 


* And Sourabaya, and other cities in Java. 
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are not inaptly styled, were each morning 
objects of surprise and admiration. They 
are long, but very narrow ; just broad enough 
to enable a man to sit between the gunwales: 
the crew seldom exceeds four men. They 
are rendered steady by long semicircular out- 
riggers, one end secured to the gunwale, the 
other to large bamboos awash with the water, 
of the same length as the canoe itself; and 
as they are daubed all over with some bright 
white substance,” they have the appearance 
of huge spiders crawling over the dark blue 
sea, which is at the same time strange and 
picturesque ; their speed, when propelled by 
paddles, is very great, but under their large 
triangular sails they appeared to fly.” 


Captain Keppel next mentions the 
islands of Bali and Lombock, the peo- 
ple of which retain a form of the Hin- 
doo religion that once prevailed in Java 
(where still abound the many ruins of 
its beautiful temples), and probably 
over other parts of the archipelago. 
It appears to have been a purer form 
of the religion than that now prevalent 
in India. 

The magnificent volcanic peaks that 
dominate these two large te the 
whole of which seem but fitting bases 
for them to stand on, are, when viewed 
from the sea at sunrise or sunset, two 
of the most noble sights we ever hap- 

ned to set eyes on. 

Neither Captain Keppel nor any of 
the recent English voyagers have 
touched at Celebes, or given us any 
account of it. The very shape of the 
island has something attractive about 
it. We would gladly understand the 
reason of the one narrow piece of land 
running north and south, and the four 
promontories, each more than one hun- 
dred and fifty miles long, striking out 
from it in four different directions, 

ranging from south to east.t We 
have heard from persons well ac- 
quainted with the archipelago, the 
Resident of Sourabaya among the num- 
ber, that of all the lovely islands of the 
east, Celebes is the most beautiful and 
the most magnificent. 

The free, political institutions, more- 
over, among the Bugis of the Gulf of 
Bony, where they have a federation of 
states under chiefs, either elected or 
bound to rule constitutionally, some of 
whom, too, are occasionally women, 
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together with the frank and manly 
character of those Bugis we have seen, 
and the enterprise the *y evince in their 
trading expeditions to all parts of the 
archipelago, from Singapore to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, make one anxious 
to know more of such a country, inha- 
bited by such a people. 

In pursuance of his duty, however, 
Captain Keppel made the best of his 
way to Port Essington, passing in his 
way the well-known island of Sum- 
bawa (an eruption in which, in 1815, 
was felt in several directions one 
thousand miles from its source), the 
islands of Flores and Timor, with the 
many adjacent and smaller islands. 
One of these, a little island called 
Comba, north-east of Flores, showed a 
volcano in eruption as they passed. 

This, as well as several other scenes 
mentioned in the voyage, have been 
very effectively sketched by Mr. Brierly, 
an artist who accompanied Captain 
Keppel during part of his voyage. 
North of Timor are the small islands of 
Wetta and Kissa, the inhabitants of 
which having been converted during 
the last century by some Dutch Lu- 
theran clergymen, still remain Chris- 
tians, and, judging from one specimen 
of them with whom we have associated, 
are as pleasant, quiet, and intelligent 
a people as one would wish to meet 
with anywhere. 

At Port Essington Captain Keppel’s 
business was to remove a party of ma- 
rines, detachments of whom had been 
stationed there since 1838, in the abor- 
tive hope of a settlement arising there. 
*‘Scias, mi fili, quantulo sapientie 
mundus gubernatur,” might, perhaps, 
be a good motto for all public offices, 
but ought especially to be affixed to the 
doors of the colonial office. The two 
attempts to colonise Northern Aus. 
tralia—namely, this one at Port Es- 
sington, and Colonel Barney’s at Port 
Curtis, on the eastern coast, were made, 
perhaps, with as little judgment (either 
rashly and ignorantly, or on the advice 
of incapable and incompetent persons), 
as any two abortive attempts that ever 
did not succeed. In each case there 
was a district near at hand of far 
higher capabilities, and offering far 
higher ultimate advantage, whether 





* This would be chunam. 


+ This curious form seems to be nearly repeated in the neighbouring island of Gilolo, 
which increases our desire to understand the reason of so anomalous a structure. 
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eommercial or political. The Port Es- 
sington settlement, or station, had only 
to be moved to Cape York; the Port 
Curtis one, only to be taken to the 
coast between Broad Sound and Whit- 
sunday Passage, and they would at once 
have avoided all their difficulties, and 
been in a condition to make a fair at- 
tempt at permanent usefulness. Where 
they were placed, self-supporting set- 
tlement was impossible, and mere posts 
were useless and practically inacces- 
sible. 

Captain Keppel devotes some pages 
to the description of Port Essington, 
but does not add anything to our pre- 
vious knowledge of it. He accuses 
*‘ naturalists” of “scarcely conde- 
scending to admit the Australians into 
the human race.” We should like to 
know the name of any naturalist who 
has shown *compunction at allowing 
them to take their places over the head 
of the intelligent monkey or sage-look- 
ing Chimpanzee.” 

This is not the only matter in which 
Captain Keppel shows a want of infor- 
mation, as to what has been done or 
said by his predecessors. He gives an 
account of a native stealing on a kan- 
garoo to spear him, taken either di- 
rectly or at second-hand from Captain 
Grey’s account of the same thing in 
Western Australia. He volunteers an 
off-hand opinion as to the advantage of 
a post at Cape York, which he does 
not visit, without at all referring to the 
previously published* reasons of those 
that had visited it, for such an estab- 
lishment. When subsequently visiting 
Carteret’s Harbour, in New Ireland, 
he speaks of it as ‘¢ discovered by, and 
named after a Captain Carteret,” as if 
he had never heard of the old circum- 
navigator Carteret, one of the early or- 
naments of his own profession. He 
says also that Cook discovered Port 
Jackson “ on his way to Botany Bay.” 
One would almost imagine that Captain 
Keppel had never read Cook's voyages, 
or he must have known that, as Cook 
was sailing from south to north, and as 
Port Jackson is north of Botany Bay, 
it was on his way from that place that 
he observed the entrance to Port Jack- 
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son, and set it down as a boat harbour 
only. 

The remainder of Captain Keppel’s 
book is taken up with an account of his 
run from Port Essington round the 
north of New Guinea, from which we 
shall extract a few scraps,—his visit 
to Sydney and Van Dieman’s Land 
containing nothing new or remarkable, 
except some extracts from Captain 
Stanley’s journal, to which we shall re- 
fer when speaking of that voyage; and 
he then closes with an interesting ac- 
count of Norfolk Island. 

Of the island of Ceram, he writes :— 


‘* The island of Ceram is the second in size 
of the Moluccas, having an estimated area of 
about 10,000 square miles. Owing to the 
jealousy of my friends the Dutch, it is but 
imperfectly known. 


“The mountains are from six to eight 
thousand feet in height, sending down in- 
numerable streams to the sea. The vegeta- 
tion is everywhere luxuriant, and the trees 
gigantic. I have now in my possession a 
circular slab of wood from the island, three 
and a-half inches thick, and eight and a-half 
feet in diameter. The sago palm, in parti- 
cular, is more abundant and productive than 
on any of the adjvining islands. Cloves and 
nutmegs grow wild.” 


Of New Guinea, he says, that it is 


“A country about which there appears 
more interesting mystery than any we had 
visited. The interior of this magnificent 
island, 900 miles in length, is less known 
even than Ceram, or any of the Indian 
archipelago; and yet it is supposed not only 
to aboutid in minerals, but to possess a fer- 
tility of soil; and, from its tiers of hills, 
arising into distant mountains, a variety of 
climate capable of producing every fruit or 
vegetable grain within the tropics. For the 
naturalist, I believe that no country in the 
world is equally rich in beautiful rare birds 
and beasts.” 


When anchored in Carteret’s Har. 
bour, in New Ireland, he says :— 


‘“‘The water where we anchored was so 
beautifully clear, that in fortyt fathoms deep, 
the corals, shells, and seaweed growing on 
the bottom could be distinctly seen, and 





* See “ Voyage of the Fly,” vol. i. p. 303, e¢ seg., and “ Voyage of the Rattlesnake,” as 


given farther on. 


¢ On consideration, we must confess ourselves a little sceptical of the accuracy of this 


depth, 


We have seen clear seas everywhere, and some not far from New Ireland, but never 


eould distinctly make out anything on the bottom at a greater depth than ten fathoms. 
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gave it all the appearance of a beautiful 
submarine garden.” 


We have some pretty clear water on 
the western coasts of Old Ireland, but 
nothing to equal this of our new name- 
sake in the east. What should we 
think of being able to loll over the 
packet’s side, and look at the shells, 
and fish, and the rocks, and weeds, 
and sands of the bottom, the greater 

art of the way from Kingstown to 
olyhead. 





The “Voyage of the Rattlesnake, 
under Captain Owen Stanley,” written 
by J. Macgillivray, naturalist to the ex- 
pedition, was published last year. The 
object of the expedition, as stated in 
the instructions, was to continue the 
survey of the Great Barrier reefs off 
the N.E. coast of Australia, commenced 
by Captain F. P. Blackwood, in H. M.S. 
Fly, and more especially to examine 
the passages leading through Torres’ 
Straits; as, also, to complete the sur- 
vey of the S.E. coast of New Guinea 
and of the Louisiade archipelago. 

Captain Owen Stanley (son of the 
late eminent and energetic Bishop of 
Norwich) was a man distinguished for 
his love of science, and especially of 
natural history, and he was accom- 

anied by Mr. Macgillivray, son of the 
fate professor at Aberdeen, who was 
appointed naturalist to the expedition. 
Captain Stanley, to the great grief of 
all his friends, his brother officers, and 
naturalists in general, died in Sydney, 
before the objects of his voyage had 
been altogether completed. His second 
in command, Commander C. B. Yule, 
brought the vessel home, where Mr. 
Macgillivray published his account of 
the voyage, and has now again gone out 
as naturalist to H.M.S. Herald, under 
Captain Denham, on a voyage to New 
Caledonia, the Fejee Islands, and other 
parts of the Pacific. 

The early part of the voyage of the 
Rattlesnake was occupied by surveys 
of harbours within the colony of New 
South Wales, and that of Port Curtis, 
where the abortive attempt at a settle- 
ment took place, that has already been 
alluded to. With all this we have 
nothing further to do, except to ob- 
serve, by the way, that Mr. Macgilli- 
vray describes the country round Port 
Curtis as wretchedly barren and des- 
titute of fresh water, which, from our 
knowledge of the neighbouring coast, is 





exactly what we should have expected. 
In 1848, they sailed from Sydney for 
Torres Straits, in company with the 
barque Tam O’Shanter, having a co- 
lonial expedition on board, under Mr. 
Kennedy, which was to disembark at 
Rockingham Bay, and explore the 
peninsula of Australia that projects 
between the Coral Sea and the Guif 
of Carpentaria, 

Of this expedition we shall have to 
say a few words presently, but we will 
first select from Mr. Macgillivray’s 
book one or two scraps of natural his- 
tory gleaned from the little islands 
that fringe the N.E. coast of Australia 
inside the Great Barrier coral reefs 
that run for upwards of a thousand 
miles, like a sub-marine wall, at a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles from land. 
In Fitzroy Island, Mr. Macgillivray 
says :— 


“A new species of large fruit-eating 
bat, or flying-fox (Pteropus conspicillatus), 
making the third Australian member of the 
genus, was discovered. On the wooded slope 
of a hill, I one day fell in with this bat in 
prodigious numbers, presenting the appear- 
ance while flying along in the bright sun- 
shine, so unusual in a nocturnal animal, of 
a large flock of rooks. On close approach, 
a strong musky odour became apparent, and 
a loud incessant chattering was heard. Many 
of the branches were bending under their 
loads of bats; some in a state of inactivity 
suspended by their hind claws; others 
scrambling along among the boughs, and 
taking to wing when disturbed. In a very 
short time I procured as many specimens as 
I wished, three or four at a shot, for they 
hung in clusters. The flesh of these large 
bats is reported excellent ; it is a favourite 
food with the natives, and more than once 
furnished a welcome meal to Leichardt and 
his little party, during their adventurous 
journey to Port Essington.” 


In another place :— 


“The reef furnished many radiata and 
crustacea ; and, as usual, the shell collectors, 
consisting of about one-half the ship’s com- 
pany, reaped a rich harvest of cowries, 
cones, and spider shells, amounting to se- 
veral hundred weight. One day I was 
much amused when, on hailing one of our 
men whom I observed perched up among 
the top branches of a tree, and asking whe- 
ther it was a nest he had found, the an- 
swer returned was,—‘Oh, no sir; its these 
geotrochuses that I am after.’ 

“*On some little islands off Cape Flattery, 
under the bark of some trees 1 found two new 
land shells, one of them a flattish helix, in 
prodigious numbers, and this more than ever 
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satisfied me that even the smallest islands 
and detached reefs of the north-east coast 
may have species peculiar to themselves, nor 
did I ever return from any one of the thirty- 
seven upon which I landed without some 
acquisitions to the collection.” 


This reminds us of an observation 
of Mr. Darwin, when examining the 
Galapagos Islands, while naturalist to 
H.M.S. Beagle, to the effect, that he 
found peculiar species, even of birds, on 
different small islands, and that even 
when they were within sight of each 
other—each small island having one or 
two birds not known on any other por- 
tion of the earth. These and similar facts 
now familiar to the naturalist, joined to 
the well-known succession of species dis- 
covered by the geologist, point to some 
mysterious laws regarding the produc- 
tion of new species, of the highest in- 
terest to the philosopher. 

Mr. Kennedy’s expedition seems to 
have been planned without much fore- 
thought. To attempt to land it in 
Rockingham Bay was simply madness. 
On referring to the ‘* Voyage of the 
Fly,” we find it described in these 
terms :— 


‘€On the mainland an unbroken range of 
high land, none of which is less than 2,000 
feet in height, stretches along shore as far as 
we could see to the southward, and, after 
sweeping round Rockingham Bay, rises and 
spreads to the northward into still loftier and 
more broken and mountainous elevations. 
The summit of this range near Rockingham 
Bay is very level, but there are many pro- 
jecting buttresses and ridges on its seaward 
slope, which is everywhere very steep, and 
seems furrowed by many gullies, and ravines, 
and narrow-winding valleys penetrating its 
sides.” 


Now, fora lot of men and horses, after 
being confined for some weeks in a 
small vessel, to be tumbled ashore when 
utterly out of condition, and to have 
to begin by forcing their way over such 
a country as this, almost ensures the 
breaking down of an expedition. Had 
they gone farther north, to Endeavour 
River, where Cook repaired his vessel, 
they might have landed, and recruited, 
and refreshed on the grassy flats of the 
river, gradually explored its course up- 
wards, gathered strength and condition 
both for men and animals; and then, 
having formed a central depdt, the 
whole peninsula might have been ex- 
plored by excursion parties in different 
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directions, and the sehooner kept to fall 
back on in case of disaster. 

As it was, they landed in Rocking- 
ham Bay, and sent the vessel to meet 
them at Cape York at a certain time. 
The tremendous difficulties of the moun- 
tain defiles around Rockingham Bay 
detained them so long (six weeks longer 
than was calculated), that not only the 
health and strength of all the party 
began to fail, but the provisions also ; 
and, after desperate exertions and 
miserable hardships, Mr. Kennedy was 
obliged to leave eight of his party en- 
camped at Weymouth Bay, while he 
pushed on to Cape York, with three 
men and his native servant, for assist~ 
ance :— 


“Near Shelbourne Bay one of the party 
accidentally shot himself, and another was too 
ill to proceed; consequently it was deter- 
mined to leave them behind in charge of the 
third man, with a horse for food, while Ken- 
nedy and the black pushed on for Port Albany. 

“At length, near Escape River, within 
twenty miles of Cape York, a tribe of natives, 
with whom they had had some apparently 
friendly intercourse, tempted by their forlorn 
condition and a savage thirst for plunder, at- 
tacked them in a scrub, and with too fatal 
success, as the gallant leader of this unfor- 
tunate expedition breathed his last after re- 
ceiving no less than three spear wounds. The 
affecting narrative of what passed during his 
last moments, as related by his faithful com- 
panion, is simply as follows:—‘ Mr. Ken- 
nedy, are you going to leave me? ‘Yes, 
my boy, Iam going to leave you,’ was the 
reply of the dying man. ‘I am very bad, 
Jackey ; you take the books, Jackey, to the 
captain, but not the big ones; the governor 
will give anything for them.’ I then tied 
up the papers. Hethen said, ‘ Jackey, give 
me paper and I will write.’ I gave him 
paper and pencil and he tried to write, and 
then he fell back and died, and I caught him 
as he fell back and held him, and I then 
turned round myself and cried : I was crying 
a good while until I got well; that was 
about an hour, and then I buried him. [ 
dug up the ground with a tomahawk and 
covered him over with logs, then grass and 
my shirt and trowsers ; that night I left him 
near dark.” 


The black, Jackey, succeeded in 
reaching the vessel, and assistance was 
sent to the rest of the party, but only 
in time to rescue two of them, the rest 
having died of starvation and utter 
exhaustion of strength. 

We could not choose but pause a 
moment on this melancholy episode, 
if only to give a word of reprobation to 
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its thoughtless and ill-judged plan, in 
which no previous authorities seem to 
have been consulted, nor any use made 
of the information or experience that 
had been gained. 

We will now proceed with the Rat- 
tlesnake. Arrived off the south-east 
coast of New Guinea, Mr. Macgillivray 

ives a very useful abstract of what 

Fad previously been done on it, from 
which we extract the following pas- 
sages:— 


“ The first navigator who saw the shores 
in question appears to have been Luiz Vaez 
de Torres, in the Spanish frigate La Almi- 
ranta, coming from the eastward in August, 
1606. In lat. 114 deg. S., Torres came upon 
what he calls the beginning of New Guinea, 
which, however, appears to have been a 
portion of what is now known as the Louis- 
iade archipelago. Being unable to weather 
the easternmost point of this land (Cape 
Deliverance), he bore away to the westward 
along its southern shores. ‘All this land of 
New Guinea,’ says he, in his long-forgotten 
letter to the King of Spain, a copy of which 
was found in the archives at Manila, after 
the capture of that city by the British, in 
1762, ‘is peopled with Indians not very 
white, much painted, and naked except a 
cloth made of the bark of trees.’” 


Torres then sailed along the coast 
till he enters the straits which now 
bear his name, when he continues :— 


“ We caught in all this land twenty per- 
sons of different nations, that with them we 
might be able to give a better account to 
your Majesty.” 


We have often wondered what be- 
came of the twenty persons thus coolly 
described as “* caught.” 

M. De Bougainville, in June, 1768, 
was the next navigator who visited these 
regions, and gave names to some of 
their most prominent features, and to 
the archipelago of the Louisiade. 
More or less of the coast was subse- 
erty seen in a casual way by other 

‘rench and English navigators, and an 
actual survey of part of it was com- 
menced by Captain Blackwood, in 
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1845, in H.M.S. Fly, continued by 
Captain Yule, in H.M.S. Bramble, 
and completed, as far as the south coast 
and the Louisiade was concerned, by 
Captain Stanley. 

The 140 miles of coast surveyed by 
Captain Blackwood consisted of low 
muddy land, covered by jungle and 
traversed by innumerable wide fresh- 
water channels, being evidently the 
delta of one or more great rivers pro- 
ceeding from the interior of the coun- 
try.” Captain Yule traced the coast 
from where it was left by Captain 
Blackwood to Cape Possession, where 
the iand rose into lofty mountains, one 
of which was more than 10,000 feet 
high. These high mountains were 
found by Captain Stanley to continue 
to the S.E. Cape of New Guinea, one 
peak attaining the height of more than 
13,000 feet, and their submarine pro- 
longation evidently stretches into the 
Louisiade, in the south-east island of 
which Mount Rattlesnake is 2,689 feet 
high. These mountains seem to be 
avery magnificent range, judging from 
sketches we have had an opportunity 
of seeing in the hydrographical office 
at the Admiralty,t but which have not 
been published. 

In the extracts from Captain Stan- 
ley’s journal, given by Captain Keppel, 
oceurs the following description of 
them :— 


“Except the island under the shelter of 
which we had anchored, nothing whatever 
could be seen on the land side but masses of 
heavy clouds above, and volumes of rolling 
mist below; while, to make it more tanta- 
lizing, to seaward all was as clear as pos- 
sible. 

** About an hour before sunset, a change 
came over the scene, far more magical, far 
more sudden, than anything ever attempted 
on the stage, when the dark green curtain 
is drawn up to show the opening scene of 
some new pantomime. All at once, the 
clouds began to lift, the mist dispersed, and 
the coast of New Guinea stood before us, 
clearly defined against the sky, tinged with 
the rays of the setting sun. 

“The mountains seemed piled one above 
another, to an enormous height, and were of 


* See “ Narrative of the Surveying Voyage of H.M.S. Fly, commanded by Captain F. P. 
Blackwood, R.N.” By J. Beete Jukes, M.A., F.G.S., Naturalist to the Expedition. 2 vols. 


Boone. 


¢ Mr. Macgillivray's book is illustrated from sketches by Mr. Huxley, the assistant-surgeon 
of the ship, who has lately received the medal of the Royal Suciety of London, for his re- 


searches on the marine invertebrata during the voyage. 


These researches, we hope and 


believe, will shortly be published by the Government. 
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a deeper blue than any I had ever seen 
before, even in the Straits of Magellan. 
They were intersected by tremendous gorges ; 
and, from the foot of the lowest ranges, a 
considerable tract of low and apparently al- 
luvial soil reached to the beach. 

“To give an idea of the scene by descrip- 
tion would be utterly impossible. The 
intense blue of the mountains contrasted 
strangely with masses of white fleecy clouds, 
driven rapidly past them by the gale; the 
bright gleams of the setting sun on the 
nearer hills, covered with most luxuriant 
vegetation, from which most mysterious 
little jets of very white smoke from time to 
time burst out ; and the two surveying ships 
quite in the foreground, completed the pic- 
ture, which we did not enjoy very long; 
for in these latitudes, as you very well know, 
there is no twilight; and, in less than an 
hour from the time the clouds began to rise, 
all was dark; and, though we saw many of 
the peaks again, we never had another 
chance of seeing the whole range so clearly. 

“From subsequent observations, I find 
that some of the hills must have been forty- 
eight miles off, and were at least as high as 
the Peak of Teneriffe.” 


We recollect to have seen a similar 
effect, just before sunset, in the single 
mountain group of the Peak of Lom. 
bock, which rises boldly from the sea, to 
a height of 11,400 feet. Just before 
sunset the clouds that had hitherto 
obscured the mountain suddenly broke, 
disclosing first its topmost peak clear 
in the upper air (seeming just over- 
head, though twenty miles distant), 
and then they slowly settled down, fold 
after fold, with many a sweep and 
swerve, into the great valleys and ra- 
vines, that only became apparent by 
their swallowing these huge billows of 

vapour, and their dark and jagged 
crests becoming for a moment visible 
against them. 

This effect, carried out on so exten- 
sive and grand a mountain range as 
that of New Guinea, must have been 
a sight such as it is given to few men, 
and those only once, to behold. 

On a subsequent occasion Mr. Mac- 
gillivray says:— 


“ As an instance of the clearness of the 
atmosphere, so different from what we had 
usually experienced during our former visit 
to these shores, it may be mentioned that on 
one occasion, during a light breeze from the 
north-west, we clearly saw Mount Yule 
(10,046 feet high) and the summit of Mount 
Owen Stanley (13,205 feet high), distant 
respectively 120 and 80 miles from the ship. 
On this occasion also we had a full view of 
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the whole of Mount Astrolabe, which, al- 
though 8824 feet in greatest height, and 
appearing to D’Urville, as he ran past, to be 
the highest land on this portion of the coast, 
is rendered quite insignificant by the lofty 
though distant range behind. Mount Astro- 
labe differs in character from any other of 
the New Guinea mountains seen by us, in- 
dicating a different geological formation. 
The summit extends thirteen miles, running 
parallel with the coast line, and distant from 
it about eight miles. Viewed from the 
north-westward the outline is regular, ex- 
hibiting a series of nearly flat tops, with 
slight interruptions ; but from the southward 
it appears as a succession of terraces or pro- 
jecting cliffs, precipitous in front near the 
summit, with a long steep slope below, pro- 
bably of debris; while the flat top slopes 
backwards with a very gentle declivity. 
Owen Stanley range again presented quite a 
different aspect, as seen on the occasion 
alluded to, when nearly one half of its 
whole length (300 miles), from Mount Yule 
to Heath Bay, was in full view: the outline 
was irregular, but never suddenly so, and 
no peaks or other remarkable points were 
seen.” 


This great mountain chain appears, 
from descriptions of former voyagers, 
to run along the whole north coast of 
New Guinea as far as Geelvink Bay, 


when it probably turns to the south- 


ward. The whole of the south coast 
appears to be low, except where these 
two ends of the mountain chain strike 
out on it. The drainage from such a 
great mountain chain would be quite 
suflicient to produce ariver large enough 
to form the delta of 140 miles in length, 
like that surveyed by Captain Black- 
wood. 

It does not appear that this mountain 
chain is volcanic, although volcanoes 
are found active in the islands off its 
horth-east end, and extinct in Torres 
Straits. In the Louisiade archipelago 
all the rocks were mica slate. 

Mr. Macgillivray’s book contains 
many interesting and graphic descrip- 
tions of objects of natural history, both 
botanical and zoological. It also has 
much ethnological matter of great value, 
and many amusing and instructive ac- 
counts of his adventures with the dif. 
ferent savage tribes he falls in with, 
and of their manners, habits, customs, 
and appearance. 

One very interesting story he tells of 
a white woman, Mrs. Thompson, the 
sole survivor ofa wreckin Torres Straits, 
having lived four years and a-half 
among the “black fellows” there, 
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whom she at length persuaded to allow 
her to see her friends the “* white men.” 
She, of course, remained with them, 
and was taken back to Sydney. From 
her he got a large quantity of interest- 
ing information, and many additions to 
his vocabulary. 

On these subjects, however, we must 
refer our readers to the work itself, 
assuring them it will well repay perusal. 

Our object has been, while review- 
ing the two works placed at the head 
of this chapter, to give the reader some 
idea of the form and aspect, the relative 
size and situation, of some of the prin- 
cipal islands of the eastern stiedinen. 
We commenced with the Straits of Ma- 
lacea, and the great and flourishing 
settlement of Singapore, as the starting 
point of our supposed packet route 
through this great archipelago. We 
shall close with some description of 
Cape York and Torres Straits, as the 
best spot for the intermediate coaling 
station for the packets between Singa- 
pore and Sydney. 

Torres Straits lies between the north 

int of the east coast of Australia and 

ew Guinea, being about eighty geo- 
graphical miles in width from north to 
south, The northern end of the Great 
Barrier reef, here about seventy miles 
from the land, stretches nearly across 
its eastern entrance. Its northern half 
is completely blocked by coral reefs and 
shoals stretching from New Guinea, so 
thatall ships passing throughit, whether 
they come through one of the openings 
in the Great Barrier reef, or double 
its northern extremity, are compelled 
to come within sight of the land of Aus- 
tralia, and to pass close to either the 
mainland of Cape York, or one of the 
many islands just detached from it. 

Having premised so much, we will 
let Mr. Macgillivray do the rest. 
While lying at anchor at Cape York, 
he says— 


“ The frequent excursions of our shooting 
parties, being more extended than during 
our last visit, became the means of adding 
considerably to our knowledge of the sur- 
rounding country. One of the immediate 
consequences was, the discovery of several 
small streams of fresh water. The principal 
of these, which we named Mew River (after 
its finder, the serjeant of marines aboard), 
has its mouth in a small mangrove creek, 
three quarters of a mile to the eastward of 
Evans Bay. About five miles farther up, 
its source was found to be a spring among 
rocks, in a dense calamus scrub. It waters 


(March, 


a fine valley running nearly east and west, 
behind the range of hills to the southward 
of Evans Bay, and its line is marked by a 
belt of tangled brush, exceeding in luxu- 
riance anything of the same description 
which I had seen elsewhere. 

** The lower part of the valley is open 
forest land, or nearly level and thinly wooded 
country, covered with tall coarse grass, 
Farther up it becomes more beautiful. From 
the belt of wood concealing the windings of 
the river, grassy sloping meadows extend 
upwards on each side to the flanking ridges 
which are covered with dense scrub, occa- 
sionally extending in straggling patches 
down to the water. The soil of these mea- 
dows is a rich sandy loam. Here, at the 
end of the dry season and before the period- 
ical rains had fairly set in, we found the 
stream at half-way up to be about six feet 
in breadth, slowly running over a shallow 
gravelly, or earthy bed, with occasional 
pools from two to four feet in depth.” 


This matter of permanent fresh 
water is one that only those who have 
visited Australia, can adequately ap- 
preciate. While the Meander lay at 
Port Essington, they could only just 
get enough of water for their daily 
consumption, and were obliged to go 
to the Moluccas to water the ship. 

In another place, Mr. Macgillivray 
mentions that on Albany Island, im- 
mediately adjacent to Cape York, 
was— 


**A small sandy bay with a sufficient 
depth of water close in shore, which, after a 
minute examination by Captain Stanley, 
was considered to be well adapted to the 
running out of a jetty, alongside of which 
the largest steamer could lie in perfect 
safety.” 


He finally sums up, as to Cape 
York, in the following terms :— 


“T need scarcely repeat the arguments 
which have been adduced in favour of the 
expediency, I may almost say necessity, of 
establishing a military post, or small settle- 
ment of some kind, in the vicinity of Cape 
York simply because, while perfectly agreeing 
with Mr. Jukes, and several other persons, 
who have drawn the public attention to the 
subject, I have little in addition to offer. 
Still, a few words on the question may not 
be out of place. The beneficial results to be 
looked for, were such a settlement to be 
formed, would be :— 

“1st, A port of refuge would be afforded 
to the crews of vessels wrecked in Torres 
Straits, and its approaches, who otherwise 
must make for Booby Island, and there 
await the uncertainty of being picked up by 
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some passing vessel, or even attempt in the 
boats to reach Coupang in Timor, a distance 
of 1,100 miles further. And now that the 
settlement at Port Essington has been aban- 
doned, the necessity for such a place of re- 
fuge is still greater. 

“2nd. Passing vessels might be supplied 
with water and other refreshments; also 
stores, such as anchors, &c., which last are 
frequently lost during the passage of the 
strait. 

“ 8rd. The knowledge of the existence of 
such a post would speedily exercise a bene- 
ficial influence over our intercourse with the 
natives of Torres Strait, and induce them to 
refrain from a repetition of the outrages 
which they have frequently committed upon 
Europeans ; the little trade in tortoise-shell, 
which might be pushed in the strait, as has 
frequently been done before by small vessels 
from Sydney, and even from Hong Kong, 
would no longer be a dangerous one, and 
protection would be afforded to the coaling 
depét for steamers at Port Albany. 

“4th. In a military point of view, the 
importance of such a post has been urged 
upon the ground, that in the event of a war, 
a single enemy’s ship stationed in the neigh- 
bourhood, if previously unoccupied, could 
completely command the whole of our com- 
merce passing through the strait. 

“ 5th. From what more central point could 
operations be conducted with the view of ex- 
tending our knowledge of the interior of New 
Guinea, by ascending some of the large 
rivers of that country, disemboguing on the 
shores of the Great Bight? 

“6th, And lastly—but on this point I 
would advance my opinion with much diffi- 
dence—I believe that were a settlement to 
be established at Cape York, missionary en- 
terprise, judiciously conducted, might find a 
useful field for its labours in Torres Strait, 
beginning with the Murray and Darnley 
islanders ; people of a much higher intellec- 
tual standard than the Australians, and con- 
sequently more likely to appreciate any hu- 
manising influence which might be exercised 
for their benefit.” 


Most readers, perhaps, take up a 
book of voyages or travels, as they 
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would a novel, seeking a passing 
amusement from the adventures there- 
in described, or perhaps only from the 
illustrations given. Such voyages as 
these now described, however, and 
especially such as the latter book of 
Mr. Macgillivray’s, admit of a more 
careful and studious perusal for the 
amount of information they contain, 
whether to the naturalist, the geogra- 
pher, or the statesman. 

To the man of science, perhaps, it 
matters not of what nation were the 
observers, nor in what language their 
history is written. For the interests 
of the British empire, however, with 
her colonial possessions and foreign 
dependencies scattered over the whole 
globe, her subjects and her commerce 
penetrating to even the most out-of- 
the-way corners of it, —new trades, 
new sources of wealth, new commercial 
relations every day springing up, it is 
essential that competent observers and 
describers of our own nation should be 
always travelling the globe, and from 
time to time giving to the public the 
results of their observations. 

These may be a source of amusement 
tothe idle man, and of information to the 
man of science, but by no man ought 
they to be more thoroughly mastered, 
and frequently perused, than by any 
one who aspires to become a leader in 
the affairs of the British empire. 

Of this empire the United Kingdom 
is only the heart—its limbs and mem- 
bers embrace the world. Would that 
every politician would keep this fact 
present to his mind! We should then 
have fewer petty squabbles and local 
and party disputes and prejudices, here 
at home—should legislate and govern 
in a purer and larger spirit, with the 
consciousness that every throb of the 
national heart is felt, in its pulsations, 
to the uttermost ends of the earth. 






































Spring-Time Flowers. 


SPRING-TIME FLOWERS. 
“ Sweet as Spring-time flowers."—SuHAKSPEARE. 


Winter is wellnigh past and gone; snow, and sleet, and the bitter hail-storm 
have given place to the plashing shower, and the dull, dense clouds of February. 
Winter is wellnigh gone—driven away by the advent of the still young Spring. 
But, ere he yields up the wide domains of the fair earth, he turns ever and anon 
in his flight, as if he would again grasp the world with his cold, rude hands, and 
essays to regain his lost dominions. And so, in his Parthian flight, will he now 
and then turn round and hurl from his sling the pattering hail-stones, or shoot 
from his quiver the sharp, glittering lancets of frost by nights—or howl ina wild, 
blustry storm. Biit, for all these, he is vanquished, and shrinks away as he 
draws close around him his white mantle; and soon shall the song of birds pro- 
claim the approach of his conqueror, and the flowers of the earth shall laugh with 
joy from a thousand bright eyes, and whisper their homage in the breathings of 
their odorous breath. Come, then, let us too share in the gladness of Nature. 
Even, already, as Tennyson sings— 


“ The secret of the Spring 
Moves in the chambers of the blood.” 





Shall it not move in our soulss'too, as it does in our bodies ? disposing man to in- 
tellectual pleasure, as it does all animal existence to physical delight: Yes, we 
will be merry—in good sooth, we will be merry. And so bring hither our red 
leather box, and we shall see what flowers are treasured therein — flowers that 
have lain through the winter; yet perished not, nor grew dim in their lustre, or faint 
in their odour, but like the 

‘* Rosemary and rue, these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long.” 


And flowers, too, that have only just burst from the calyx, as the first breath of 
the sweet Favonius passed over them— 
“O Proserpine, 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon : daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Pheebus in his strength. ‘ > 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Bold oxlips and 
The crown imperial; lilies of all kinds, 
To make you garlands of . 



















What, then, shall we first present to you? Something that, like the primrose or 
the cowslip, reminds one that now the pleasant, breezy Spring 


“On the heel 
Of limping winter treads 


Listen, then, to a song to welcome in the season :— 


THE BREEZE OF SPRING. 


I. 


Dull winter hastens to be gone, 
He's disappearing fast ; 

The sunny See are coming on, 

The stormy time is past. 





The Breeze of Spring. 


The ice no longer binds the rill, 
Nor snows their mantle fling : 

For every bleak and barren hill 
Has kiss’d the breeze of Spring. 


Il. 


I hear its music in the wood, 
It sighs along the vale, 
: Where summer flowers in beauty stood, 
ing. It lingers in the dale; 
mPON It plays upon the primrose banks, 
and And rests its merry wing ; 
~ The drooping snowdrop kindly thanks 


aa. The western breeze of Spring. 
rild, 


s he 
pro- ‘ ' 
vith Ah! well it knows where violets grow 
3 of In the lone and shady lane ; 
It bids its sweet, blue fav’rites blow, 
And onward speeds again. 
It wakes the flowers of the field, 
And they their offerings bring ; 
The flowers their sweetest incense yield, 
To scent the breeze of Spring. 


orm 
ary. 


Ill. 


IV. 


The blackbird, from the hawthorn bush, 
Renews his lively strain ; 

On topmost branches stands the thrush, 
And tunes his throat amain : 

At close of evening calm and mild, 
He makes the forest ring 

With native woodnotes, clear and wild— 
He loves the breeze of Spring: 


Vv. 


The robin leaves his winter friends 
For hedge-rows far away— 
Above his mossy nest he bends, 
And pipes his plaintive lay. 
The lark uprising with the light, 
On merry mounting wing— 
Strains all his might till out of sight, 
And hails the breeze of Spring. 


Vi. 
A hundred voices fill the air, 
The sun shines warmly down ; 
Away with each intruding care, 
And leave the gloomy town. 
Come, roam along the woodpath green, 
Hear nature’s favourites sing, 
Enjoy the soul-enlivening seenes 
And wee the breeze of Spring. 


R. Towntey. 


What a thousand pleasant images do these verses ¢onjuré up in the mind, for 
they discourse of Nature, and Nature never satiates us. ld as the world, 
yet ever young; still the same, yet ever charming the soul and the senses with 
a charm beyond that of novelty—a freshness that makes her ever renew her 
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bloom. Here, too, is a memorial of one of the earliest of our wild flowers—one 
that raises up its yellow head with the king-cup and the violet upon the green 
meads, the favourite of poets in all times—the asphodel of the Greeks, the 
daffodil that Shakspeare, and Milton, and Spencer have sung: and now let 
Collins chant its praises :— 


THE DAFFODIL. 


I 


Golden asphodel ! 
Many a woodland well 
Lies an amber water in thy light divine; 
And the Oread girls 
See their dancing curls 
Flash like summer sunlight ’mid the hyaline! 
When, with flying ankles, 
Bending branches under, 
With a choric melody they cleave the air asunder ! 












Il. 


Ages long ago, 
Did thy golden glow 

Lie on gorse and heathbell upon the mountain side ; 
Where the pheasant’s breast 
Found a frequent rest, 

With its wide wings drooping in the summer-tide ; 
And the red deer, weary, 
’Mid Apollo’s anger, 

Crushed thy odorous petals fair, crouching in his languor. 


































Itt. 





Blossom, ever golden ! 
By the rivers olden 
Winding, slowly winding to the wide blue sea! 
Chalice ever bright! 
Fragrant with delight, 
Where the ‘ancient forests murmur in their glee, 
Linger in thy beauty, 
’Mid the moss enwoven, 
*Till, by winter’s icy lance, the glowing year is cloven! 


Mortimer CoLtins. 






These are, indeed, graceful verses. There is a fine rich luxurious fancy about 
them that bespeaks true genius. Mortimer Collins is an especial favourite of 
ours, and, therefore, right gladly do we find another flower of his culling, which 
we shall now give you:— 


THE PILGRIM OF ART. 


I. 


Weary of life in cities, and the sound 
Of endless commerce, forth the pilgrim goes ; 
Pining to tread the distant Alpine ground, 
Pining to cool with lustrous mountain-snows, 
The ruthless fever on his brow that glows, 
And burns his heart to ashes. Far away, 
Where evermore the mighty gulf stream flows, 
Or where, beneath a sky of silent grey, 

Pines of the Northern Sea wave in the wind alway. 
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The Pilgrim of Art. 





1 


Where shall he seek for beauty and for life ? 
O earth has pleasant places, and the sea 
In its calm majesty and voiceful strife, 
Is full of infinite gladness. There may be 
No limit to its thunder and its glee ; 
Where the great granite bulwarks of the land 
Do battle with the tempest ; where the free 
Voice of old ocean shakes the stormy strand, 
While stern black tempest-clouds upon the mountains stand. 













1. 


A soft green cirque amid the hills divine, 

Well I remember: overhead the sky, 

Rent by the mountain-peaks, its hyaline 

Fretted with broken clouds ; in ether high 

An eagle on wide wings is floating by, 

Full in the sunlight; on the curving grass 

Young children, ruddy in their sweetness, lie, 

Lave their white feet in brooks that eddying pass, 
And crush the wildwood flowers in many an odorous mass. 













Iv. 


Here shines the Lamp of Beauty. When the night 

Darkens the sky to one imperial star ; 

While fades and narrows from the baffled sight 

The form of all things; while the hills afar 

Grow up to Titans, helmed as Titans are 

For hottest warfare ; in that lonely hour 

When sails the nightwind in his cloudy car, 

From peak to peak, from cliff to craggy towers 
Then burns the solemn light of the great Lamp of Power. 










Vv. 


The ripe fruit reddens ’mid the mulberry leaves, 
And merry girlhood with a purple stain, 
Deepens sweet lips of laughter. Harvest sheaves 
Are bound all golden by the sunburnt train 
Of Autumn. aves the yellow sea of grain 
Beneath the sweet wind of the sultry time, 
Which drives cloud shadows o’er the thirsty plain, 
Freshening the fields. ‘The reaper’s choral chime 
Comes to the distant_ear like some old Doric rhyme. 










VI. 


This is the Lamp of Life. And memo 
Brings her own beauties from the ages hoary ; 
For her the Nereid maids pass flashing by 
On the blue waves, beneath some promontory 
Whose kingly crest was known in Grecian story ; 
For her the vintagers of mid-sea isles 
Sing all day long old Homer's chants of glory ; 
Of great Achilles and the Odyssean wiles, 

Of Hector’s brave despair, and Helen’s magic smiles. 














VII. 


Or else an azure temple—incense wending 
Skyward. Ionian girls, with wavy hair, 

And girded breasts, and silken lashes, bending 
Over most lucid eyes. The soft pure air 
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Embracingly surrounds these beauties rare ; 
And the white columns, and the tossing sea, 

And the pule olive-trees that cluster there, 
Win half their beauty from the ether free, 
Whose sapphire-stainéd robe binds all things lovingly. 


Viit. 


Then let us shout Thalatta! Beauty bright, 
And life, and power, blend in that thought divine. 
There pause, tired pilgrim! The fresh wind’s delight 
Breathes wildly over the eternal brine. 
Earth, air, and sea, the mighty sisters trine, 
Meet on the white sands of the winding shore ; 
Fair visions people all the curving line 
Of cape and bay; and hearken to the roar 

Of waves that course along the granite ocean floor. 












1x. 


Eternal is the glory of the earth : 

Pilgrim of dreams, despair not. Be thou part 

Of all the solitary power, whose birth 

Is in the giant mountain’s silent heart ; 

Or where the torrents, with a thunder start, 

Leap from the pine-woods over jambs of stone, 

Upheaved by ancient fires. Undying art 

Shall find thee in thy wanderings wild and lone, 
And wed thee with that ring which makes all power thine own. 
Mortimer Cots. 



















Fine thinking and finely expressed, in all that majesty of motion which the 
stanza of Spencer so admirably suits, Beyond all question it is the noblest 
vehicle of verse whieh English poetry has ever achieved. How infinitely beyond 
the Ottava Rima of Tasso, in nerve, vigour, and dignity. Well, let us pass on 
and see what comes next to hand. It speaks of Nature, and so we shall give 
the author a hearing :— 











NATURE'S TEACHINGS, 


I, 


Oh | ye flowers blooming 
In your garden beds, 

Mild and unassuming, 
Lifting your fair heads, 

Or your bright forms spreading 
O’er the meadows wide, 

And rich perfumes shedding 
Where glad streamlets glide, 

Though boasted not in story, 
Each of you outvies 

The regal pomp and glory 

Of Solomon the Wise ! 


















II. 





Oh! ye dew-drops, seeming 
Like celestial gems, 
Once in lustre beaming 
On saints’ diadems, 
Glistening now on flowers, 
Sparkling on the trees, 
Decking summer bowers— 
Soon before the breeze, 
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Nature's Teachings. 


Or the sunbeam’s greeting, 
P Will ye die away ; 

Thus, too, man is fleeting 
Quickly to decay. 







11r. 


Oh! ye diamonds shining 
Brilliantly and bright, 

In one — | combining 
Many rays of light ; 

Dug from earth’s deep bosom 
Some fair brow to deck, 
Or, like a fayour’d blossom, 

Grace some beauty’s neck ; 
To our hearts more brightly 

Shine the lost one’s eyes, 
Gazing on us nightly 
From the happy skies. 



















Iv. 
Oh! ye bright birds winging 
Home your joyous flight, 
In your rapture singing 
Strains of wild delight, 
There are human voices 
Dearer to our ears, 
And the heart rejoices 
When such strains it hears— 
Hark! for strains excelling 
Those are heard above, 
Saints their praises telling 
To the God of Love! 











v. 
Oh! ye free winds blowing 
From your viewless thrones, 
Every moment growing 
Wilder in your tones ; 
Whither are you fleeing ? 
Why so full of wrath ?— 
There is One decreeing 
Which shall be your path ; 
Though ye seem so flighty, 
Ye act not from choice, 
One thing is more mighty, 
"Tis *f the still small voice.” 





















VI. 
Oh! ye lofty mountains, 

With high grandeur crown'd, 
Whence a thousand fountains 

Leap with bubbling sound. 
Know we, It is Written, 

For our sakes, no doubt, 
When the rock was smitten, 

The living streams gush’d out— 
A well of everlasting 

Life to weary men, 
Who, that pure spring tasting, 
Never thirst again. 
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vil. 
Oh! ye billows, rolling 
In your power and pride, 
Beyond man’s controlling, 
Onward ye will glide ; 
Underneath you slumber, 
In a dreamless sleep, 
High hearts without number, 
Hidden by the deep ; 
Yet will cease your power, 
Mighty though it be, 
In God’s appointed hour 
There shall be “ no more sea.” 


VIII. 


Oh! ye bright stars, gleaming 
From your lofty sphere, 

In your splendour beaming 
On us, mortals, here 

Deeming it your duty 
Darksome paths to light, 

Shining in your beauty— 
«* Watchers of the night ;” 

They who are forgiven— 
They whose faith endures, 

Shall yet wear, in heaven, 
Brighter crowns than yours! 


Nature, indeed, may teach us much; but Nature needs an interpreter to teach 
us all her lore. And so it is, when we read her outspread volume in the illumina- 
tion of that light which Revelation gives, her lessons are full of wisdom. Alas, 
without that light how much has mankind gone astray, even when he thought he 
followed an unerring guide. What is the next wild flower to present you with? 
It is an exotic, transplanted from a land of song:— 


SIR AXEL AND LADY ILSE,. 


TRANSLATED FROM OCHLENSCHLAGER, 


I. 


It was the Knight Sir Axel 
Rode up the castle height, 
To woo the Lady Ilse, 
A maid of beauty bright. 
He wooed the Lady Ilse, 
That sweet and lovely maid ; 
But he, one month thereafter, 
In dark, cold earth was laid! 


II. 


It was the Lady Ise— 
Her heart was crushed and cold ; 
She heard the Knight Sir Axel 
Moving beneath the mould! 
Up stood the Knight Sir Axel, 
In his arms his coffin bore, 
And ghastly, in his grave-clothes, 
Stood at fair Ilse’s door. 





Sir Avel and Lady Ilse. 


Til, 


Then at her door thrice knocked he, 
And said in hollow tone, 
“ Let in thy true love, Ilse, 
For soon he must be gone.” 
Then up rose Lady Lse, 
Undid the chamber door— 
There stood the Knight Sir Axel, 
She thought to see no more. 


Iv. 


*¢ When thou art calm and cheerful, 
And look’st with hope on high, 
Then ever-blooming roses 
Upon my coffin lie ; 
When thou giv’st way to sorrow, 
And wail’st in mournful mood, 
O then my mouldering coffin 
It overflows with blood ! 


Vv. 


‘¢ Already doth the red cock 

Call to the graveyard lone— 
Fair Ilse, I must leave thee, 

And to my grave be gone! 
Look up! see in the heavens 

Yon little star so bright; 
Already how it paleth 

Before the morning light |” 


vi. 


Then up looked Lady Ilse, 

Up to that star looked she, 
And in his grave sank Axel, 

For nothing else could be ! 
But Ilse’s heart was woful— 

She wept both night and day ; 
And one short month thereafter, 

In dark, cold earth she lay ! 


There is a good healthy moral conveyed in this little poem, though the 
lady did not profit by it, namely, to ‘weep not for the dead ;” yet we have 
seen it better expressed elsewhere. It is, indeed, a truth, that of all the vani- 
ties of life the greatest vanity is to mourn hopelessly over those who are departed 
from us. Youth understands not this in all the ardour of its early and unsub- 
dued affections ; but age learns to feel it and to acknowledge it. The dead have 
passed away to their final resting place, our cries cannot recall them ; our tears 
cannot change their future, though it may embitter our own present. Wh 
should we mourn? Have we not enjoyed their converse while they were wi 
us here—shall we not look forward to be with them again hereafter? Wise, 
indeed, is the sentiment of our own poet Tennyson, and finely expressed the 
solace which the living should take in the memory of the dead, though ravished 
from him:— 

‘*T hold it true, whate’er befall ; 

I feel it when I sorrow most; 

'Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all !” 


Upon this principle, too, let us make up our account with life and death, and 
esteem ourselves happy whenever, upon striking the balance, we find the former 
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has given us more than the latter has taken from us; while memory still preserves 
to us that which neither life nor death can destroy, But man learns—though the 
lesson be a hard one, and the heart be slow to feel and dull to comprehend it—man 
learns that every earthly loss brings its spiritual gain, every earthly sorrow its spiri- 
tual joy; and that as surely as the shadow on the earth certifies the existence of the 
sunlight in the heavens, so surely does grief here announce gladness hereafter. 
And so it is with the loss of friends. Listen, while we expound to you its uses in 
an illustration of— 

























A MOTHER’S TALE. 


“ Men see not the bright light which is in the clouds ; but the wind passeth, and cleanseth them.” 
—Jos, xxxvii. 21. 


“ Foot-prints that, perhaps, another, 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother 

Seeing, shall take heart again.” 
—Voices OF THE NIGHT. 


There was a mother upon earth, 
Who once had children three ; 
Blithe was her face to see, 

When these sat by her hearth. 


It was her joy to circle round 
And hear their young sweet laughter ; 
No thought ff before and after” 
Saddened the merry sound. 


Thus brightly passed away her years ; 
Her children were her treasure, 
Her hope, her pride, her pleasure— 

She had no need of tears. 


Alas! she had small thought to give 
To Him, the Almighty name, 
From whom her glory came, 

Who bade her blessings live. 


At length a silent shadow crept, 
And touched her golden light 
With gloom of coming night : 

She trembled, yet she slept. 


It darkened round with solemn tread— 
** Darkness which might be felt ;” 
Yet though her body knelt, 

The heart was hardened. 


Closer around her child it erept— 
Dark lay its awful trace 
On the beloved face ; 

The mother only wept, 


While faintly fell the prayer 
For grace, for strength to bear— 
‘* Lord Jesus, heal my child!” 


And earnest peared, with anguish wild, 
y 


There came a morning from the sky, 
From out the azure heaven, 
So lovely—was it given 

Only for agony ? 














A Mother's Tale. 


Even with the dawning of that day 
Rose an exceeding cry— 
A pure soul quietly 

Passed to its Lord away ; 


And she who had *‘ no need of tears,” 
In mother pride elate, 
Stood darkly desolate. 

Where now her golden years? 


She went forth in the morning sun— 
Within, her child lay dead : 
‘* My darling!” thus she said, 
Not ‘‘ Lord thy will be done.” 


‘¢ My darling!” it was all she said, 
Again, again, again— 
The anguish of her pain 
That one word uttered. 


But He who pierced very sore 
Was pitiful—she felt 
Aroused, her spirit melt, 

A calm unknown before. 


It circled round with might unseen, 
Deep filling the sweet gir, 
Giving her strength to bear, 

An arm whereon to ean, 


She felt the depths of the blue sky 
Enter into her soul ; 
It seemed from thence it stole 
Her still serenity. 


Even from earth the tender flowers 
Looked up into her face, 
Yearning, with loving grace, 

To bless the silent hours, 


Low whispering, with fragrant breath 
Of one as beautiful— 
Oh, slow of heart and dull, 

To whom they speak of death ! 


To them a brighter voice is given— 
Softly the lilies white 
Sigh from their beds of light, 
Of Christ their Lord and heaven. 


And thus it was, from that deep day 
Of agony, there rose 
A stillness, a repose 

Which none might take away. 


And while her tears fell quietly, 
For sorrow and for sin, 
There was a light within, 

She felt was of the sky, 
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And pubiy by that light she read, 
ut for this chastisement, 
In loving mercy sent, 
Thy soul had perished. 


And thoughts would often come and go— 
Music, now faint, now clear, 
May not thy child be near ? 

How near thee none can know. 


May not thy darling steal away 
Some pain, some hollow care, 
Tt has been thine to bear, 

Leaving thee free to pray ? 


May not thy angel child reveal 
Blessings which hidden, sleep 
From all but those who weep ? 

We know not, yet we feel. 


We only know whence blessings come— 
Christ took thy lily flower, 
To teach thee, through love’s power, 
His love, to lead thee home! 


A simple, touching tale; ay, and told in a verse musical and graceful, teach- 
ing us the old-world truth that what to our eyes seems a curse, is yet, in reality, a 
blessing. There is another lesson, too, which we learn, but we learn it slowly ; 
and our schoolmaster is Time, who disperses the mists of error, and gives us at 
last to see the divine face of Truth. And that lesson is, that many an apparent 
blessing is a real curse—a curse which not the providence of God sends uncalled 
for, but which our own prayers invite. This, too, we shall show you by an illus- 
tration, and a fair favourite shall be your preceptress :— 


THE FAIRY GIFTS. 
BY TINY. 


Four maidens sat at eventide 
Beside a forest spring, 

Where boughs drooped on the soft, rich grass, 
And flow’rs were blossoming ; 

And the wood-dove came at heat_of noon, 
To rest her weary wing. 


The moss was bright as emerald 
Where the living fountain sprung, 

And pleasant was the quivering shade 
By tangling garlands flung ; 

For gracefully, from tree to tree, 
The flexile woodbine hung. 


The summer breeze that waved the trees 
Above those maidens fair, 

Brought chesnut flowers in snowy showers 
Upon their shining hair ; 

And breathed on brows unmarked by time, 
Unshadowed by a care. 


They heard the wild-bee’s drowsy hum, 
As laden home he hied ; 

Within the foxglove’s crimson cup 
The butterfly they spied ; 

And the slanting ray of waning day 
Announced the eventide. 
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They saw no more the insect swarms, 
The glittering flies of June, 

That floated on their fragile wings 
In the sultry beam of noon ; 

They all had vanished, ere on high 
Arose the round, white moon. 


Yet still they lingered, loth to go, 
While one a story told— 

A sweet, wild fairy legend 
Of the golden days of old, 

Ere fancy’s bright imaginings 
Had all grown dim and cold. 


They drank, with thirsty eagerness 
And long-drawn, anxious sighs, 

The wond'rous tale of magic power 
That lurked in mortal guise, 

And one and all they wished to them 
Some fairy might arise. 


The moonbeams lay upon the stream 
That murmured at their feet, 

And silvered o’er the flowers that bent 
The shining spray to meet, 

When a voice arose from out its depths— 
A sad voice, wild and sweet. 


It said, in tones that thrilled their hearts— 
« Frail things of mortal birth, 

Who yearn for pow’r that lingers yet 
In secret on the earth, 

Mine ears have heard the sighing wish 
That mingled with your mirth. 


«¢ One boon to each, whate’er it be 
I will on you bestow ; 

Yet ponder well before you ask, 
For be it weal or woe, 

Henceforth the gifts that you receive 
With life’s source twin’d shall grow.” 


The elder maiden prayed for wealth, 
For potent, worshipped gold ; 

Another for the loveliness 
Denied to mortal mould ; 

The third for genius ;—but the fourth 
Stood silently and cold. 


«¢*T was but an idle wish,” at length 
She said, with downcast eye ; 

*¢T did not dream that power like thine 
Dwelt, save with Him on high; 

Oh! keep me pure and good, that life 
May fit me for the sky!” 


Their prayers were granted, and they rose 
From the lone fountain’s side, 

While joy and terror filled their hearts 
With strange conflicting tide; 

And, through the soft and dewy night, 
In silence, home they hied. 
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And fortune showered her favours down 
Upon one maiden’s head ; 

Wealth seared her brain and steeled her heart, 
And love and friendship fled ; 

And hideous spectres crowded round, 
To haunt her sleepless bed. 


She broke the ties which Nature knits, 
Of love to all mankind ; 

She severed the enduring links 
Which child to parent bind ; 

And lingered out a weary life, 
With torture in her mind. 


And beauty, such as human thought 
Can scarce conceive to be, 

Smiled in the second maiden’s face; 
With magic witehery, 

And lovers, in unnumbered. crowds, 
Before her bent the knee. 


She broke the true heart, that had prized 
Her love in other days, 

And thirsted for the lavish meed 
Of noble lovers’ praise, 

Poured at her feet from warriors’ lips, 
And poets’ breathing lays. 


Her haughty soul, unsatisfied, 
Longed still for wider sway ; 

She scorned the true, and spurned at all, 
And hoped a prouder day, 

*Till time stole on with noiseless tread, 
And beauty fled away. 


And then, a loveless, friendless age 
Replaced her sun of youth ; 

Her heart was knawed by vain femorse;s 
As with a serpent’s tooth ; 

And, in her solitude, forlorn, 
She prized love's slighted truth. 


The third poured forth to the rapt world 
The treasures of her mind ; 

She soared, in fancy, to the stars, 
And left dull earth behind, 

And sought for happiness and peace, 
Which she was ne’er to find. 


Men wept like children, as they read 
The coinage of her brain ; 

The heart-wrung for the time forgot 
Their misery and pain, 

And the world-weary pulse leaped high 
With hope and youth again. 


But she, whose spell had wrought the change, 
What recompense had she ? 

Vain burning longings ne’er fulfilled, 
A life-long agony, 

That cankered at the root of life, 
And bade contentment flee. 
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The last—ah ! she alone was proof 
Against the ills of life; 

Her heart ne’er felt the wish to join 
In earth’s unceasing strife ; 

But charity, and peace, and love, 
Within her breast grew rife. 


Ah! she alone of all the four, 
Had cause to bless the fairy’s dower. 


A charming poem, is it not? We love to have instruction imparted in such 
sweet song. Yet would not three out of every four of the world choose as did 
the three elder maidens—wealth, beauty, genius? Is not the language of almost 
every heart that of Callimachus in his hymn to Jove?— 


Xuigs, warty, yaip avds* Bidou 3 aeerny © aGsvos ve 
Our agtrns arty o?Bos trioraras avdoae asksiv, 
Our agtrn advo, dev 3 aesrny vs xas odABor. 


Well, but you will say—What shall man wish or ask for? Shall he ask at all; 
or shall he leave it to the hand of Providence to dispense to him out of the 
treasures of wisdom andlove? Hear what a heathen poet, who sat almost in the 
light of Christian philosophy, teaches in reply to some such question— 


“ Nil ergo optabunt homines? Si consilium vis, 
Permittes ipsis expendere Numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebusque sit utile nostris ; 

Nam pro jucundis aptissima queque dabunt Di: 
Carior est illis homo quam sibi.” 


An excellent answer for the heathen ; yet will we ‘* show you a more excellent” 

one, which Juvenal night have learned had he sought out Saul of Tarsus‘in the 
srison of the Mamertine, or in * his own hired house” at Rome. He would have 
fennel that there was more truth even in the old faith of Homer—*“ Prayers are 
Jove’s daughters,” than in the apathy of his inoremodern stoicism. He would have 
learned a higher truth still, namely, that man is to ndke known to the Deity his 
wants ‘‘ with prayer and stipplication ;” but that he is to understand what these 
wants really are, and in how smiall a circle they are ¢ontained. In the modera- 
tion of a man’s heart can alone be found the elements of true happiness. If his 
wishes range beyond those things that are needful to his physical and his spi- 
ritual requirements, most assuredly will he meet some disappointment in the un- 
uttered prayer of his heart, forthat which is beyond tlie legitimate scope of prayer, 
St. Augustine has finely said, “ Ille beatus est qui omnia que vult habet, nec 
aliquid vult quod non decet.” That man is indeed happy who has all that he 
wishes for, and who wishes for nothing that is not suitable for him. 

But we have wandered away somehow from our thethe—from culling the wild 
flowers in the fields to loitering beside the fountain that flows in the temple of 
Truth. Nevertheless, bear with us, dear friends; the wreath will be all the 
brighter if a drop or two, from that pure and everlasting well, glitter like jewels 
amid gaudy colours and green leaves. 
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TO THE BAY OF DUBLIN. 


BY DENIS FLORENCE M‘CARTHY. 


My native Bay, for many a year 
I’ve loved thee with a trembling fear, 
Lest thou, though dear and very dear, 
And beauteous as a vision, 
Shouldst have some rival far away— 
Some matchless wonder of a bay— 
Whose sparkling waters ever play 
*Neath azure skies elysian. 
Tis Love, methought, blind Love that pours 
The rippling magic round these shores— 
For whatsoever Love adores 
Becomes what Love desireth : 
’Tis ignorance of aught beside 
That throws enchantment o’er the tide, 
And makes my heart respond with pride 
To what mine eye admireth. 


And thus, unto our mutual loss, 
Whene’er I paced the sloping moss 
Of green Killiney, or across 
The intervening waters— 
Up Howth’s brown sides my feet would wend, 
To see thy sinuous bosom bend, 
Or view thine outstretch’d arms extend 
To clasp thine islet daughters ; 


Then would this spectre of my fear 
Beside me stand—How calm and clear 
Slept underneath, the green waves, near 
The tide-worn rocks’ recesses ; 
Or when they woke, and leapt from land, 
Like startled sea-nymphs, hand in hand 
Seeking the southern silver strand 
With floating emerald tresses : 


It lay o’er all, a moral mist, 
Even on the hills, when evening kist 
The granite peaks to amethyst, 
i felt its fatal shadow: 
It darkened o’er the brightest rills, 
It lower’d upon the sunniest hills, 
And hid the wingéd song that fills 
The moorland and the meadow. 


But now that I have been to view 
All even Nature’s self can do, 
And from Gaeta’s arch of blue 

Borne many a fond memento ; 
And from each fair and famous scene, 
Where Beauty is, and Power hath been, 
Along the golden shores between 

| el and Sorrento : 


I can look proudly in thy face, 

Fair daughter of a hardier race, 

And feel thy winning well known grace, 
Without my old misgiving ; 

And as I kneel upon thy strand, 

And kiss thy once unvalued hand, 

Proclaim earth holds no lovelier land, 
Where life is worth the living. 

February, 1853, 
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HIS LIFE AND EXPERIENCES, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-REACHINGS AND 
SHORT-COMINGS THEREIN, NOW FIRST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


AN UNLOOKED FOR DISCLOSURE, 


On the second day of the trial, the 
court-house was even more densely 
crowded than on the first. The rank 
and station which the accused had held 
in society, as well as the mysterious 
character of the case itself, had invested 
the event with an uncommon interest; 
and long before the doors were open- 
ed, a vast concourse filled the streets, 
amidst which were to be seen the equip- 
ages of many of the first people of the 
country. 

Scarcely had the judges taken their 
places, when every seat in the court 
was occupied—the larger proportion of 
which displayed the rank and beauty of 
the capital, who now thronged to the 
spot, all animated with the most eager 
curiosity, and speculating on the result 
in a spirit which, whatever anxiety it 
involved, as certainly evinced little real 
sympathy for the fate of the prisoner. 
The bold, defiant tone which Curtis 
had always assumed in the world had 
made him but few friends, even with 
his own party; his sneering, caustic 
manner had rendered him unpopular ; 
few could escape his censures—none 
his sarcasms. It would, indeed, have 
been difficult to discover one for whom 
less personal interest was felt, than for 
the individual who that morning stood 
erect in the dock, and with a a but 
stern expression, regarded the bench 
and the jury-box. 

As the court continued to fill, Curtis 
threw his eyes here and there over the 
crowded assemblage, but in no wise 
disconcerted by the universal gaze of 
which he was the object. On the con- 
trary, he nodded familiarly to some 
acquaintances at a distance; and, re- 
cognising one whom he knew well in 
the gallery over his head, he called 
out— 

** How are you, Ruxton? Let me 
advise you to change your bootmaker, 
or I wouldn’t say that the Crown 
lawyers won't put you, one day, where 
I stand now !” 

The laugh which followed this sally 
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was scarcely repressed, when the trial 
began. The first witness produced was 
a certain Joseph Martin, the solicitor 
at whose house Curtis had passed the 
evening on which the murder was com- 
mitted. His evidence, of course, could 
throw little or no light upon the event, 
and merely went to establish the fact, 
that Curtis had stayed with him till 
nigh midnight, and left him about that 
hour to proceed to his home. When 
questioned as to the prisoner’s manner 
and general bearing during that even- 
ing, he replied, that he could detect 
nothing strange or unusualinit; that 
he talked pretty much as he always 
did, and upon the same topics. 

** Did he allude to the Government, 
or to any of its officials?” was then 
asked ; and, before a reply could be 
given, Curtis cried out— 

‘Yes. I told Martin, that if the 
scoundrels who rule us should only 
continue their present game, nobody 
could regret the ruin of a country that 
was a disgrace to livein. Didn't I say 
that?” 

«¢T must remind you, sir,” interposed 
the judge, gravely, “how seriously 
such conduct as this is calculated to 
prejudice the character of your de- 
fence.” 

«* Defence! my lord,” broke in Cur- 
tis, ** when did I ever think of a de- 
fence? The gentlemen of the jury 
have heard me more plainly than your 
lordship. I told them, as I now tell 
you, that innocence is no protection to 
a man, when hunted down by legal 
blood-hounds; that ——” 

«‘I must enforce silence upon you, 
sir, if I cannot induce caution,” said 
the judge, solemnly ; “‘ you may des- 
pise your own safety, but you must 
respect this court.” 

«You'll find that even a more diffi- 
cult lesson to teach me, my lord. I 
can remember some eight-and-forty 
years of what is called the administra- 
tion of justice in Ireland. I am old 
enough to remember when pone 
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a priest who married a Protestant, and 
disbarred the lawyer that defended 
him.” 

“* Be silent, sir,” said the judge, in 
a voice of command; and with diffi- 
culty was Curtis induced to obey the 
admonition. 

As the trial proceeded, it was re- 
marked that Colonel Vereker was seen 
in close communication with one of 
the Crown lawyers, who soon after- 
wards begged to tender him as a wit- 
ness for the prosecution. The proposal 
itself, and the object it contained, were 
made the subject of a very animated 
diseussion ; and, although the testi- 
mony offered seemed of the greatest 
importance, the court decided that it 
was of a kind which, according to the 
strict rules of evidence, could not be 
received. 

«*Then you may rely upon it, gen- 
tlemen of the jury,” cried Curtis, ‘it 
is favourable to me.” 

«Let me assure you, sir, to the 
contrary,” said the judge, mildly; 
“and that it is with a jealous regard 
for your interest we have agreed not 
to accept this evidence.” 

«© And have you had no respect for 
poor Vereker, my lord? He looks as 
if he really would like to tell the truth, 
for once in his life.” 

** If Colonel Vereker's evidence can- 
not be admitted upon this point, my 
lord,” said the Crown lawyer, ‘there 
is yet another, in which it is all-essen- 
tial. He was one of those who stood 
beside Rutledge on the baleony, when 
the words were uttered which attracted 
his notice. The tone of voice, and the 
manner in which they were uttered, 
made a deep impression upon him, and 
he is fully persuaded that they were 
spoken by the prisoner in the dock.” 

** Let us listen to him about that,” 
said Curtis, who now bestowed a 
more marked attention to the course 
of the proceeding. Vereker was im- 
mediately sworn, and his examination 
began. He detailed with great clear- 
ness the circumstances which preceded 
the fatal event, and the nature of the 
conversation on the balcony, till he 
came to that part where the interrup- 
tion from the street took place. 
« There,” he said, “I cannot trust my 
memory as to the words employed by 
Rutledge, although I am quite confi- 
dent as to the phrase used in rejoinder, 
and equally certain as to the voice of 
him who uttered it.” 

«You mean to say,” said the judge, 
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«that you have recognised that voice 
as belonging to the prisoner.” 

««T mean to say, my lord, that were I 
to hear him utter the same words in an 
excited tone, I should be able to swear 
to them.” 

«* That’s a lie!” cried Curtis. 

‘* These were the words, and that 
the voice, my lord,” said Vereker ; and 
as he spoke a deep murmur of agitated 
feeling rang through the crowded 
court. 

‘‘By Heaven!” cried Curtis, in a 
tone of passionate excitement, “ I hold 
my life as cheaply as any man, but I 
cannot see it taken away by the breath 
of a false witness ; let me interrogate 
this man?” In vain was it that the 
practised counsel appointed to conduct 
fis case interposed, and entreated of 
him to be silent. To no purpose did 
they beg of him to leave in their hands 
the difficult game of cross-examination. 
He rejected their advice as haughtily 
as he had refused their services, and at 
once addressed himself to the critical 
task. 

** With whom had you dined, sir, on 
the day in question—the 7th of June?” 
asked he of Vereker. 

«I dined with Sir Marcus Hutch- 
inson.” 

‘«« There was a large party ?” 

*¢ There was.” 

‘Tell us, so far as you remember, 
the names of the guests ?” 

** Some were strangers to me, from 
England, I believe; but of those I 
knew before, I can call to mind Leonard 
Fox, Hamilton Gore, John Fortescue, 
and his brother Edward, Tom Beres- 
ford, and poor Rutledge.” 

«*Tt was a convivial party, and you 
drank freely ?” 

** Freely, but not to excess.” 

«¢ You dined at five o’clock ?” 

“ «¢ At half-after five.” 

«*And rose from 
eleven ?” 

** About that hour.” 

** There were speeches made, and 
toasts drank, I believe 2” 

*¢ There were—a few.” 

‘¢ The toasts and the speeches were 
of an eminently loyal character ; they 
all redounded to the honour and credit 
of the Government ?” 

** Highly so.” 

** And as strikingly did they reflect 
upon the character of all Irishmen who 
opposed the ministry, and assumed for 

themselves the position of patriots. 
Come, sir, no hesitation — answer 
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my question boldly. Is this not 
true ?” 

«‘We certainly did not regard the 
party you speak of as being true and 
aithful subjects of the king.” 

** You thought them rebels ?” 

«¢ Perhaps not exactly rebels.” 

«* You called them rebels; and you, 
yourself, prayed that the time was 
coming when the lamp-iron and the 
lash should reward their loyalty. Can 
you deny this ?” 

‘© We had a great deal of conver- 
sation about politics. We talked in 
all the freedom of friendly intercourse, 
and, doubtless, with some of that 
warmth which accompanies after- 
dinner discussions. But as to the 
exact words ——” 

‘It is the exact words I want — it 
is the exact words [ insist upon, sir. 
They were used by yourself, and drew 
down rounds of applause. You were 
eloquent and successful.” 

‘I am really unable, at this dis- 
tance of time, to recollect a word or a 
phrase that might have fallen from me 
in the heat of the moment.” 

“‘This speech of yours was made 
about the middle of the evening ?” 

‘TI believe it was.” 

«© And you afterwards sat a con- 
siderable time, and drank freely ?” 

s¢ Yes.” 

** And, although your recollection of 
what passed before that is so obscure 
and inaccurate, you perfectly remem- 
ber everything that took place when 
standing on the balcony two hours 
later, and can swear to the very tone 
of a voice that uttered but three words 
—‘ That is a lie, sir !’” 

«¢ Prisoner at the bar, conduct your- 
self with the respect due to the court, 
and to the witness under its pro- 
tection,” interposed the judge, with 
severity. 

«You mistake me, my lord,” said 
Curtis, in a voice of affected depre- 
cation. ‘The words I spoke. were 
not used as commenting on the witness, 
or his veracity. They were simpl 
those to which he swore—those which 
he heard once—and although, after a 
five hours’ debauch, remained fast 
graven on his memory, along with 
the very manner of him who uttered 
them. I have nothing more to ask 
him. He may go down—down!” re- 
peated he solemnly, “if there be yet 
anything lower that he can descend to!” 

Once more did the judge admonish 
the prisoner as to his conduct, and 
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feelingly pointed out to him the serious 
injury he was inflicting upon his own 
ease by this rash and intemperate 
course of proceeding; but Curtis smiled 
half contemptuously at the correction, 
and folded his arms with an air of 
dogged resignation. 

it is rarely possible, from merely 
reading the published proceedings of a 
trial, to apportion the due degree of 
weight which the testimony of the se- 
veral witnesses impose, or to estimate 
that force which manner and conduct 
supply to the evidence when orally de- 
livered. In the present case, the guilt 
of the accused man rested on the ve 
vaguest circumstances, not one of whic 
but could be easily and satisfactorily 
accounted for on other grounds, He 
admitted that he had passed through 
Stephen’s-green on the night in ques- 
tion, and that possibly the tracks im- 
puted to him were actually his own; 
but as to the reasons for his abrupt de- 
parture from town, or the secrecy 
which he observed when writing to the 
bootmaker, these, he said, were per- 
sonal matters, which he would not con- 
descend to enter upon, adding, sarcas- 
tically— 

‘That though they might not prove 
very damning omissions in defence of a 
hackney-coach summons, he was quite 
aware that they might prove fatal to a 
man who stood charged with a mur- 
der.” 

After a number of witnesses were 
examined, whose testimony went to 
prove slight and unimportant facts, 
Anthony Fagan was called, to show 
that a variety of bill transactions had 
poner between the prisoner and Rut- 
edge, and that on more than one occa- 
sion very angry discussions had occur- 
red between them in reference to 
these. 

There were many points in which 
Fagan sympathised with the prisoner. 
Curtis was violently national in his po- 
litics. He bore an unmeasured hatred 
to all that was English ; he was an ex- 
travagant asserter of popular rights ; 
and yet, with all these, and, stranger 
still, with a coarse manner, and an ad. 
dress totally destitute of polish, he was 
in heart a haughty aristocrat, who de- 
spised the people most thoroughly. He 
was one of that singular class who 
seemed to retain to the very last years 
of the past century, the feudal bar. 
barism of a by-gone age. 

Thus was it that the party who ac- 
cepted his advocacy had to pay the 
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price of his services in deep humilia- 
tion; and many there were who felt 
that the work was more than requited 
by the wages. 

To men like Fagan, whose wealth 
suggested various ambitions, Curtis 
was peculiarly offensive, since he never 
omitted an occasion to remind them of 
their origin, and to show them that 
they were as utterly debarred from all 
social acceptance, as in the earliest 
struggles of their poverty. 

The majority of those in court, who 
only knew generally the agreement be- 
tween Curtis and Fagan in political 
matters, were greatly struck by the de- 
cisive tone in which the witness spoke, 
and the damaging character of the evi- 
dence was increased by this circum- 
stance. 

Among the scenes of angry alterca- 
tion between the prisoner and Rut- 
ledge, Fagan spoke to one wherein Cur- 
tis had actually called the other a 
** swindler.” Rutledge, however, 
merely remarked upon the liberties 
which his advanced age entitled him to 
assume ; whereupon Curtis replied, 
** Don’t talk to me, sir, of age! I am 
young enough and able enough to chas- 
tise such as you /” 

**Did the discussion end here?” 
asked the court. 

«* So far as I know, my lord, it did ; 
for Mr. Rutledge left my office soon 
after, and apparently thinking little of 
what had occurred.” 

«If honest Tony had not been too 
much engrossed with the cares of usu- 
ry,” cried out Curtis from the dock, 
*“*he might have remembered that I 
said to Rutledge, as he went out, ‘ the 
man that injures Joe Curtis owes a debt 
that he must pay sooner or later.’” 

*¢ T remember the words now,” said 
Fagan. 

«* Ay, and so have I ever found it,” 
said Curtis, solemnly. ‘‘ There are few 
who have gone through life with less 
good fortune than myself, and - I 
have lived to see the ruin of almost 

man that has injured me !” 
e@ savage vehemence with which 
he uttered these words caused a shud- 
der throughout the crowded court, and 
went even farther to criminate him in 
popular opinion than all that had been 
alleged in evidence. 

When asked by the court if he 
desired to cross-examine the witness, 
Curtis, in a calm and collected voice, 
replied— 

**No, my lord; Tony Fagan will 
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lose a hundred and eighty pounds if 
you hang me; and if he had anything 
to allege in my favour, we should have 
heard it before this.” Then turning 
towards the jury-box, he went on:— 
**Now, gentlemen of the jury, there’s 
little reason for detaining you any 
longer. You have as complete a case 
of circumstantial evidence before you, 
as ever sent an innocent man to the 
scaffold. You have had the traits of 
my temper and the tracks of my boots, 
and, if you believe Colonel Vereker, 
the very tones of my voice, all sworn 
to; but, better than all these, you have 
at your disposal the life of a man who 
is too sick of the world to stretch out a 
hand to save himself, and who would 
even accept the disgrace of an ignomi- 
nious death, for the sake of the greater 
ignominy that is sure to fall later upon 
the unjust laws and the corrupt court 
that condemned him. Ay!” cried 
he, with an impressive solemnity of 
voice, that thrilled through every 
heart, “you'll array yourselves in all 
the solemn mockery of your station— 
you'll bewail my guilt, and pro- 
nounce my sentence; but it is J from 
this dock, say to you upon that bench, 
the Lord have mercy upon your souls !” 

There was that in the energy of 
his manner, despite all its eccentricity 
and quaintness, a degree of power that 
awed the entire assembly; and more 
than one trembled to think, ‘“‘ What! 
if he really were to be innocent ?” 

While this singular address was 
being delivered, Fagan was engaged in 
deep and earnest conversation with the 
Crown prosecutor; and from his ex- 
cited manner might be seen the in- 
tense anxiety under which he laboured. 
He was evidently urging some propo- 
sition with all his might, to which the 
other listened with deep attention. 

At this instant Fagan’s arm was 
tapped by a hand from the crowd. 
He turned, and as suddenly grew dead- 
ly pale; for it was Raper stood before 
him !—Raper, whom he believed at 
that moment to be far away in a re- 
mote part of the country. 

‘*What brings you here? How 
came you to Dublin?” said Fagan, 
in a voice tremulous with passion. 

**We have just arrived; we heard 
that you were here; and he insisted 
upon seeing you before he left town.” 

** Where is he, then?” asked Fa- 
gan. 

“In his carriage, at the door of the 
eourt-house,” 














** Does he know—has he heard of the 
case before the court? Speak, man! 
Is he aware of what is going on 
here ?” 

The terrified eagerness of his whisper 
80 overcame poor Raper, that he was 
utterly unable to reply, and Fagan was 
obliged to clutch him by the arm to 
socal him to consciousness. Even 
then, however, his vague and broken 
answer showed how completely his fa- 
culties were terrorised over by the 
despotic influence of his master. An 
indistinct sense of having erred some- 
how overcame him, and he shrank 
back from the piercing glance of the 
other, to hide himself in the crowd. 
Terrible as that moment of suspense 
must have been to Fagan, it was no- 
thing to the agony which succeeded it, 
as he saw the crowd separating on 
either side, to leave a free passage for 
the approach of an invalid, who slowly 
came forward to the side-bar, casting 
his eyes around him, in half-bewildered 
astonishment at the scene. 

Being recognised by the bench, an 
usher of the court was sent round to say 
that their lordships would make room 
for him beside them; and my father— 
for it was he—with difficulty mounted 
the steps, and took his seat beside the 
Chief Justice, faintly answering the 
kind inquiries for his health, in a voice 
weak and feeble as a girl’s. 

“*You little expected to see me in 


Tue day of my father’s funeral was 
that of my birth! It is not improbable 
that he had often looked forward to 
that day as the crowning event of his 
whole life, destining great rejoicings, 
and planning every species of festivity ; 
and now the summer clouds were 
floating over the churchyard, and the 
gay birds were carolling over the cold 
grave. where he lay! ; 
What an emblem of human anticipa- 
tion, and what an illustration of his 
own peculiar destiny! Few men ever 
entered upon life with more brilliant 
prospects. With nearly every gift of 
fortune, and not one single adverse cir- 
cumstance to struggle against, he was 
scarcely launched upon the ocean of 
life ere he was shipwrecked! Is it 
not ever thus? Is it not that the storms 
and seas of adverse fortune are our 
best preservatives in this world, by 
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such a place as this, Walter!” cried 
out Curtis from the dock; ‘and I 
just as little looked to see your father’s 
son seated upon the bench at such a 
moment!” 

«What is it? — what does it all 
mean ?—how is Curtis there ?—what 
has happened?” asked my father, 
vaguely. 

The Chief Justice whispered a few 
words in reply, when, with a shriek 
that made every heart cold, my father 
sprang to his feet, and, leaning his 
body over the front of the bench, cried 
out— 

“It was I killed Barry Rutledge! 
There was no murder in the case! We 
fought with swords; and there,” said 
he, drawing the weapon, ‘‘ there’s the 
blade that pierced his heart! and here” 
(tearing open his vest and shirt)—*and 
here the wound he gave me in return! 
The outrage for which he died well 
merited the penalty; but if there be 
guilt, it is mine, and mine only !” 

A fit of choking stopped his utter. 
ance. He tried to overcome it; he 
gasped convulsively twice or thrice, 
and then, as a cataract of bright blood 
gushed from nostrils and mouth toge- 
ther, he fell back and rolled heavily to 
the ground—dead ! 

So exhausted was nature by this 
last effort, that the body was cold with- 
in an hour after. 










calling into activity our powers of en- 
ergy and of endurance? Are we not 
better when our lot demands effort, 
and exacts sacrifice, than when pros- 
perity neither evokes an ungratified 
wish nor suggests a difficult ambition ? 
The real circumstances of his death 
were, I believe, never known to m 
mother, but the shock of the event al- 
most killed her. Her cousin, Emile de 
Gabriac, had just arrived at Castle Ca- 
rew, and they were sitting talking over 
France and all its pleasant associations, 
when a servant entered hastily with 
a letter for MacNaghten. It was in 
Fagan’s handwriting, and marked 
‘* most private, and with haste.” 
“See,” cried Dan, laughing—*“ look 
what devices a dun is reduced to to ob- 
tain an audience. Tony Fagan, so 
secret and so urgent on the outside, 


will be candid enough within, and beg 
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respectfully to remind Mr. MacNagh- 


ten that his endorsement for two hun- 
dred and something pounds will fall 
due on Wednesday next, when he 
hopes 

*‘ Let us see what he hopes,” cried 
my mother, snatching the fetter from 
him, ‘for it surely cannot be that he 
hopes you will pay it.” The terrific 
cry she uttered, as her eyes read the 
dreadful lines, rang through that vast 
building. Shriek followed shriek in 

uick succession for some seconds; and 
then, as if exhausted nature could no 
more, she sank into a death-like trance, 
cold, motionless, and unconscious. 

Poor MacNaghten! I have heard 
him more than once say, that if he 
were to live five hundred years, he 
never could forget the misery of that 
day, so graven upon his memory was 
every frightful and harrowing incident 
of it. He left Castle Carew for Dub- 
lin, and hastened to the court-house, 
where, in one of the judges’ robing- 
rooms, the corpse of his poor friend 
now lay. A hurried inquest had been 
held upon the body, and pronounced 
that « Death had ensued from natural 
causes ;” and now the room was crowded 
with curious and idle loungers, talking 
over the strange event, and comment- 
ing upon the fate of him who, but a few 
hours back, so many would have en- 
vied. 

Having excluded the throng, he sat 
down alone beside the body, and, with 
the cold hand clasped between his own, 
wept heartily. 

«*I never remember to have shed 
tears before in my life,” said he, ‘* nor 
could I have done so then, if I were 
not looking on that pale, cold face, 
which I had seen so often lighted up 
with smiles ; on those compressed lips, 
from which came so many words of 
kindness and affection ; and felt within 
my own that hand, that never till now 
had met mine without the warm grasp 
of friendship.” 

Poor Dan ! he was my father’s chief 
mourner ; I had almost said his only 
one. Several came and asked leave to see 
the body. Many were visibly affected 
at the sight. There was decent sor- 
row on every countenance ; but of deep 
and true affliction, MacNaghten was 
the solitary instance. 

It was late on the following evening, 
as MacNaghten, who had only quitted 
the rooms for a few minutes, found, on 
his return, that a stranger was stand- 


ing beside the body. 
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‘* Ay,” muttered he, solemnly, ‘the 
green and the healthy tree cut down, 
and the old, sapless, rotten trunk left 
to linger on in slow decay !” 

** What! Curtis, is this you?” cried 
MacNaghten. 

** Yes, sir, and not mine the fault 
that I have not changed places with 
him who lies there. He had plenty to 
live for ; J nothing, nor any one. And 
it was not that alone, MacNaghten !” 
added he, fiercely, “ but think—reflect 
for one moment, on what might have 
happened, had they condemned and 
executed me! Is there a man in all 
Treland, with heart and soul in him, 
who would not have read that sentence 
as an act of government tyranny and 
vengeance ? Do you believe the gentry 
of the country would have accepted the 
act as an accident, or do you think 
that the people would recognise it as 
anything else than a murder solemnised 
by the law? -And if love of country 
could not stimulate and awake them, 
is it not possible that fears for per- 
sonal safety might ?” 

‘*T have no mind for such thoughts 
as these,” said MacNaghten, sternly: 
** nor is it beside the cold corpse of him 
who lies there I would encourage them. 
If you come to sorrow over him, take 
your place beside me ; if to speculate 
on party feuds, faction dissensions, 
then I beg you will leave me to my- 
self.” 

Curtis made him no reply, but left 
the room in silence. 

There were some legal difficulties 
raised before the funeral could be per- 
formed. The circumstances of Rut- 
ledge’s death required to be cleared up; 
and Fagan—to whom my father had 
made a full statement of the whole 
event—underwent a long and close ex- 
amination by the law authorities of 
the Castle. The question was a grave 
one as regarded property, since, if a 
charge of murder could have been sub- 
stantiated, the whole of my father’s 
fortune would have been confiscated to 
the Crown. Fagan’s testimony, too, 
was not without a certain disqualifica- 
tion, because he held large liens over 
the property, and must, if the estate 
were estreated, have been a consider- 
able loser. These questions all re- 
quired time for investigation ; but, by 
dint of great energy and perseverance, 
MacNaghten obtained permission for 
the burial, which took place with strict 

rivacy at the small churchyard of 
illester, a spot which, for whatreason 
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I am unaware, my father had himself 
selected, and mention of which desire 
was found amongst his papers. — 

Fagan accompanied MacNaghten to 
the funeral, and Dan returned to his 
house afterwards to breakfast. With- 
out any sentiment bordering on esteem 
for the ‘“ Grinder,” MacNaghten re- 
spected him generally for his probity, 
and believed him to be as honourable 
in his dealings as usury and money- 
lending would permit any man to be. 
He was well aware, that for years back 
the most complicated transactions with 
regard to loans had taken og between 
him and my father ; and that, to aright 
understanding of these difficult mat- 
ters, and a satisfactory adjustment of 
them, nothing could conduce so much 
as a frank intercourse and a friendly 
bearing. These were at all timesno very 
difficult requirements from honest Dan, 
and he did not assume them now with 
less sincerity or willingness that they 
were to be practised for the benefit 
of his poor friend’s widow and orphan. 

MacNaghten could not help re- 
marking that Fagan’s manner, when 
speaking of my father's affairs, was 
characterised by a more than common 
caution and reserve, and that he stren- 
uously avoided entering upon any- 
thing which bore, however remotely, 
upon the provision my mother was to 
enjoy, or what arrangements were to 
be made respecting myself. 

“There was a will, he thought, in 
Crowther’s possession ; but it was of 
the less consequence, since the greater 
part—nearly all of the Carew proper- 
ty—was under the strictest entail.” 

“The boy will be rich, one of the 
richest men in Ireland, if he live,” 
said MacNaghten; but Fagan made 
no reply for some time, and at last 
said— 

“If there be not good sense and 
moderation exercised on all sides, the 
Carews may gain less than will the 
Court of Chancery.” 

MacNaghten felt far from reassured 
by the cautious and guarded reserve 
of Fagan’s manner; he saw that in the 
dry, sententious tone of his remarks, 
there lurked difficulties, and perhaps 
troubles; but he resolved to devote 
himself to the task before him, in a 
spirit of patience and calm industry, 
which, unhappily for him, he had 
never brought to bear upon his own 
worldly fortunes, 

** There is nothing either obtrusive 
or impertinent,” said he, at last, to 


Fagan, ‘‘ in my making these inquiries, 
for, independently of poor Walter's 
affection for me, I know that he always 
expected me to take the management 
of his. affairs, should I survive him ; 
and if there be a will, it is almost cer- 
tain that I am named his executor in 
it.” 

Fagan nodded affirmatively, and 
merely said— 

‘** Crowther will be able to clear up 
this point.” 

** And when shall we see him ?” 

** He is in the country, down south, 
I think, at this moment; but he will be 
up by the end of the week. However, 
there are so many things to be done, 
that his absence involves no loss of 
time. Where shall I address you, if I 
write ?” 

“IT shall return to Castle Carew 
this evening; and in all probability 
remain there till I hear from you.” 

** That will do,” was the dry answer; 
and MacNaghten took his leave, more 
than ever puzzled by the Grinder’s 
manner, and wondering within him. 
self in what shape and from what 
quarter might come the storm, which 
he convinced himself could not be 
distant. 

Grief for my father’s death, and 
anxiety for my poor mother’s fate, 
were, however, the uppermost thoughts 
in his mind; and as he drew nigh 
Castle Carew, his heart was so much 
overpowered by the change which had 
fallen upon that once happy home, that 
he totally forgot all the dark hints 
and menacing intimations of his late 
interview. 

It was truly a gloom-stricken man- 
sion. The servants moved about 
sadly, conversing in low whispers ; 
save in one quarter all the windows 
were closed, and the rooms locked up 
—not a voice nor a footstep was to be 
heard. Mourning and woe were im- 
printed on every face, and in every 
gesture. MacNaghten knew _ not 
where to go, nor where to stay. Every 
chamber he entered was full of its me- 
mories of the past, and he wandered on 
from room to room, seeking some spot 
which should not remind him of days 
whose happiness could never return. 
In this random search he suddenly en- 
tered the chamber where M. de Gabriac 
lay at full length upon a sofa, enjoying, 
in all the ease of a loose dressing-gown, 
the united pleasures of a French novel 
and a bottle of Bourdeaux. Mac- 
Naghten would willingly have re. 
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turned at once. Such a scene and 
such companionship were not to his 
taste, but the other quickly detected 
him, and called out— 

«Ah! M. MacNaghten, how de- 
lighted am I to see you again. What 
days of misery and gloom have I been 
passing here!—no one to speak to— 
none to sit with.” 

**Tt is, indeed, a sad mansion,” 
sighed MacNaghten, heavily. 

*¢ So, then, it is all true?” asked the 
other. Poor fellow, what a sensitive 
nature—how impressible. To die 
just for a matter of sentiment; for, after 
all, you know it was a sentiment, no- 
thing else. Every man has had his 
affairs of this kind; few go through 
life without something unpleasant ; but 
one does not die broken-hearted for all 
that. No, par bleu, that is a very 
poor philosophy. ‘Tell me about the 
duel—I am greatly interested to hear 
the details.” 

To escape as far as possible any fur- 
ther moralisings of Kis companion, 
Dan related all that he knew of the 
fatal rencontre, answering so well as he 
might all the Frenchman’s questions, 
and, at the same time, avoiding all re- 
ference to the provocation which led to 
the meeting. 

“It was a mistake, a great mis- 
take, to fight in this fashion,” said Ga- 
briac, coldly. ‘There is an etiquette 
to be observed in a duel as ina dinner; 
and you can no more hurry over one 
than the other, without suffering for 
it afterwards. Maybe these are, how- 
ever, the habits of the country.” 

MacNaghten calmly assured him 
that they were not. 

**Then the offence must have been 
an outrage—what was it ?” 

** Some expression of gross insult ; 
I forget the exact nature of it.” 

«* Poor fellow,” said the other, sip- 
ping his wine, ‘‘ with so much to live 
for: a magnificent chateau, a pretty 
wife, and a good fortune. What folly, 
was it not ?” 

MacNaghten afterwards acknow- 
ledged that even the Grinder’s sen- 
tentious dryness was preferable to the 
heartless indifference of the French- 
man’s manner; but a deferential re- 
gard for her whose relative he was, re- 
strained him from all angry expres- 
sion of fecling on the subject, and he 
suffered him to discuss the duel and 
all its consequences, without the slight- 
est evidence of the suffering it cost him. 
«‘ Josephine will not be sorry to 
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leave it,” said Gabriac, after a short 
silence. ‘She told me that they never 
understood her, nor she them; and 
after all, you know,” said he, smiling, 
** there is but one France |” 

‘* And but one Ireland!” said Mac- 
Naghten, haughtily. 

‘* Hereusement !” uttered the 
Frenchman, but employing a word 
which, happily, the other did not un- 
derstand. 

‘* Her state is one of great danger 
still,” said Dan, alluding to my mo. 
ther. 

“‘They say so; but that is always 
the way with doctors. One may die 
of violent anger, rage, ungratified ven- 
geance, jealousy, but not of mere grief. 
Sorrow is rather a soothing passion— 
don’t you think so?” 

Had MacNaghten been in the mood, 
he might have laughed at the remark, 
but now it only irritated and incensed 
him; and to such an extent did the 
heartless manner of the Frenchman 
grate upon his feelings, that he was in 
momentary danger of including my 
poor mother in the deprecatory esti- 
mate he conceived of France, and all 
that belonged to it. Nor was his 
temper improved by the inquiries of 
Gabriac concerning the property and 
estates of my father; in fact, unable 
any longer to continue a conversation, 
every portion of which was an out- 
rage, he arose abruptly, and wishing 
him a good night, left the room. 

“‘ Poor Walter,” said he, as he slow- 
ly sauntered along towards his cham. 
ber, ‘is it to such as these your me- 
mory is to be entrusted, and your name 
and fortune bequeathed!” And with 
this gloomy reflection, he threw himself 
upon his bed, to pass a sad anda sleep- 
less night. 

It was in a curious reverie—a kind of 
inquiring within himself, ‘How came 
it, that qualities so calculated to make 
social intercourse delightful in days of 
happiness, should prove scslebenls of- 
fensive in moments of trial and afflic- 
tion?” for such he felt to be the case 
as regarded Gabriac—that MacNagh- 
ten lay, when a servant came to inform 
him that Mr. Crowther had just ar- 
rived at the Castle, and earnestly re- 
quested to see him. 

** At once,” replied he, ‘* show him 
up to me here; and ina few moments, 
that most bland and imperturbable of 
solicitors entered, and, drawing a chair 
to the bed-side, sat down. 

«This is a sad occasion, Mr. Mac- 
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Naghten. I little thought when I last 
saw you here, that my next visit would 
have been on such an errand.” 

MacNaghten nodded sorrowfully,and 
Crowther went on— 

«« Sad in every sense, sir,” sighed he, 
heavily. ‘The last of his name—one 
of our oldest gentry—the head of a 
princely fortune—with abilities, I am 
assured, of a very high order, and, cer- 
tainly, most popular manners.” 

«© You may spare me the eulogy,” 
said MacNaghten, bluntly. ‘* He was 
a better fellow than either you or I 
should be able to describe, if we spent 
an hour over it.” 

Crowther took the rebuke in good 
part, and assented to the remark with 
the best possible grace. Still he seem- 
ed as if he would like to dwell a little 
longeron the theme before he proceeded 
to other matters. Perhaps he thought 
by this to secure a more favourable 
acceptance for what he had to say ; 
perhaps he was not fully made up in 
mind how to approach the subject be- 
fore him. MacNaghten, who always 
acted through life as he would ride in 
a steeple-chase, straight onward, re- 
gardless of all in his way, stopped him 
short, by saying— 

“Carew has left a will in your 
hands, I believe ?” 

*¢ You can scarcely call it a will, sir. 
The document is very irregular—very 
informal.” 

*¢ It was his act, however; he wrote 
or dictated it himself?” 

** Not even that, sir. He suggested 
parts of it — made trifling corrections 
with his own pen—approved some por- 
tions, and left others for after consi- 
deration.” 

** It is, at all events, the only docu- 
ment of the kind in existence ?” 

** That would be too much to affirm, 

sir.” 
«*T mean that you, at least, know of 
no other ; in fact, I want to hear whe- 
ther you conceive it to be sufficient for 
its object, as explaining Carew’s wishes 
and intentions.” 

A dubious half-smile, and a still more 
dubious shake of the head, seemed to 
infer that this view of the subject was 
far too sweeping and comprehensive. 

**Come, come,” said Dan, good 
humouredly, “I’m not the Chancellor, 
nor even Master of the Rolls. Even 
a little indiscretion will never injure 
_ reputation in talking with me. 

ust tell me frankly what you know 
and think about my poor friend’s af- 


fairs. His widow, if she ever recover, 
which is very doubtful, is but little 
suited to matters of business ; and as it 
is not a case where any adverse litiga- 
tion is to be apprehended what do 
you mean by that shake of the head ? 
You surely would not imply that the 
estate, or any part of it, could be con- 
tested at law ?” 

**Who could say as much for any 
property, sir?” said Crowther, senten- 
tiously. 

«7 know that; I am well aware 
that there are fellows in your tribe, 
who are always on the look-out for 
a shipwrecked fortune, that they may 
earn the salvage for saving it; but 
here, if I mistake not very much, is 
an estate that stands in need of no such 
aids. Carew may have debts.” 

“Very large debts—debts of great 
amount, indeed !” 

*¢ Well, be it so; there ends the com. 
plication.” 

«© You have a very concise and, I 
must say, a most straightforward mode 
of regarding a subject, sir,” said 
Crowther, blandly. ‘‘ There is an ad- 
mirable clearness in your views, and a 
most business-like promptitude in your 
deductions ; but we, poor moles of the 
law, are condemned to work in a very 
different fashion—and, to be brief, here 
is a case that requires the very nicest 
management. ‘To enable Madame 
Carew to take out letters of adminis. 
tration to her late husband’s property, 
we must prove her marriage. Now, 
so far as I can see, sir, this is a matter 
of considerable difficulty.” 

“Why, you would not dare to as- 
sert—to insinuate even - 

** Nothing of the kind, sir. Pray, 
be calm, Mr. MacNaghten. I am as 
incapable of such a thought as your- 
self. Of the fact, I entertain no more 
doubt than you do. The proof of it— 
the legal proof, however, I am most 
anxious to obtain.” 

** But, with search amongst his pa- 
pers ——” 

“Very true, sir; it may be dis- 
covered. I have no doubt it will be 
discovered. I only mean to say that 
such a document is not to be met with 
amongst those in my hands, and I have 
very carefully gone over a large packet, 
labelled ‘Papers and letters relating 
to France during my last residence 
there, in ’80-’81,’ which you may re- 
member was the period of his mar- 


riage.” 
«* But he alludes to that event ?” 
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** Not once, sir; there is not a single 
passage that even bears upon it. There 
are adventures of various Rinds, curious 
incidents, many of them in love, play, 
and gallantry; but of marriage, or 
even of any speculation on the subject, 
not the remotest mention.” 

*¢ This is most singular !” 

“Ts it not so, sir? But I have 
thought, perhaps, that you, who were 
always his most attached friend—you, 
at least, possessed some letters which 
should throw light upon this matter, 
even to indicate the exact date of it, 
where it occurred, who the witnesses.” 

** Not a line, not a syllable,” said 
MacNaghten, with a sigh. 

**This is more unfortunate than I 
expected,” said Crowther. ‘I always 
said to myself, ‘ Well, in his private 
cmeensihiies, in the close relations 
of friendship, we shall come upon some 
clue to the mystery.’ I always under- 
stood that with you he was frankness 
itself, sir ?” 

**So he was,’ 
ten. 

** This reserve is therefore the more 


, 


rejoined MacNagh- 
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remarkable still. Can you account 
for it in any way, sir?” 

*«*Why should I account for it?” 
cried Dan, passionately. ‘* My friend 
had his own reasons for whatever he 
did—good and sufficient ones, I'll be 
sworn.” 

**T feel assured of that, sir, don’t 
mistake me for a moment, or suppose I 
am impugning them. I merely de- 
sired to learn if you could, from your 
intimate knowledge of your friend’s 
character, trace this reserve on his 
part to any distinct cause.” 

*«* My knowledge of him goes this 
far,” said MacNaghten, haughtily, 
‘that he had an honourable motive for 
every act of his life.” 

It required some address on 
Crowther’s part to bring back Mac- 
Naghten to that calm and deliberate 
tone of mind which the subject de- 
manded. After a while, however, he 
perfectly succeeded; and Dan arose and 
accompanied him to the library, where 
they both proceeded to search among 
my father’s papers, with which several 
boxes were filled. 
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“* Must we for Shakspeare no compassion feel, 
Almost eat up by commentating zeal ?” 


SuaksreaRE has gone through one 
hundred collected editions at least, 
translations into foreign languages not 
included. He has also furnished a 
whole library of controversial anno- 
tation, which may be estimated, within 
bounds, at a thousand goodly volumes. 
Many lives have been occupied in 
transcribing his works; in explaining, 
elucidating, correcting, expounding, 
and confounding his meanings. But 
it appears we are still wandering in 
the dark, and the most practised guides 
have failed to put us on the true path. 
The author of the ‘ Pursuits of Litera- 
ture”* (a satire which had great popu- 
larity in its day) discharged a heavy 
battery against this army of commenta- 
tors and their heavier labours. He com- 

ares Shakspeare to Actaon worried 

y his own hounds ; terms his editors 


* T. J. Mathias. 


black-letter dogs ;t and, quoting five ex- 
amples of insignificant absurdity, pro- 
ceeds to cry down the united efforts 
of the host —an attempt to establish 
a rule from the exceptions, as unsound 
in logic, as would be the principle in 
architecture of subverting a pyramid, 


and changing the apex into a base. 
The satire was greatly cried up for a 
time, but now has shared the usual 
fate of such ephemera, and has sunk 
completely into oblivion. The chief 
merit lies in the notes, which are 
equally compounded between eru- 
dition and bitterness. To us the whole 
production always appeared to be 
overcharged with gall, unredeemed by 
remarkable wit, point, or brilliancy. 
Common abuse is as poor as it is easy. 
There are many Dennises, Gildons, and 
Anthony Pasquins, but very few Ju- 


For divers reasons he never owned the authorship. 


T ‘“‘On Avon's banks I heard Actwon mourn, 
By fell black letter dogs in pieces torn.” 
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venals, Popes, or Byrons. The writer 
of the philippic in question says— 
“ Enough for me great Shakspeare’s words to hear, 
Though but in common with the vulgar ear ; 


Without one note or hornbook in my head, 
Ritson's coarse trash, or lumber of the dead.” 


By this he implies that because com- 
ment is sometimes erroneousit is always 
unnecessary; and that the earliest 
printed text of Shakspeare is so per- 
fectly correct and divested of obscurity, 
that all attempts at improvement are 
works of supererogation on the part of 
the compilers, and penitential inflic- 
tions on the patience of the public. Is 
this a just statement of the case? We 
answer, no. The commentators blun- 
dered into many errors, but they swept 
away many difficulties, and have done 

ood service in clearing a road which 
is yet far from being as level as a rail- 
way. Sixty years ago, Malone, in the 
preface to his own edition, said, rather 
ambitiously, ‘‘The text of the great 
author seems now to be finally settled.” 
‘Time has falsified the prediction. He 
was not nearer the mark than the final- 
ity men were in 1832, when they said 
the Reform Bill would cure everything; 
or than Mr Cobden is now, when he 
assures us, that because duelling has 
become unfashionable, wars must of 
necessity cease, as a natural corollary. 
Shakspearean commentary has been 
likened to a huge web of mingled yarn, 
or to a coat of many patches, or to a 
field of flowers choked by weeds, or 
to a sea of foggy conjecture, in which 
speculative navigators flounder about 
without rudder or compass. ‘The en- 
tire mass may be distinguished by 
three degrees of comparison—as good, 
bad, and very bad indeed. The first 
portion consists of valuable pioneers ; 
the writings of the next class include 
**an infinite deal of nothing”— as 
Bassanio says of the prattle of Gratiano. 
‘** Their reasons are as two grains of 
wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you 
shall seek all day ere you find them, 
and when you have them they are not 
worth the search.” ‘The third, and 
not the least numerous section, refute 
the opinion of Dr. Johnson, that from 
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the most flimsy volumes something pro- 
fitable may be extracted. It would 
exceed the powers of Lord Rosse’s te- 
lescope to discover a ray of light in 
their Cimmerian darkness. The list 
is long, exceeding in number the family 
titles of the French Empress. The 
style of the legion is usually that of pane- 
gyric, but there are scattered among 
them some invidious detractors; men 
who sought reputation by depreciating 
excellence, as Erostratus perpetuated 
his name by burning the temple of 
Diana, and Zoilus lives to posterity 
through his abuse of Homer.* 

While, therefore, it must be admitted 
that with regard to what may be called 
a pure text of Shakspeare, we are still 
in a mist, it is certain that we know 
little of the great poet himself, beyond 
a few general facts. He wrote for 
subsistence. His plays brought him 
current fame and ready money. He 
lived at his ease, and died suddenly, in 
prosperous circumstances. There are 
some grounds for supposing that his 
death was hastened by conviviality.t 
We have no insight into his opinions, 
feelings, his estimate of his own works, 
or his aspirations after immortal fame. 
He has left nothing on record, and all 
we can deduce has no better foundation 
than ingenious hypothesis. He never 
corrected or revised the creations of 
his fancy, but left them at the mercy 
of others. He seems to have been 
unaccountably careless on a subject 
which, with most authors, is one of 

aramount importance. Ben Jonson 
in particular, his associate, friend, and 
contemporary, carefully edited the first 
impression of his own works. We 
have here a direct clue to the man 
imperfections and obscurities whic 
disfigure the works of Shakspeare, 
and which have entailed such a deluge 
of emendation. The plays were 
printed from surreptitious originals, or 
taken orally from imperfect reciters, 
by careless copyists. We must go back 
to the source before we arrive at Mr. 
Collier’s late discovery, which we pur- 
_ toreview.t ‘To those readers who 

ave neither time nor taste for long labo. 


* See, for instances, tracts by Rymer and Dennis, and a strange pamphlet called “ Cur- 


sory remarks on Tragedy, by E. Taylor, 1772.” 


The latter is a piece of absurdity, “a 


triple etage,” as the French phrase aptly expresses. 
See “ Diary of the Rev. J. Ward,” Rector of Stratford-on-Avon., 
{ “ Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakspeare’s Plays, from Early Manuscript cor- 
rections in a copy of the Folio, 1632, in the possession of J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A, 
Forming a supplemental volume to the Works of Shakspeare by the same editor.” In 8 yols, 


8vo. London: Whittaker, 1853. 
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rious reading, a condensed summary of 
information may not be unacceptable. 

Twenty of Shakspeare’s plays were 
originally published separately in 4to, 
during his life — dingy-looking little 
pamphlets, on execrable paper, full of 
typographical errors, and priced six- 
pence each. But these play-books 
raised the bile of Prynne, who complains 
in his * Histriomastix,”* that they are 
more numerous than Bibles, and printed 
in a costlier form. The early quartos 
are now very seldom met with, are much 
sought after by book-collectors, and 
bring ridiculous sums when they ap- 
pear in a sale catalogue. A perfect 
copy of Richard III., date 1594, sold 
at Evans's, in 1825, for sixty-six gui- 
neas. John Kemble gave Mr. Stace 
£30 for a copy of Romeo and Juliet, 
date, 1597. Love’s Labour Lost, 1598, 
brought, at the sale of Rhodes’s library, 
£53 1ls.; and at Bindley’s, £40 10s. 
The Merchant of Venice, 1600, has 
produced £52 10s.; Henry V., 1600, 
£27 6s.; and King Lear, 1608, £28, 
These sums may startle the uninitiated 
in bibliomania, who will lift up their 
hands, and wonderat humanenthusiasm 
or insanity. The twenty quartos re- 
vised by Stevens were published col- 
lectively, in 1766, in four volumes oc- 
tavo. Garrick had a copy on fine 
paper ‘six only were so printed), which 
was sold after his death for twenty-four 
guineas. There are fine collections of 
the original quartos in the British Mu- 
seum,t and the Bodleian Library.t 
The Duke of Devonshire has a rarit 
at Chatsworth surpassing them all. 
The only copy in existence of Hamlet, 
date, 1603, which contains several lines 
and other important variations not to 
be met with in any subsequent impres- 
sion.§ 

The first collected edition of Shak- 
speare’s playsappeared in Folio, in1623, 
seven years after his death ; printed 
from copies supplied by Heminge and 
Condell, two of his contemporary 
actors and partners in the theatre. 
Their editorial supervision appears to 
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have amounted to little beyond the 
name. They gave the usual play-house 
versions, and left the printer to his ig- 
norance and his errors. But the quar- 
tos and first folio have always been 
referred to as the staple, or basis 
on which every subsequent edition is 
erected. We must take them with their 
imperfections for what they are worth, 
in the absence of more infallible guides, 
The first Folio is a rara avis—a very 
scarce book. Copies have frequently 
sold for more than £100. The original 
price was £1, according to Steevens; 
the number of the impression, 250, 
Of these, above fifty are traced as being 
now in existence, and in the possession 
of known collectors. ‘Three are in the 
British Museum, bequeathed with the 
respective libraries of King George 
III., the Rev. Mordaunt Chacherode, 
and the Hon. Thomas Grenville. The 
volume has no pretensions to beauty, 
but the portrait engraved by Droes. 
hout, annexed to the title-page, al- 
though coarsely executed, is, perhaps, 
the most authentic likeness of Shak. 
speare that has reached our days. At 
least so says Ben Johnson, in the well- 
known lines which have been_so often 
quoted :— 


“* The figure that thou here seest put 
It was for gentle Shakspeare cut ; 
Wherein the graver had a strife 
With nature to out-do the life. 
O, could he but have drawn his wit 
As well in brass, as he has hit 
His face, the print would then surpass 
All that was ever writ in brass. 
But, since he cannot, reader, look 
Not on his picture, but his book.” 

A reprint of this edition was pub- 
lished in 1808, by Vernor and Hood. 
The work having been loudly cried up 
asa rigid and faithful fac-simile of the 
first folio, Professor Porson and Mr. Up- 
cott, librarians of the London Institu- 
tion, undertook the laborious task of col- 
lating the same with the original, which 
led to the discovery of three hundred 
and seven literal mistakes. ‘The book 
was issued at five guineas, is now com- 
monly offered for one, and may be con- 
sidered a rash investment at a shilling. 


* Published in 1633, but written many years before. 


+ King George III.’s, and Garrick’s. 
Malone’s. 


This unique copy of Hamlet belonged to Sir Thomas Hanmer, and was found by his 
descendant, Sir H. Bunbury, in a thick volume, closely cut, containing other first editions of 
Shakspeare’s plays. Sir H. Bunbury disposed of it to Messrs. Payne and Foss, who sold 
it to the Duke of Devonshire in 1830. Dr. Farmer says, in his ‘‘ Unanswerable Essay,” that 
Shakspeare could not read ‘‘ Saxo Grammaticus” in Latin, and that he must have taken his 
play from a tale in English, called “‘ The Tragicall historie of Hamblett.” But there is no 
copy of this tale earlier than 1608. Dates are stubborn evidences. 
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The utter carelessness of this assumed 
transcript is intolerable, while it will 
be conceded readily, that no instance 
exists of typography so perfect as to be 
without an erratum. The Foulises of 
Glasgow, hung up the proof-sheets of 
their beautiful Greek and Latin classics 
at their shop-door, as a public chal- 
lenge, but several misprints were speed- 
ily pointed out. The “ Baskerville 
Hornce,” of 1762, carefully revised by 
Livie, an elegant scholar, has been pro- 
nounced immaculate ; but the curious 
may detect a slip at page 150 (Sat. I. 
lib. i.), where the sentence “ Ut pueris 
olim dant crustula blandi doctores,” is 
printed “ Et pueris,” &c. In collating, 
editing, and transcribing, no human 
“eg eee ae and ingenuity have ever 
en entirely free from error. 

The second edition, Folio, followed 
in 1632. In this an ample allowance 
of mistakes is superadded to those of 
the first, and many clear, intelligible 
readings are gratuitously darkened. 
For these reasons the book has never 
been held in much esteem as an autho- 
rity, but being old and tolerably rare, 
is sought after to complete sets, and 
brings a good marketable price. Mr. 
Steevens’s copy, which had belonged 
to Charles I., with the royal arms, 
autograph, and motto, “ Dum spiro 
— produced eighteen guineas.* 
The Duke of Roxburghe’s and Mr. 
Dent's sold for £15 each. 

The third edition, Folio, bears two 
dates, 1663 and 1664. Here were in- 
cluded for the first time seven spurious 
plays, then and long afterwards attri- 

uted to Shakspeare, but now clearly 
ascertained not to have been his. Dr. 
Dibdin (‘ Library Companion”) has 
fallen into a mistake in his description 
of this volume, which Dr. Drake cor- 
rects in a note, at page 6 of his “ Me- 
morials of Shakspeare.” He says :— 


“Tt is well known that there were two 
impressions of the third folio edition of 
Shakspeare’s plays; one in 1663, and the 
other in 1664; the first with Droeshout’s 
head of Shakspeare in the titlepage, and 
the second without any engraving. But 
both these copies have hitherto been referred 
to as containing the spurious plays, whereas 
the impression of 1663 does not include 
them, but ends with the play of Cymbeline, 
in the catalogue prefixed, and in the book 
itself. These two impressions, owing to 
the Great Fire of London occurring so soon 
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after their publication, are even more scarce 
than the first folio.” 


Lowndes, in his ‘ Bibliographer’s 
Manual,” questions the accuracy of 
this opinion, which appears to rest on 
no evidence. It is even unsupported 
by probability, unless we are to sup- 
pose that the greater portion was lying 
unsold at the publisher's more than two 
years after it was ready. Shakspeare 
had certainly declined in popularity 
before the Civil Wars and after the 
Restoration, but a new edition of his 
plays would scarcely have been ven- 
tured on unless it had been demanded. 
But the edition is, at any rate, of little 
value as a text-book, whatever may be 
its pretensions on the score of rarity. 
Nevertheless it commands a high price. 
Copies have been sold for £20, £25, 
and £30; Dent’s brought £65. It 
contained many manuscript emenda- 
tions, chiefly in an ancient hand, sup- 
posed to be coeval with the date of the 
edition. The annotations consisted of 
stage directions, alterations in the 

unctuation, and substituted words, as 
in the case of the volume now dis- 
covered by Mr. Collier. The present 
possessor of Dent’s copy would do well 
to compare them, if he feels an interest 
in the subject, and it happens to be 
brought under his notice. The spu- 
rious plays contained in the third edi- 
tion had all been published in quarto in 
Shakspeare’s lifetime, with his name at 
full length ; but that is no proof that he 
was the author. It is well ascertained 
that he lent his name to playshe merely 
revised or retouched, and it is equally 
probable that his name was sometimes 
assumed without his permission. Of 
these pseudo children of his brain, the 
celebrated German critic, Schlegel, pro- 
nounces Thomas Lord Cromwell, Sir 
John Oldcastle,and The Yorkshire Tra- 
gedy, as not only Shakspeare’s, but enti- 
tledtorank among his best and maturest 
works. Steevens excepts only Locrive, 
but considers the rest as unworthy of 
Shakspeare’s muse. Hazlitt rejects 
them all, and though coxcombical in 
his criticisms, he is generally clever 
and acute. If the question is to be 
decided by internal evidence, the 
worst is better than Titus Andronicus, 
which has found admittance into an il- 
lustrious brotherhood, without even the 
doubtful claim of family resemblance. 


* Now in the British Museum, with the Library of George III 
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The fourth collected edition in Folio 
appeared in 1685. It is neither rare, 
curious, nor unusually expensive, and 
is never appealed to as a dependable 
authority, By this time Shakspeare, 
who had gradually declined with 
changing taste, both before the Civil 
Wars and after the Restoration, had 
become almost obsolete. From the 
days of the “‘ martyr Charles” down 
to those of “the hero William,” his 
plays were seldom acted, When 
Quarles was pensioned and Blackmore 
knighted for poetical pre-eminence, 
Shakspeare and Milton were not likely 
to be in the ascendant. It is thus 
that true genius undergoes periodical 
eclipses, beneath the pressure of ca- 
price or ignorance. William Cart- 
wright, a clergyman, poet, and drama- 
tist, who died in 1643, and who is 
styled by Anthony a Wood, “the 
most seraphical preacher of his age,” 
in an, adulatory poem, addressed to 
John Fletcher, the friend and colleague 
of Francis Beaumont, thus speaks of 
the immortal bard of Avon :— 

* Shakspeare to thee was dull, whose best jest lies, 

I’ the ladies’ questions and the fool's replies ; 

Whose wit our nice times would obsceneness call, 

Which made lewd language pass for comical, 

Nature was all his art—thy vein was free 

As his, but without his scurrility.” 

What an idea could this “‘seraphical 
preacher” entertain of obscenity and 
scurrility (which words seem to be here 
introduced as synonymous to vulgarity) 
in thus complimenting Fletcher on the 
nicety of the times? Shakspeare is not 
free from licentiousness, but, compared 
to Fletcher, he exhibits the purity of 
a vestal. Fletcher's violations of de- 
cency are too gross for quotation, 
almost for reference.* Of hie super- 
lative vulgarity one selected instance 
will suffice. It would be difficult to 
find in any other author an equal 
quantity in so small a space :— 

Chilax, a veteran officer, is supposed 
to carry on an intrigue with a priestess 
of Venus, in whose temple he received 
a severe blow from a clap of thunder, 
which, as he expresses it— 


“ Gave him on the buttocks a cruel, a huge bang.” 
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** Had not my intentions been ho. 
nest,” he adds, 


” I had paid for't else too. 
I'm monstrous holy now, and cruel fearful. 
Oh! "twas a plaguy thump, charged with a ven- 

geance."t 

If we are to judge from the congra. 
tulatory verses prefixed to Beaumont 
and Fletcher's plays, we must. conclude 
that these dramatic bards began to 
supplant Shakspeare very soon after 
his death, in 1616. In the year 1642, 
Shirley, in his prologue to the Sisters, 
speaks with regret of the neglect shown 
to Shakspeare’s dramas, and intimates 
that they were frequently acted to 
empty houses. Dryden, in his ‘ Es- 
say on Dramatic Poetry,” published in 
1668, remarks, that Shakspeare’s lan- 
guage was becoming obscure, and two 
of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays were 
exhibited to one of his. Shadwell, in 
the prologue to a comedy that came 
out the following year, observes— 


* That which the world called wit in Shakspeare’s age, 
Is laughed at, as improper for the stage.” 


In consequence of which, himself 
and other wits of the time kindly con- 
descended to alter many of his plays, 
and accommodate them to the taste of 
an audience, grown, we may presume, 
rather nice and fastidious from attend- 
ing the chaste humour and classic ele- 
gance of Mrs, Aphra Behn and Tom 
D’Urfey. In 1678, Shadwell purloin- 
ed Timon of Athens from Shakspeare, 
and announced it as being now first 
made into a play. In 1707, Shakspeare 
was so little remembered, that Tate 
published a tragedy, called Injured 
Love, or the Cruel Husband ; and men- 
tioned in the titlepage, that it was 
written by the author (meaning him- 
self) of King Lear. He had pre- 
viously altered King Lear from Shak- 
speare, and speaks of the original, in his 
preface, as ‘“ an obscure performance 
commended to his notice by a friend.” 
Steele, in the Tatler, which came out 
in 1709, gives two quotations, as he 
says, from Shakspeare’s Macbeth (Nos. 
68 and 167), but the passages there 


* Take the Custom of the Country, passim, for an example. 


+ Mad Lover.—Act V. 
and the small vulgar. 


Monstrous and cruel are still in use synonymously, by the great 
Your affected exquisite designates the same woman as “ monstrous 


handsome, monstrous kind, or monstrous good-natured,” who would be called by the unlet- 
tered clown, cruel handsome, cruel kind, and cruel good-natured. The words have the same 


application in other languages. 
for “‘ monstrous ugly.” 
is sometimes used as equivalent to valWe. 


The synonym is not without classical authority. 


“Cruellement laide” is a common expression, in French, 


Auyws in Homer, 
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gneve are only to be found in Sir W. 
avenant’s alteration of that play. 
He introduces, likewise, some striking 
incidents belonging to the Taming of 
the Shrew, as circumstances that oc- 
curred in a family with which he was 
particularly intimate (No. 231.) It 
seems equally strange that Steele 
should have been so ignorant of Shak- 
speare, as that he should have trusted 
so blindly to the ignorance of his 
readers. Where was his attic friend 
and well-read colleague, Addison, not 
to set him right in these awkward blun- 
ders? ‘The accurate severity of modern 
criticism would detect such lapses of 
memory, and castigate heavily there- 
upon a writer of higher reputation 
than the author of the Conscious Lovers 
and the Tender Husband. Even as 
late as the year 1750, Dr. Hill, a man 
of reputed learning, and some time a 
theatrical critic by profession, intro- 
duces in “*The Actor, or a Treatise on 
the Art of Playing,” several lines from 
Otway’s Caius Marius, an alter- 
ation of Romeo and Juliet, and calls 
them Shakspeare’s. Other critics have 
been equally unfortunate, and have 
quoted as Otway’s some beautiful pas- 
sages which he had stolen from Shak- 
speare, with a very slight acknowledg- 
ment. It was time for restoration, 
and Garrick did good service, when, 
on the 7th of January, 1743, he re- 
vived Macbeth, as written by Shak- 
speare. Quin, the Leviathan, was 
startled, and growled out with indig- 
nant surprise, ‘* What does little Davy 
mean? Don’t I act Shakspeare’s Mac- 
beth? Didn't Booth and Betterton 
act Shakspeare’s Macbeth?” No ; they 
acted the alterations with all the ab- 
surd incongruities and unmeaning fus- 
tian interlarded by Davenant. Quin 
had evidently never studied the ori- 
ginal; and Mrs. Pritchard, his Lady 
Macbeth, knew no more of even the 
acting version than her own part, as 
copied out and handed to her by the 
prompter. But Garrick’s vanity as 
an actor, superseded his zeal as a re- 
storer. He excelled in depicting ex- 
piring throes and agonies, and so he 
foisted in a dying speech, totally out 
of character, and almost a counterba- 
lance to his improvements. We ought 


to have mentioned Macklin before 
Garrick. In 1741 he drove from the 
stage Lord Lansdowne’s mutilation, 
called the Jew of Venice, which had 
long supplanted the veritable ‘‘Shy- 
lock,” and brought back “the Jew 
that Shakspeare drew.”* 

But we have wandered from the 
progressive order of editions. In 1709, 
appeared a new one by Rowe, in six 
volumes octavo. In the year following, 
Dr. Sewell added aseventh volume, 
containing the poems, and critical re- 
marks by Gildon ; also, an ‘ Essay on 
the Art of Poetry.” Rowe’s edition is 
without notes, but he introduced some 
conjectural emendations of the text, 
and prefixed a life, containing many 
amusing anecdotes, which long received 
currency, but. are now exploded. 
There is a plate to each play, very 
curious, as displaying the still more 
extraordinary costume of the time in 
the dressing of the characters. Next 
followed Pope’s edition, in 1725, in six 
volumes quarto, with a portrait of 
James I. doing duty for that of Shak- 
speare. There were seven hundred and 
fifty copies printed, the original price 
to subscribers being six guineas—too 
large a sum, in those days, for a book, 
though a tolerably handsome one, 
without plates. Pope’s edition is the 
first with notes, some of which are 
ingenious, some outrageously fanciful, 
and some have been verified by Mr. 
Collier’s late discovery. In 1726, 
Theobald fell foul of Pope, and_at- 
tacked him in a quarto, entitled, 
‘‘Shakspeare Restored; or a Speci- 
men of the many I-rrors, as well, com- 
mitted as unamended, by Mr. Pope, 
in his late Edition of this Poet,” 
Whereupon Pope enthroned ‘Theobald 
in the *Dunciad,” but presently pene 
him to make room. for Colley Cibber, 
who had offended him, even more 
deeply. But neither Theobald nor 
Cibber were justly entitled to the un- 
enviable elevation. Pope was also at- 
tacked by John Roberts, who signed 
himself * A Strolling Player,” and by 
John Dennis, the renowned critic, who 
had a fling at every one. But the little 
bard of Twickenham had venom enough 
in his quill to answer themall. In 1733, 
Theobald took the field on his own ac- 


* The great theatrical event of the present season has been the revival of A/acbeth, by 
Mr. C. Kean, at the Princess's Theatre, with which all London is ringing. In accuracy of 
detail, in soundness of authority, in all that can embellish or illustrate this noble conception 
of the poet, he has gone far beyond competition, and has stamped his career, both as manager 


and actor, by a great national triumph. 
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count, and published his own views of 
Shakspeare, in an edition of seven vo- 
lumes octavo. Of Theobald’s Shak- 
speare, 12,860 copies were printed, ac- 
cording to Steevens. He probably in- 
cludes the two subsequent reprints of 
1740 and 1752. There were five hun- 
dred subscribers to the first impression, 
of which one hundred were copies on 
royal paper. It must be admitted that 
some of Theobald’s notes are valuable, 
and interpret truly the meaning of 
Shakspeare. Sir Thomas Hanmer 
(called the Oxford editor) followed in 
1744, in six volumes quarto; reprinted 
again in 1771, under the superinten- 
dence of Hawkins, author of the 
“ Origin of the English Drama.” The 
original price of Hanmer’s Shakspeare 
was three guineas. Each play has an 
engraving by Vandergucht, from de- 
signs by Hayman and Gravelot. The 
rint and paper are superb. Sir H. 
unbury, already mentioned as a de- 
scendant of Hanmer, has (or lately 
had) his own copy, with the original 
designs. It was formerly an edition 
in considerable esteem, but now ne- 
lected. In 1747, appeared Bishop 
arburton’s edition, in eight volumes 
octavo. One thousand copies were 
printed—original price, £2 8s. Douse 
says— Of all the commentators on 
Shakspeare, Warburton is surely the 
worst.” We are not in the least dis- 
posed to dispute the sentence, but have 
often wondered that a man of such 
profound erudition should fall into so 
many extravagant conceits. Warbur- 
ton was severely handled and ridiculed 
by Edwards, in the well-known ‘‘ Ca- 
nons of Criticism,” which went through 
seven editions ; and by the Rev. Dr. 
Grey, in sundry truculent pamphlets. 
When clerical opponents engage in 
controversy they fight with sharp wea- 
pons. ** Tantene animis celestibus ire?” 
**Can heavenly minds such anger en- 
tertain?” Malone applied to Warbur- 
ton what had been said of Salmasius, 
that he erected his throne on a heap of 
stones, to have them ready at hand to 
= at the heads of all who passed 
y- 
A great advance was made by Dr. 
Johnson, in 1765. His edition had 
long been looked for with high expec- 
tation. He laboured at it stoutly, 
grew tired of the work, for which he 
bad been paid beforehand, and finished 
it hastily, under the pressure of a con- 
tract. It was, by a gigantic leap, the 
best which had yet appeared. ey 
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of his notes display the accuracy of his 
judgment, the soundness of his critical 
perceptions, and throw undoubted light 
on obscure passages. ‘The preface is 
a masterly piece of composition, and 
would of itself establish the fame of an 
ordinary writer. On the subject of 
annotation, it contains a remarkable 
passage, which we transcribe, as point- 
edly applicable to our present pur- 
pose :— 


“Notes are often necessary, but they are 
necessary evils. Let him that is yet unac- 
quainted with the powers of Shakspeare, 
and who desires to feel the highest pleasures 
which the drama can give, read every play, 
from the first scene to the last, with utter 
negligence of all his commentators. When 
his fancy is once on the wing, let him not 
stoop at correction or explanation. When 
his attention is strongly engaged, let it dis- 
dain alike to turn aside to the name of Thev- 
bald or Pope; let him read through bright- 
ness and obscurity, through integrity and 
corruption ; let him preserve his comprehen- 
sion of the dialogue, and his interest in the 
fable; and when the pleasures of novelty 
have ceased, let him attempt exactness, and 
read the commentators.” 


Steevens, a great stickler for the pure 
preservation of Shakspeare’s text, ob- 
serves :— 


“There are many passages unexplained 
and unintelligible, which may be reformed, 
at hazard of whatever license, for exhibitions 
on the stage, in which the pleasure of the 
audience is chiefly to be considered, but 
which must remain untouched by the critical 
editor.” 


Whether this is a sound opinion, 
admits of dispute; but the practice 
would be very soothing to easy read- 
ers, who would rather pass over a 
hard word or two than pauseon them 
for a six hours’ argumentation, gene- 
rally ending where it began—in a con- 
jecture. 

While Johnson’s edition was yet 
young, and in its first tide of populari- 
ty, Capell ventured another in 1767, in 
ten volumes, crown octavo. A hand- 
some set of books, as regards the typo- 
graphical execution ; but of small va- 
lue, as improving Shakspeare. Capell 
is a dry, heavy, commentator, delving 
with the patience of a mole, and with 
almost equal blindness. His notes are 
obscure, and his preface quite unread- 
able. It is recorded of him, that he 
spent twenty years over his task, and 
copied every play of Shakspeare ten 
times with his own hand. A frightful 
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waste of time and life, which, with all 
our veneration for Shakspeare, we 
think might have been better and 
more profitably employed. Capell, as 
early as 1759, had published a quar. 
to volume, entitled, ‘‘ Notes and Va- 
rious Readings of Shakspeare ;” after- 
wards expanded into three ponderous 
tomes, with a newand more high-sound- 
ing title, the ‘‘ School of Shakspeare.” 
They look well on the shelves of libra- 
ries, but are seldom opened. The long 
labours of the compiler reaped no re- 
ward in public encouragement; and if 
we are to believe a very doubtful au- 
thority, the author of the “ Pursuits of 
Literature,” who, for once, praises, and 
calls him the father of all legitimate 
commentary on Shakspeare, Capell ad- 
mitted brother critics to his intimacy, 
who sneaked in like weasels, to suck 
the eggs belonging to another's nest. 
Johnson’s edition was reprinted in 
1773, and again in 1778, with a num- 
ber of additional notes, and the associa- 
ted name of Steevens, who henceforth 
assumed high rank in the phalanx of 
editors. Malone first challenged com- 
petition in 1790; but he had previously 
given to the world two thick volumes, 
containing many additional observa- 
tions by former commentators, and his 
own suggestions included. Ritson at- 
tacked both the editions of Steevens and 
Malone, and some angry sparring 
passed on all sides. Steevens was sup- 
posed to be the author of a pamphlet 
in his own vindication, by ‘ Thersites 
Literarius.” Ritson retorted in an- 
other, called the ‘ Quip Modest.” 
They had already exchanged shots in 
the St. James’s Chronicle, under the 
assumed names of * Alciphron” and 
* Justice.” Asa specimen of Ritson's 
controversial style, we select the fol- 
lowing note on Steevens, which appear- 
= in some copies of the ‘*“Quip Mo- 
est ;”— 


“This worthy gentleman is probably the 
infamous scoundrel who published ‘ An Ad- 
dress to the Curious in Ancient Poetry ;’ as, 
however little relation it may have to Shak- 
speare, the author has had interest enough 
to procure it a place in the list of ‘ Detached 
Pieces of Criticism,’ prefixed to the revised 
edition, a congeniality of disposition in the 
critical reviewers, procured this fellow a dif- 
ferent reception from those literary hangmen, 
from that which he may one day experience 
from a well known practical professor of the 
same mystery.” 


This was rather sharp practice, but, 
VOL. XLI.—NO. CCXLUI. 
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by some means or other, ce was 
patched up between the beiligerents ; 
whereupon Ritson expunged his abuse, 
and substituted a ready compliment, as 
follows :— 


“ Impressed as I have been with this idea, 
I ought, in common justice, to <gknowledge, 
that I suspect no one in cased: to whom 
I am thus indebted. Above all, I wish to 
declare, that the candour, liberality, and po- 
liteness which distinguish Mr. Steevens, ut- 
terly exclude him from any imputation of 
this nature.” 


Both the black-letter warriors had 
studied the Shakspearian degrees of 
quarrel, and the value of the mediating 
“if.” Ritson projected an edition of 
his own, a prospectus of which is ap. 
— to his first pamphlet of remarks. 

e never carried this intention into ef- 
fect ; but it appears also he never aban- 
doned it. ‘T'wo sheets of the Comedy 
of Errors were printed as a specimen 
in 1787. It is well known that he left 
behind him several volumes of manu- 
script notes, intended for this edition ; 
but they were bought in “on account 
of the trade,” at the sale of his library 
(8th Dec., 1803) and have not since 
appeared in any identified form. We 
need scarcely tell our readers Ritson 
was splenetic and ill-tempered; made 
up of alum and vinegar, full of preju- 
dices and peculiarities, violent and 
extreme in his opinions. All these are 
bad qualities for a patient investigator, 
but his mind was vigorous and clear, 
well stored with knowledge, and he was 
an enthusiastic Shakspearian. Many 
of his published notes have been re- 
tained in the subsequent editions of 
Steevens and Malone, so carefully re- 
vised by those laborious critics. This 
is no slight admission of their preten- 
sions (as he had affronted both his bro-~ 
ther-commentators), and his unpublish- 
ed notes should be “ unearthed,” if 
possible. 

A fourth edition, with the joint names 
of Johnson and Steevens, although en- 
tirely superintended by the latter, was 
published in 1793. By this time it 
had swelled to fifteen thick volumes, 
with a mass of annotations and “ prole- 
gomena,” far exceeding in bulk the ori- 
ginal matter. This looked formidable, 
but more was ‘‘looming in the dis- 
tance.” The proof-sheets were revised 
by Steevens with untiring diligence and 
microscopic attention. ‘The edition has 
been surnamed “The Immaculate,” 
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from the supposed purity of the im. 
print. Steevens loudly proclaimed its 
superiority, and defied the most search- 
ing inquiry to point out a single error 
arising from carelessness. He was, 
almost as confident in his printer, 
as the learned Lipsius in his memory ; 
but we never heard that he challenged 
the same desperate test. Lipsius, it 
has been said, would undertake to re- 
cite any proposed passage from a given 
classic, with a dagger at his heart, to be 
plunged therein, in case he tripped. The 
*¢ Johnson and Steevens’ Shakspeare” 
of 17983, is still considered by some the 
most desirable to place on their shelves. 
It maintains a stiff price in catalogues, 
although overshadowed in bulk by the 
subsequent editions of Reed, in 1803 
and 1813, and finally by that of Ma- 
lone, sub auspice Boswell, in 1821, 
each in twenty-one octavo volumes. Of 
the ‘*Immaculate Edition,” there were 
twenty-five exemplars on large paper, 
which are very scarce, and very great 
guns indeed, when fired off to astound 
a gaping curiosity-hunter. Steevens’s 
own copy, bequeathed to the late Lord 
Spencer, is now in the library at Al- 
thorp, bound in eighteen volumes, uncut, 
and teeming with illustrations, to the 
value of £1000, undoubtedly the most 
curious and costly Shakspeare in ex- 
istence. The rage for illustration is a 
devouring mania to which many valu- 
able books have often been sacrificed, 
or cruelly mutilated, for the purpose 
of enriching one. Fine portraits have 
been torn from rare volumes, to insert 
them in an ornamented ‘ Grainger,” 
which was long the most popular re- 
ceptacle. 

The year 1796 was remarkable for 
the most daring imposition ever prac- 
tised on literary credulity. We allude 
to the celebrated ‘* Ireland forgeries,” 
which threw into the shade the earlier 
audacity of Chatterton and Macpher- 
son. If Vortigern had _ succeeded, 
Ireland was prepared to multiply 
Shakspeares in a line as interminable 
as his own shadowy kings of Banquo’s 
race. He had already planned a series 
of historical plays on every reign which 
had not been previously dramatised, 
from William the Conqueror down to 
Queen Elizabeth. The public spared 
us this inroad, and settled a question 
which had puzzled a host of erudite 
moonshees. It seems probable that 
Treland, for once in his life, told the 
truth in his “ Confessions.” We find 
there with some surprise, that while 
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Sheridan believed in the genuineness of 
the papers, and treated the matter as 
a good commercial speculation, he 
spoke disparagingly of the mighty 
genius they were supposed to reflect. 
Lord Byron sometimes expressed simi- 
lar opinions, but whether from eccen- 
tricity or conviction it is difficult to 
determine. Ireland’s account of the 
adoration of James Boswell is amusing 
and characteristic. We see the bust- 
ling importance of the inimitable bio- 
grapher in all his movements :— 


** On the arrival of Mr. Boswell,” he says, 
“the papers were as usual placed before him, 
when he commenced his examination of 
them ; and being satisfied as to their anti- 
quity, as far as the external appearance 
would attest, he proceeded to examine the 
style of the language from the fair transcripts 
made from the disguised handwriting. In 
this research Mr. Boswell continued for a 
considerable length of time, constantly speak- 
ing in favour of the internal as well as 
external proofs of the validity of the manu- 
scripts. At length, finding himself rather 
thirsty, he requested a tumbler of warm 
brandy and water, which having nearly 
finished, he then redoubled his praises of the 
manuscripts, and at last, arising from his 
chair, he made use of the following expres- 
sion :—‘ Well, I shall now die contented, 
since I have lived to witness the present 
day.’ Mr. Boswell then, kneeling down 
before the volume containing a portion of the 
papers continued: ‘I now kiss the invalu- 
able relics of our bard, and return thanks to 
God that I have lived to see them.’ Having 
kissed the volume with every token of reve- 
rence, Mr. Boswell shortly after quitted the 
house.” 


Poor Bozzy! This was almost his 
last public appearance, for he died 
soon after, suddenly and unexpectedly. 
Ireland has been abused more than he 
deserved. Half the blame rests with 
the learned wiseacres who sat in judg- 
ment, swallowed the bait eagerly, and 
writhed with savage disappointment 
when the hook was in their gills. On 
hearing the pretended “ Confession of 
Faith,” the solemn Parr thus addressed 
the elder Ireland :— 


“ Srr,—We have very fine passages in 
our Church Service, and our Litany abounds 
with beauties ; but here, Sir, isa man who 
has distanced us all.” 


** When I heard these words pro- 
nounced,” says Ireland, junior, ‘I 
could scarcely credit my own senses; 
and such was the effect they produced 


upon me that I knew not whether to 
smile or not.” 
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Treland’s impostures grew and ex- 
panded by degrees with the praises and 
encouragement of his victims. He 
says (with fair show of reason), the 
gentlemen who came to inspect the 
papers have themselves to Vee for 
the variety of productions which came 
forth after the fictitious deed between 
Shakspeare and Fraser. Is no plea of 
defence to be admitted for the errors 
ofa stripling, when Parr, Warton, Sir 
Isaac Heard, Pinkerton, Laureat Pye, 
Boswell, and many more, signed a pa- 
per, on mature inspection, to the effect 
that they were convinced his fabrica- 
tions were authentic relics? The 
elder Ireland was duped, as well as the 
rest, but he suffered the heavier penalty 
of imputed participation, which injured 
his character and shortened his days. 

Boydell's splendid edition, with 100 
engravings, in nine volumes, folio, 
came out in 1800. Great encourage- 
ment was here given to British art, 
and Shakspeare was glorified with all 
the external costliness that invention 
could supply or lavish expenditure 
command. ‘The most eminent painters 
and engravers were enlisted in the 
cause. The work remains, a liberal 
monument to genius, but the pages are 
seldom opened as a reading text-book. 
The object was embellishment rather 
than elucidation. In 1805, Alexander 
Chalmers edited a Shakspeare, in ten 
volumes imperial octavo, with plates 
from designs by Fuseli; wild and ex- 
travagant, as might be supposed, from 
the peculiar genius of the artist. In 
1807, Stockdale put forth an ambitious 
impression, in six volumes, quarto, 
without notes, but in which, as Sir 
Benjamin Baekbite says, a beautiful 
rivulet of type meanders through a 
meadow of margin,” and the attention 
is courted to a series of handsome en- 
gravings by Heath. There were others 
also by Manley Wood and Ballantyne, 
in which paper, plates, and printing, 
are marvellous to behold, and, as Dr. 
Dibdin observes, when writing con 
amore, “ gladden the heart and delight 
the eye of the curious collector !” 
They glitter gorgeously on shelves, 
where they are seldom disturbed, and 
seem to announce, “‘ we are here for 
ornament, and not for use.” Burns 
once, when dancing attendance in the 
library of a patronising peer, took 
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down a volume of Shakspeare in a 
gilded coat, and turning over the pages, 
found the interior worm-eaten, damp, 
and mouldy with neglect. This drew 
from him a pungent reminiscence, 
which he left Pehind on a scrap of 
paper, when tired of waiting :— 

* Through and through the inspired leaves 

Ye worms pursue your windings ; 

But oh ! respect his lordship's taste, 

And spare his golden bindings." 

What is to be said of the “ Family 
Shakspeare,” by T. Bowdler, in which 
‘nothing is added to the original text, 
but those words and expressions omit- 
ted which cannot, with propriety, be 
read aloud?” The worthy editor strains 
at a gnat and swallows a camel, as may 
be seen by his purification of Othello, 
where broad words are retained, and 
ambiguous passages dismissed. The 
interest and object will be approved 
by the ultra-fastidious, whose notions 
of delicacy recommend an expurgated 
family Bible for the edification of 
the younger branches. For our own 
part, we think the proceeding comes 
fairly underLord Ellenborough’s Maim- 
ing Act. Arbitrary mutilations of 
great authors should be made felony 
by legislative decree. They almost call 
for a special revival of the old practice 
of Lex Talionis. 

There is scarcely a conceivable 
shape or form in which Shakspeare 
has not been presented to the pub- 
lic. The ‘ Diamond Edition,” in 
nine volumes, 48mo, seems exclu- 
sively intended for sale in the kingdom 
of Lilliput, or for the benefit of epti- 
cians in general. To read this speci- 
men of diminutive typography without 
impairing the sight, would require the 
thirty-five thousand facets which Pro- 
fessors Miiller and Straus* have pointed 
out in the eyes of the butterfly, and the 
four hundred spherical lenses discover- 
able in the similar organ of the fossil 
trilobite. We do not presume to de- 
tain our readers with a list of all the 
printed Shakspeares, but merely to 
point attention to a few of the most 
remarkable. The enlarged edition of 
Malone, in 1821, superintended by 
James Boswell, the son of ‘* Bozzy,” 
was considered by many to have 
reached the point which called for a 
general exclamation of “ Hold ! 
enough!” It contains more matter 





_ * See “Library of Entertaining Knowledge,” vol. xii., Dr. Roget's “ Bridgewater Trea- 
tise,” vol. ii., and Dr. Buckland’s “‘ Bridgewater Treatise,” vol. i. 
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than any of the preceding ones, and the 
text requires to be hunted out, so com- 
pletely is it smothered over under pon- 
derous layers of commentary. Stes 
devoted his life entirely to Shakspeare. 
He inherited a good fortune, which 
gave him the opportunity of indulging 
in learned ease, without the drudgery 
of a profession. He came in the rear 
file ofalong army of expounding cri- 
tics, with the advantage of all their ear- 
lier labours, to reject, adopt, amend, 
or augment, according as his judgment 
dictated. But he died before his task 
was completed to his own satisfaction, 
and left his papers and accumulated 
stores in the hands of Boswell, his li- 
terary trustee and executor. He, too, 
is dead; and how far he was fitted for 
the office confided to him, is a question 
open to much controversy. Octavius 
Gilchrist announced his intention of 
dissecting the editorial merits of Bos- 
well with a sharp knife; but he was 
cut short by the same accident which 
prevented Captain Blifil from carrying 
out the great schemes he had in view 
when Mr. Allworthy’s estate should fall 
to his succession. He also died, and 
his projected philippic was buried along 
with him. There remain only to no- 
tice, as works of first-rate value, ‘* The 
Pictorial Shakspeare,” of Mr. Charles 
Knight, and the ‘‘ Library Edition” of 
Mr. John Payne Collier; each in eight 
octavo volumes. These two gentlemen 
may be classed together, as ‘‘ editorum 
— principes.” Opinion is nearly 
alanced on the acknowledged merits 
of both. They have been enabled to 
improve materially on all that has been 
done by their predecessors ; but a per- 
fect text of Shakspeare is still a desi- 
deratum. Much obscurity has been 
cleared into light, but much still re- 
mains to be dissipated. The volume 
which Mr. Collier has lately published 
is an extremely interesting and valu- 
able supplement, proving the correct- 
ness of the concluding passage in his 
own preface, in which he says—* I 
have read and studied over the great 
dramatist for nearly half a century, and 
if I could read and study him for half a 
century more, I should yet be far from 
arriving at an accurate knowledge of 
his works, or an adequate appreciation 
of his worth.” 
Of the detached essays, treatises, in. 
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quiries, and controversial criticisms, 
relating to Shakspeare and his works, 
we may venture to suggest, in a short 
sentence, that ‘* Douce’s Illustrations” 
may be referred to as a specimen of the 
best ; while the “Comments ” of Lau- 
reat Pye and Becket will do to glance 
over, as samples of the worst. The 
late «* Concordance,” by Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke, is a book which ought to be 
in every library. Two pamphlets have 
been published under the title of 
«¢ Shakspeareana,”* purporting to be 
complete lists of all the tracts that have 
ever appeared, connected with the im- 
mortal bard. Both are useful as refe- 
rences, but both abound in errors and 
omissions. 

The volume we now proceed to notice 
and for which we are indébted tothe in- 
defatigable researchof Mr. John Payne 
Collier, contains the essence of a cor- 
rected copy ofthe second Folio of 1632. 
Here are above eleven hundred impor- 
tant corrections of the text, some, en- 
tirely new, very curious and convine- 
ing ; some, so obvious when pointed 
out, that we wonder how they have 
hitherto escaped discovery; and some 
which verify and corroborate the sur- 
mises of learned expounders. The 
number included in the volume is a 
selection only ; but the selection re- 
tains all that Mr. Collier considers 
striking and valuable. 

He says in a note, that he is by no 
means convinced that this copy of the 
Folio, 1632, is an entire novelty in the 
book world. It is quite possible that 
the stir occasioned by the present pub- 
lication may bring to light other folios, 
with manuscript notes, which are sur- 
mised to be in existence. In the 
meantime it is most fortunate that the 
individual book in question fell by ac- 
cident into judicious hands, instead of 
finding its way, as doubtless many of 
its brethren have done, to the cheese- 
monger, the re or the trunk- 
maker. Mr. Collier’s account of his 
acquisition is simple and satisfactory. 
He purchased it, in the spring of 1849, 
from the late Mr. Rodd, of Great New 
port-street, for thirty shillings; da- 
maged, dirty, and imperfect, which 
accounted for the trifling price. No 
book to a choice collector could pre- 
sent a more forbidding appearance ; 
but the purchaser thought it might 


* One, in 1827, compiled by Mr. John Wilson, a bookseller. The other in 1841, by Mr. J, 
O. Halliwell. 
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complete another poor copy he had 
— for several years. In this 
e was disappointed, the required 
leaves being unfit for the purpose ; 
he therefore threw the book aside as a 
useless ‘geen and saw no more of 
it until leaving London, when he 
thought it might be turned to account 
as a reference. 


“Tt was while putting my books toge- 
ther for removal (says Mr. Collier), that I 
first observed some marks in the margin of 
this folio; but it was subsequently placed 
upon an upper shelf, and I did not take it 
down until I had occasion to consult it. It 
then struck me that Thomas Perkins, whose 
name, with the addition of ‘ his book,’ was 
upon the cover, might be the old actor who 
had performed in Marlowe's Jew of Malta, 
on its revival shortly before 1633. At this 
time I fancied that the binding was of about 
that date, and the volume might have been 
his; but, in the first place, I found that his 
name was Richard Perkins, and in the next 
I became satisfied that the rough calf was 
not the original binding. Still, Thomas 
Perkins might have been a descendant of 
Richard ; and this circumstance, and others, 
induced me to examine the volume more 
particularly. I then discovered, to my sur- 
prise, that there was hardly a page which 
did not present, in a handwriting of the 
time, someemendations in the pointing, or in 
the text, while on most of them they were 
frequent, and on many, numerous. Of 
course I now submitted the folio to a most 
careful scrutiny. The ink was of various 
shades, differing sometimes on the same 
page, and I was once disposed to think, that 
two distinct hands had been employed upon 
them. This notion I have since abandoned, 
and I am now decidedly of opinion that the 
same writing prevails from beginning to 
end, but that the amendments must have 
been introduced, from time to time, during, 
perhaps, the course of several years; changes 
in punctuation alone, always made with 
nicety and patience, must have required a 
long period, considering their number.* 
Corrections only have been hitherto spoken 
of; but there are, at least, two other very 
peculiar features in the volume. Many pas- 
sages, in nearly all the plays, are struck out 
with a pen, as if for the purpose of short- 
ening the performance; and we need not 
feel much hesitation in coming to the con- 
clusion, that these omissions had reference 
to the representation of the plays by some 
company about the date of the folio, 1632. 
To this fact we may add, that hundreds of 
stage directions have been inserted in manu- 
script, as if for the guidance and instruction 
of actors, in order that no mistake might be 


* About thirty thousand. 


made in what is usually denominated stage- 
business. The erasures of passages and 
scenes are quite inconsistent with the notion 
that a new edition of the folio, 1632, was 
contemplated ;f and how are they, and the 
new stage directions, and ‘ asides’ to be ac- 
counted for, excepting on the supposition 
that the volume once belonged to a person 
intrusted in, or connected with, one of our 
early theatres. The continuation of the 
corrections and emendations, in spite of, and 
through the erasures, may show that they 
were done at a different time, and by a dif- 
ferent person ; but who shall say which was 
done first, or whether both were not, in fact, 
the work of the same hand. Some expres- 
sions and lines of an irreligious or indelicate 
character are also struck out, evincing, per- 
haps, the advance of a better, or purer taste, 
about the period when the emendator went 
over the volume. Passing by matters upon 
which we can arrive at no certain result, we 
must briefly advert to another point upon 
which, however, we are quite as much in 
the dark;—we mean the authority upon 
which these changes, of greater or less im- 
portance, were introduced. How are we 
warranted in giving credit to any of them ?” 


Here we are left to conjecture, and 
must be governed by the intrinsic 
merit of the corrections, and the in. 
ternal evidence they carry of their own 
value. Mr. Collier has told us all he 
knows of the book, and it is not likely 
that more will ever be discovered, 
The corrector may have known Shaks- 
peare personally. He may have con- 
versed with him on the mistakes of 
the first quartos printed during his 
life. He may have discussed with 
Heminge and Condell the errors of 
the first folio. He may have had au- 
thority for his amendments far beyond 
hisown judgment ; orhe may havemade 
them exclusively on his own responsibi- 
lity. That by far the greater part are 
obvious and most judicious, will ap- 
pear to all who peruse the volume, 
Almost every argument is based on @ 
postulatum. Mr. Collier requires a 
very simple one, which has been before 
demanded by, and conceded to, Ma- 
lone—namely, that the original tran- 
scripts of Shakspeare’s plays, as pre- 

ared for the press, were taken down 
in a hurry by shorthand writers and 
mechanical copyists from imperfect re- 
citations; and thus arose innumerable 
errors of the press, which have been 
perpetuated for more than two centu- 


¢ It will be remembered that none appeared until 1663, thirty-one years later. 
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ries. To this it has been objected, 
that if we admit not only the hypothesis 
of typographic mistukes, but that of in- 
correct dictation, or trunscribing from 
speech, there will be no end to specula- 
tive emendation. The plea in bar is 
not sufficiently sound to set aside the 
proceedings. The present corrections 
may be divided into separate classes— 
those which prove themselves, and 
those which are good, but not abso- 
lutely necessary, and others which ap- 
pear superfluous. We do not feel the 
necessity of completing every imperfect 
line. The best poets have imperfect 
lines. Shakspeure’s ear was un- 
doubtedly musical, and his rhythm eu- 
phonious ; but why should he not de- 
yart from general rule, and indulge in 
intentional irregularity ? The vigour of 
a line is sometimes weakened by expan- 
sion. Mr. Collier lays great stress on 
the value and novelty of the stage di- 
rections, so profusely and minutely 
seattered through the volume. From 
this we are inclined to suppose he is not 
much in the habit of attending theatres, 
or of abstracting his attention from 
more important matters to fix it on 
the scene when he is there. These 
stage directions appear to us to be, 
with scarcely an exception, what we 
have seen put in practice from our 
earliest play-going days —the tradi- 
tionary business, as it is technically 
called, handed down from generation 
to generation of succeeding actors. 
We never saw any performer of Pros- 
pero who did not take off his magic 
garment, and put it on again, at 
certain portions of the scene with 
Miranda, in the first act of The 
Tempest, as indicated by the con- 
text——** Lend thy hand, and pluck my 
magic garment from me. So: lie there 
my art.” This regulates the action so 
clearly, that the stage direction lay it 
down is uncalled for. The learned 
commentators have been sorely puzzled 
by the meaning of the simple words— 
*€ Now, I arise,” and by the somno- 
lency of Miranda ; but neither has ever 
been a mystery to the actors. Mr. 
Young, Mr. Macready, Mr. Phelps, or 
Mr. Vandenhoff, would smile at the 
supposition. Prospero charms Miran- 
da to sleep, because he requires the 
presence of Ariel, which she is not to 
witness, and the words, ‘‘ I am ready 
now,” which he uses when invoking 
the presence of his attendant spirit, 
convey that he has resumed his robe of 
office, without which he could not with 
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propriety summon him. The old cor- 
rector has inserted, * Put on robe 
again,” because, as we imagine, he 
saw the actor of his day do what the 
actors of the present day have always 
followed. It is strange that Mr. Col- 
lier should say, Miranda has stood 
eagerly listening by the side of Pros- 
pero during his long narrative, and sits 
down in her turn, when he rises. A 
comparison of the context shows the 
direct contrary. Prospero at the com- 
mencement, soon after he has seated 
himself, desires his daughter to sit by 
him—*‘ Sit down.” When he rises, 
she rises too, which induces him to 
say, ‘* Sit still,” This he would cer- 
tainly not say to a person who had been 
standing. The whole of Mr. Collier's 
note on this passage implies that Pros- 
pero’s magic lay entirely in his robe. 
We find that it is not so. When he 
= Ferdinand, he says—* I can 
1ere disarm thee with thisstick.” Ca- 
liban particularly urges Stephano and 
Trinculo, before they knock his brains 
out, to seize his books, for without them 
he is nothing. And he himself de- 
clares, when abjuring his rough art, 
that he intends to break his staff, and 
drown his book. 

A few examples will suffice to show 
the great value of the corrections in 
Mr. Collier’s volume, as also how sim- 
ple and natural they appear when 
egress out. ‘The majority will surely 

e adopted in future as the standard 
text of Shakspeare. Ariel, describing 
to Prospero the fate of the dispersed 
fleet, says— 

“ They all have met again, 

And are upon the Mediterranean flote,” &c, 
The correction reads— 
** And allupon the Mediterranean floa/,” 


The host in the Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor says to the characters he is address- 
ing, ** Will you go an-heires?” No 
sense can be made out of this, but it 
becomes clear when altered to, Will 
you goon here?” Ford, in his assumed 
character, says, of his intended suit to 
Mrs. Ford, “She dwells so securely on 
the excellency of her honour, that the 
folly of my soul dares not present it- 
self.” We are told tochange soul for 
suit, which is evidently an improve- 
ment. 

In Measure for Measure (act i. scene 
4), the passage, wherein the Duke says, 


** And yet my nature, never in the fight 
Todo in slander,” 


which has oceupied much erroneou 
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commentary, becomes perfectly clear 
when altered to— 
“ And yet my nature, never in the sight 
To draw on slander.” 
Further on in the same play, the Duke 
exclaims, in reference to Barnardine— 
“Unfit to live or die, O gravel heart!” 


For this we are now told to read— 
* Unfit to live or die, O grore/ling Least |"" 


In the Comedy of Errors, a line in 
the speech of EZ geon— 
** The place of depth and sorry execution,” 


is amended to— 
“ The place of death and solemn execution.” 


Such emendations carry their own 
evidence of being at the same time im- 
provements. In Much Ado about 
Nothing, the Prince says to Claudio— 

“ What need the bridge much broader than the 
flood, 

The fairest grant is the necessity.” 

«‘Grant” has no meaning here; but 
the corrected line stands— 
“ The fairest ground is the necessity.” 


The greatest number of corrections 
occur in Love’s Labour’s Lost, but as 
the play is not among the most pro- 
minent or popular, we pass them over 
in our extracts. In the Midsummer 
Night's Dream, where Helenahas been 
accustomed to call herself and Her- 
mia— 

“ Two lovely berries moulded on one stem,” 


we find it written— 
“ Two loving berries moulded on one stem,” 


which is not only more consistent 
with the whole speech, but removes 
the apparent egotism of Helena calling 
herself lovely. In the Merchant of 
Venice, ** a woollen bagpipe” is altered 
to a ‘*bollen bagpipe”—bollen being 
ut for swollen, from the Anglo-Saxon. 
n As You Like It, Orlando says— 
“ As those that fear they hope, and know they 
fear.” 
This is obscure—asimple misprint : the 
mere substitution of to for they clears 
the meaning— 
* As those that fear fo hope, and know they fear.” 


The next correction we select is a 
very important one, and so obvious 
when shown, that it is more than mar- 
vellous how so many learned hands 
have never detected it. Tranio, in 
the Taming of the Shrew, says to his 
master, Lucretio, when arrived at 
Padua to study— 


** Let's be no stoics, nor no stocks, I pray ; 
Or so devote to Aristotle's checks, 
As Ovid be an outcast quite abjured.” 
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It is quite impossible to understand 
what is meant by ‘ Aristotle’s checks.” 
The old corrected folio, discovered by 
Mr. Collier, tells us to read ‘ Aris- 
totle’s ethics,” which makes all as clear 
as the sun. In Twelfth Night, Sebas- 
tian, speaking of his reputed likeness 
to his sister, says—* A lady, sir, 
though it was said she much resembled 
me, was yet of many accounted beatiti- 
ful ; but though I could not with such 
estimable wonder overfur believe that, 
yet thus far I will boldly publish her,” 
&c. Few passages have occasioned 
greater trouble to the commentators. 
Warburton gave it up in despair, and 
proposed omissions, as the only mode 
of clearing the sense. We find it 
pointed out by the old corrector in the 
simplest manner. He reads— ‘ But 
though I could not with self-estima- 
tion wander so far to believe that,” 
&e. Mr. Collier justly adds, that so 
acute an emendation could hardly be 
the result of mere guess-work, but 
confirms the idea that the old corrector 
had some better manuscript than the 
printer of the first folio could have 
possessed, 

In the Winter’s Tale occurs a ve 
striking instance of a line restored, 
which looks decidedly Shakspearean. 
Leontes gazing on the supposed statue 
of Hermione, says to Paulina, who is 
about to draw the curtain— 

“ Let be, let be! 


‘Would I were dead, but that methinks already— 
What was he that did make it?” &c. 


Something is evidently wanting here. 
The break is unnatural. The missing 
line, marked in italics, adds much to 
the force and clearness of the speech 


of Leontes :— 
“Let be, let be ! 
Would I were dead, but that methinks already 
I am but dead, stone looking upon stone. 
What was he that did make it?” &c. 

A similar restoration, of equal value, 
occurs in Coriolanus (act iii. scene 2), 
where Volumnia, in her entreaty to her 
son to be patient, says— 

** Pray be counsell’d ; 

I have a heart as little apt as yours, 

But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger 

To better 'vantage.” 

Mr. Collier naturally asks, to what 
was Volumnia’s heart as “little apt” 
as that of Coriolanus? The insertion 
of an omitted line, from his corrected 
folio, gives the answer :— 

I have a heart as little apt as yours 

To brook control without the use of anger, 


But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger 
To better 'vantage.” 
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In Coriolanus also are two of the 
soundest corrections in the volume. 
Menenius says of himself, act ii. scene 2, 
** I am known to be a humorous patri- 
cian, and one that loves a cup of hot 
wine, with not a drop of allaying Tyber 
in’t: said to be something imperfect in 
favouring the first complaint.” * First 
complaint,” in connexion with Mene- 
nius’s love for a cup of hot wine, is 
unintelligible. The copyist heard in- 
distinctly, and wrote first for thirst. 
So says the old corrector, who gives 
the passage as follows: “One that 
loves a cup of hot wine, without a drop 
of allaying Tyber in’t: said to be some- 
thing imperfect in allaying the thirst 
complaint.” The sense and humour 
are thus restored, both of which were 
lost in the word “first.” In act ii. 
seene 3, Coriolanus, when soliciting 
votes for the consulship in the forum, 
and dressed in the garb of humility, 
says, in the first folio, 1623 :— 

“ Why inthis woolvish tongue should I stand here ?” 


In the second folio, 1632, * tongue” 
was altered to *‘gown.” Much com- 
mentary has been exhausted in trying 
to explain this, but all in vain. How 
acceptable is the meaning supplied in 
the newly discovered copy :— 

“* Why in this woolless toge should I stand here, 

To beg of Hob and Dick ?” 

In King John, Constance has always 
said, in reference to the sudden friend- 
ship between France and England, 
that it 


“Is cold in amity and painted peace.” 
For this we are told to read— 
“Ts cold in amity and faint in peace.” 
And for 
** Which scorns a modern invocation,” 
To substitute a widow's invocation, a 
word exactly suitable to the condition 
of the speaker. 
In Henry the Fourth, part 1, where 
the king has always said— 


* Shall we buy treason and indent with fears, 
‘When they have lost and forfeited themselves ?” 


We are now instructed to substitute— 
“ Shall we buy treason, and indent with foes,” &c. 
Nothing can well be plainer than that 
foes, not fears, was the true word of 

the poet. 

In the second part of Henry the 
Fourth, where the king says, in his 
soliloquy on sleep :— 

“ Under the canopies of costly state,” 


The true reading appears to be— 


“ Under Aigh canopies of costly state,” 
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In Richard the Third, act i. scene 
3, Queen Margaret denounces Gloster 
as 

“ The slave of nature, and the son of hell.” 


How much more striking and satisfac- 
tory are the epithets in the corrected 
folio— 

“ The stain of nature, and the scorn of hell,” 


And, again, when Buckingham remarks 
of little York— 


“ With what a sharp, provided wit he reasons,” 


The true reading appears to be 
“ With what a sharply pointed wit he reasons.” 


And, further on, Richmond, speaking 
of Richard, calls him, as the words 
have hitherto stood— 


“ The wretched, bloody, and usurping boar.” 


‘* Wretched” is a poor epithet applied 
to Richard, compared to reckless, which 
is now substituted. 
In Henry the Eighth, Anna Bullen 
says of her advancement— 
** Would I had no being, 

If this salute my blood a jot.” 
** Salute my blood is scarcely intelli. 
gible ; but the correction— 

“ If this elate my blood a jot,” 


explains away an obscurity in the 
easiest manner. In the speech of 
Queen Catherine, she has been accus- 
tomed to say— 
“Give me up 
To the sharpest kind of justice.” 

The old corrector substitutes knife for 
** kind ;” and reads— 


“ To the sharp’st knife of justice.” 


When, afterwards, Wolsey says— 
“It shall be, therefore, bootless 
That longer you desire the court. 
He also changes *desire” to defer, 
which, manifestly, is more suited to the 
place— 
* That longer you defer the court.” 


In Romeo and Juliet, the line of 
Juliet, *‘ That runaways’ eyes may 
wink,” &c., is altered to, That enemies’ 
eyes may wink. Further on, “ The 

ale reflex of Cynthia’s brow,” is much 
improved by the omission of one letter, 
and becomes ** Cynthia's bow.” 

In Julius Caesar, act i. scene i., the 
following lines have hitherto been 
printed thus— 

“ When could they say till now, that talk’d of Rome, 
That her wide walks encompass'd but one man." 
Tn the last line we are told to read walls 
for walks. We could name more than 
one actor of repute who, in the part of 
Cassius, has substituted walls, under a 
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conviction that it was the better word. 
Inthe quarrel-scene, when Brutus says, 
‘TI shall be glad to learn of noble men,” 
noble is struck out, and adler inserted 
in the place. The improvement will 
scarcely be disputed. 

There are twenty-seven very impor- 
tant corrections in Macbeth. The fol 
lowing undoubtedly prove themselves 
When Lady Macbeth says— 


“ Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry Hold, hold |” 


We find this alteration— 


“Nor heaven peep through the blankness of the 

dark,” &c, 

And, afterwards, for 
‘* What beast was't there, 

That made you break this enterprise to me ?” 
We find the mere change of the letter 
o for e elicits the true meaning of the 
poet, which has hitherto been obscure, 

** What boast was't there, 

That made you break this enterprise to me ?” 
“Tf trembling I inhabit,” in the speech 
of Macbeth to the Ghost of Banquo, 
ischanged to, “ If trembling I exhibit.” 
In act v. scene 14, Macbeth’s soli- 
loquy is thus printed :— 

“ This push 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now, 


I have liv'’d long enough: my way of life 
Is fall'n into the sear, the yellow leaf,” &c. 


The old corrector reads the passage, 


* This push 
Will chair me ever, or disseat me now. 
I have liv’d long enough: my May of life 
Ts fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf,” 
confirming, in the first instance, the 
suggestion of Bishop Percy, and in the 
latter that of Dr. Johnson, which car- 
ries out the metaphor with elegance 
and analogy. 
“ Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff,” 
is altered to 
“ Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous grief.” 


In Hamlet, a line in the King’s so- 

liloquy, 
* And oft ‘tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law,” 
becomes, 
“ And oft "tis seen the wicked purse itself 
Buys out the law.” 

*¢ And what judgment would step 
from this to this? ” is feeble, compared 
with the newly-discovered correction, 
«‘ And what judgment would stoop 
from this to this.” 

The four lines, beginning “ Imperial 
Cesar dead and turned to clay,” are 
marked as a quotation, but from fyhat 
author it is impossible to guess, 
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In King Lear, act ii. sc. 4, where 
the old King says, 


“ To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, 
Necessity's sharp pinch |" 


The corrector reads, 
** To be a comrade with the wolf, and Aowl 
Necessity’s sharp pinch.” 
In Edgar’s speech, act iv. se. 1, 
the common reading has been, 


** Yet better thus, and known to be contemn’d, 
Than still contemn'd and flatter’d.” 


It now appears that it should be, 


“ Yes, better thus unknown to be contemn’d, 
Than still contemn’d and flatter’d.” 


In Othello, act i. sc. 1, where 
Tago wishes Roderigo to awake and 
alarm Brabantio, 

“ Do, with like timorous accent and dire yell,’” 
is corrected to 

** Do, with like clamorous accent and dire yell.” 

No one will doubt that ‘‘clamorous” 
is the preferable word. 

In act ii. sc. 3, for, 


“ And passion having my best judgment collied,” 
we find, 
“ And passion having my best judgment quelled.” 


Anthony and Cleopatra contains 
one of the most striking emen- 
dations in the whole volume. In act 
i. sc. 2, we find, 

“ The present pleasure 
By revolution lowering, does become 
The opposite of itself.”* 

Such has always been the text, 
which has occasioned many surmises. 
None of them approach the change 
offered by the old annotator— 

“ The present pleasure, 
By repetition souring, does become 
The opposite of itself.” 

We could go on multiplying ex- 
tracts, but enough are given to direct 
attention. We neither wish to in- 
fringe copyright, nor weary our read- 
ers. On emendations of a secondar 
class, which are not so self-evident, it 
is needless to dwell. We are by no 
means convinced that— 


“ Pick'd from the lazy finger of a milk-maid,” 
in Mercutio’s ** Queen Mab” speech, 
is either necessary or an improvement 
on the line, as it has hitherto stood— 


“ Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid.” 


Neither are we disposed to give up Dog- 
berry’s ‘ losses,” and substitute leases, 
as we are now required todo. ‘A rich 
fellow enough, go to; and a fellow that 
hath had leases.” To have been the 
owner of leases, as Mr. Collier observes 
might very well prove that Dogberry 
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was ‘a rich fellow enough.” Granted ; 
but he meant that his ‘‘losses” in- 
creased his importance, not that they 
testified to his riches, beyond this, that 
he had wealth enough to sustain losses 
without injury to his credit or station. 
The phrase has been quoted repeated- 
ly, and is become almost familiar. Dr. 

ohnson says the reason why men are 
given to talk complacently of their mis- 
haps is, that they find something in 
the reminiscence not utterly disagree- 
able. Mr. Collier takes great care to 
point out wherever a proposed emenda- 
tion in hisold folio has been previously 


suggested, by the erudite researches of 


Pope, Theobald, Warburton, Hanmer, 
Tyrwhitt, Steevens, Monk Mason, or 
Malone. This is just and graceful ; 
while it verifies many elaborate and 
deeply studied conjectures. We are 
sorry that he bas passed over Zacha- 
riah Jackson, a worthy old commenta- 
tor, who deserved notice for some in- 
genious discoveries, which are now con- 
firmed, although his volume, entitled 
**Shakspeare’s Genius Justified,” is 
well sprinkled with the average quan- 
tum of absurdities. We cannot sup- 

ose the omission to be intentional, as 

r. Collier says, in a note to his pre- 
face, that if he has so erred, it has 
arisen from his ignorance of the fact, or 
from pure inadvertence. Here are five 
instances, 

In the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Falstaff says of Mrs. Ford—* She dis- 
courses, she carves, she gives the leer 
of invitation.” Carves, in the old folio, 
is corrected to craves. In Twelfth 
Night, Olivia says to Malvolio— 

«It was she 
First told me that thou wast mad; then cam'st in 

smiling,” &c. 

‘“«Then” is altered to thou. In Mea- 
sure fur Measure, act i. sc. 4, in the 
speech of Claudio relative to his mar- 
rying Juliet— 


“ Only for propagation of a dower,” 


is corrected to— 
“ Only for procuration of a dower.” 

In All’s Well that Ends Well, act ii. 
se. 1, the line— 

“ That happiness and prime can happy call,” 
has a slight alteration, which much im- 
proves the sense— 

“ That happiness in prime can happy call.” 
Happiness in prime, meaning youthful 


happiness ; as prime is explained by 
Dr. Johnson. 
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In the Winter's Tale, act iv. sc. 3, 
Perdita remarks to Florizel— 
“ But that our feasts 
In every mess have folly, and the feeders 
Digest it with a custom, I should blush 
To sve you 80 att:red ; sworn, I think, 
To show myself a glass,” 

«« Sworn” here is unintelligible. The 
old corrector alters the word to so 
worn— 

“T should blush 
To see you 60 attired ; so worn, I think, 
To show myself a glass.” 

The words have nearly the same 
sound, which readily accounts for the 
error, if the copyist wrote by ear. 

These emendations are all proposed 
in Zachariah Jackson's volume, pub- 
lished in 1819. We cannot find them 
anywhere else, except in Mr. Collier's 
old folio, by which they are confirmed. 
As far as Jackson is concerned, they are 
as original as they are judicious. Let 
fair dealing therefore be rendered where 
it is due. Jackson was one of the first 
who maintained that many obseurities 
in Shakspeare arose from misprints or 
typographical carelessness. He sought 
not to find recondite meanings where 
there were none, but to supply simple 
words, which contained a meaning, 
He had hit the right trail, but he wan- 
dered again, and lost it in tangled 
mazes. The high-sounding, not to say 
arrogant, title of his book, gave um- 
brage to the learned critics of acknow- 
ledged place, as savouring too much 
of the ** fumum ex fulgore.” They 
had scarcely recovered from Becket’s 
‘¢ Shakspeare’s himself again!” and 
hesitated to admit into their ranks an 
unknown candidate, not duly qualified. 
Men swelling with collegiate honours 
are jealous of intruders on what they 
consider their own sacred preserves. 
They view them as unlicensed poachers, 
and regard them with the same con- 
temptuous feelings which regular sol- 
iers extend to marauding Croats, Pan- 
dours, Cossacks, or Guerillas. Jack- 
son had no scholastic pretensions. He 
neither wrote himself down an LL.D. 
nor an A.S.S. He was as insignificant 
as Piron—nothing, not even an acade- 
mician. But he happened to be a 
printer, had been a compositor, and 
was deeply skilled in the mysteries of 
upper and lower letter-cases. During 
a captivity of eleven years in a French 
prison at Verdun, some good Samari- 
tan lent him a Shakspeare to beguile 
the heavy hours. He conned over 
the pages again and again, his 
mind continually reverting to his trade, 
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until he cried Evgnx«, and thought he 
had found out the one essential key to 
all the disputed passages. He ran into 
extremes, as all enthusiasts do, when 
they get astride on a ‘theory; but he 
was treated ill, laughed at, and neglect- 
ed, because he made mistakes. 

Mr. Collier’s publication has been 
warmly welcomed, and cannot fail to 
be considered a great Shakspearean 
movement in the true direction, It 
will form henceforth an inseparable 
pendant to the received editions, and 
must undoubtedly take the lead over 
every other compilation of ** Notes and 
Emendations.” It is not going too 
far to pronounce, thatin intrinsic value, 
it is fairly ‘* worth all the rest.” Shak- 
speare stands now, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, two hundred and 
forty-seven years after his death, on a 
higher pinnacle than ever. He went 
down for a time, under the influence of 
exotic importations and corrupted 
taste ; but he has sprung up again with 
the elastic rebound of undying genius. 
Power, patronage, rank, wealth, and 
fashion, may confer on slender merit 
temporary fame, but they cannot waft 
it into the haven of immortality. ‘The 
poems of Nero, though lord of “ the 
majestic world,” perished with him. 
‘Those of Homer, an indigent itinerant 
bard, are transplanted into every po- 
lished language, and will live as long as 
ideas are by language communicated. 
The copious works of the British So- 
lomon, who ‘‘ trowed himself to be 
the oldest and the wisest king in Chris- 
tendom,” lie worm-eaten and neglected 
on the shelves of a few unvisited libra- 
ries. Many atime have the oo 
vulgar, ignorantly-flagitious, kindled 
their tobacco pipes with the very pages 
in which he fulminated against the use 
of the noxiotis weed, both as a man 
anda Christian. The heavy lucubra- 
tions of Frederick the Great are seldom 
opened. ButShakspeare, without birth, 
or station, or temporal grandeur, is in 
every hand, in every mouth, and im- 
pressed on every heart which feels and 
owns the kindred sympathy of nature. 
The fame acquired by literary talent, 
and above all, by sublime poetry, is 
not only excellent in itself, but the 


only means of preserving every other 
species of excellence. The Pyramids 
of Memphis, and some almost equally 
stupendous edifices in India, exist after 
a vast succession of years. Nothing 
but an internal convulsion of the globe 
appears likely to overthrow such im- 
mense piles. Yet they have not trans- 
mitted to posterity the names of those 
monarchs, through whose vanity, su- 
perstition, or munificence, they were 
erected. The finest designs of ancient 
art are almost totally lost. The ex- 
quisite performances of the statuary 
and the painter are mouldered into 
dust; but Praxiteles and Zeuxis will 
always live to fame, for the pencil of 
literature paints to distant ages, and 
its colours fade not amidst the revolu- 
tions of time. Without the bard or the 
historian, the monarch builds, and the 
artist designs in vain. ‘* Dark,” says 
Ossian, ‘‘ are the deeds of other times 
before the light of the song arose.” 
And Horace to the same purport, re- 
marks— 
“ Vixére fortes ante Agamemnona, 
Multi; sed cmnes illacrymabiles, 
Urgentur, ignotique longa, 
Nocte: carent quif vate sacro.” 
Od. ix, 4, lib. 6,4. 
Heroes existed before the Trojan 
war, but no divine bard recorded their 
fame, and their deeds are concealed in 
night. We close our paper with a 
short extract from the Edinburgh Re- 
view of July, 1808, in which the re- 
marks on general emendation are wor- 
thy of remembrance :— 


“The real admirers of Shakspeare, we be- 
lieve, care very little about his commentators; 
yet if we wish to understand every word of an 
author who wrote more than two hundred 
years ago, we must accept of the services of 
the antiquary and the verbal critic ; but these 
helps become hindrances, and nuisances in- 
deed of the first magnitude, when they swell 
to six times the bulk of the original author, 
and engage us, at every tenth line, in the 
paltry polemics of purblind annotators and 
grovelling transcribers of black letter. Out 
of twenty-one volumes, the most extended 
and voluminous edition, two-thirds at least 
are made up of long quotations, not always 
relevant to the subject ; tedious dissertations 
on obsolete customs, and solemn, and some- 
times very uncivil controversies on rival 
readings, or questions of punctuation.” 


J. W. C. 
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TOM CLUGGINS’S TWO ANTIPATHIES. 


BY ONE oF “ THE MYSTICS.” 


Tae most sheepish, nervous, timid 
little man I ever knew in my whole life 
was Tom Cluggins. He had very few 
opinions of his own, and scarcely ever 
attempted to contradict any one bigger 
than a schoolboy. He had as little 
gall as a pigeon, and (if the truth must 
be told) about as much courage as a 
tom-tit. He liked everybody who was 
at all likeable ; and was, indeed, in re- 
turn, very popular with the entire 
neighbourhood. And yet, Cluggins had 
two terrible antipathies, that, when- 
ever they were called intoaction, chang- 
ed his whole nature, and inspired his 
soft, good, loving little heart with fear, 
and hate, and horror, that for the time 
made quite a respectable, formidable 
sort of fellow of him. These two an- 
tipathies were not the natural growth 
of that heart, but were introduced 
there, and planted and nourished by 
circumstances which arose shortly after 
his birth, and over which, as it may 
be supposed, he had no control. To 
come to the point, his two antipathies 
were widows andattorneys, I put the 
widows first, chiefly in compliment to 
the sex, for it is hard to say which 
he disliked most, upon the whole 
—for while he hated widows more than 
attorneys, he certainly feared attorneys 
more than widows; and his horror of 
both was pretty equal. 

It was in this wise that he acquired 
his prejudices. Old Doctor Cluggins, 
Tom’s father, lost his wife shortly after 
she had given birth to her last child, 
and when Tom was about ten years of 
age. The old man (not that he was 
so old either, but he was older than his 
son Tom; and so people began to call 
him, old Tom Cluggins, because they 
began to call his son young Tom Clug- 

ins. Fathers, by the way, are great 
fools to call a son by their own name, 
for it is sure to make them, in this 
way, old before their time)—well, the 
old man, after a short time, married 
again—why, I donot know, except that 
he was very happy in his first wife, 
and therefore thought that he might 
do as well in a second venture. The 
stepmother he brought over his three 
children was a widow—five-and-forty, 
or thereabouts—a buxom, stirring sort 


of a woman, whose defunct husband 
had left her the sole dominion of all 
his earthly possessions—that is to say, 
a plantation in one of the West India 
Islands, and a boy of about the same 
age as Tom, or a little younger, their 
joint ——- Whether the revenues 
of the plantation had anything to do 
in inflaming old Cluggins’s heart, I will 
not say ( West India preserves are cer- 
tainly very hot, and the widow had a 
capital stock of them), but sure I am 
that the widow’s son did not increase 
the attraction, for he was a big, lub- 
berly, ill-conditioned, cantankerous, 
troublesome cub, that if thrown into 
the scales with Venus herself would 
have made her a dear bargain. 

However, a year had scarce elapsed 
before the Widow Gopple was at the 
head of the doctor’s establishment, as 
Mrs. Cluggins the second. Tom was 
old enough to feel the change sensibly. 
He remembered the gentle, affection- 
ate mother, who loved him all the more 
tenderly that he had so much of her 
own nature about him ; and the poor, 
timid, sensitive boy wept in all sorts 
of out-of-the-way corners, where he 
could escape the hawk’s-eye of his 
stepdame, recalling to mind the blessed, 
happy days that were gone, and con- 
trasting them with the life which he 
was now doomed tolead. A dog’s life 
it was, for Bobby Gopple was eternally 
pitching into him, and bullying him, 
and lording it over him—in all of which 
he was abetted by his mother, who 
scolded Tom if he complained toher, and 
boxed his ears if he complained to his 
father. It was little wonder, then, 
that Tom hated his stepmother ; and 
for her sake he contracted a hatred of 
all widows, whom he fancied to be a 
sort of monster, who went prowling 
about, with matrimonial designs 
against mankind in general. 

In a few years after the marriage 
came the terrible depression in West 
India property, which reduced so 
many of the most affluent merchants to 
utter destitution. The widow's plan- 
tation revenues sank down to zero, and, 
what was worse, the liabilities of the 
estate had to be met in the meantime. 
Under these circumstances, old Clug- 
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gins betook himself to a certain attor- 
ney (one Scroodge, who lived hard by), 
for the purpose of making such arrange- 
ments in the way of composition with 
creditors, disposal of consignments of 
sugar and coflee, calling in debts, and 
so forth, as might enable them to save 
something out of the wreck. Attorney 
Scroodge went to work with a ven- 
geance, and the result was, that in due 
course of law, not only the plantation 
itself disappeared as utterly as if it 
had gone in a landslip, but all the 
ready money that the doctor had put 
by for his children disappeared also. 
Old Cluggins struggled on for a time, 
but his heart was broken. He became 
careless in his profession, and lost his 
atients one after another, till at last 
e was left nobody to doctor but him- 
self. This he did with so little success, 
that upon a raw, cold winter's morning, 
when Tom was about twenty-one 
years old, he found himself walking 
after a coffin in the capacity of chief 
mourner, watching in a state of stupi- 
fied grief the interment of his father, 
and returning, under the guidance of 
some kind friend, to his wretched 
home, with a bewildered impression on 
his mind that all his misfortunes were 
caused by a widow and an attorney. 
The friends of the family now came 
forward in the hour of need. They 
contrived to scrape together the little 
remnant of property which was yet in- 
tact. The widow and the attorney 
combinated in a desperate attempt to 
possess themselves of the assets, in 
which they were vigorously opposed, 
and ultimately defeated, by the friends 
ofthe family. They then both retired 
from the scene of action—the attorney 
to his office ; the widow, accompanied 
by her son, toa distant part of the 
country, which had the honour of being 
the place of her nativity. Butso much 
had Tom’s mind been agitated by 
the conflict with the lady and her law 
adviser, in which the poor fellow had 
to take a prominent part as adminis- 
trator of his father, that his antipathy 
to widows and attorneys was increased 
to an amount of intensity which seemed 
totally foreign to his nature. The 
straitened fortunes of Tom and his 
two sisters would not permit them to 
retain the house in which they had 
been born; accordingly, the interest 
in it was sold, and a very small tene~ 
ment in the same street, but on the op- 
posite side of it, was taken, in which 
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Tom forthwith set up as a doctor (for 
his father had brought him up to his 
own profession), committing the do- 
mestic management to his elder sister, 
the younger girl having been adopted 
by a maiden aunt. 

Up to the time I speak of, there 
never had been more than one doctor 
in the town of Alton-le-Moors. (Now 
it can boast of a gin palace and two 
doctors, but that’s neither here nor 
ther.) You may, therefore, imagine 
that such a worthy fellow as Tom 
Cluggins had a fair chance of getting 
on. Everybody felt for him, and was 
ready to give him a lift in the way of 
his business—(I mean when they were 
sick, for I won’t take upon me to say 
that any one, when in health, took a 
pill or a black draught just to puta 
rome in Tom’s pocket)—and though 
1is father’s professional mantle, which 
was considered to have descended on 
his shoulders, was very much damaged 
during the latter years of the old man, 
still it was a mantle, and that was 
something after all, and Tom put it on 
reverently and hopefully, and he 
brushed it up delicately, and patched 
it carefully, and contrived by degrees 
to make it look quite respectable, un- 
til he was able to lay it aside for a new 
one; by which metaphorical observa- 
tion I mean to convey that the old 
doctor’s reputation was worth some- 
thing to Tom; and his own diligence, 
and, I believe, skill (though I can only 
speak of that on hearsay, as I never 
had a cast of his office), before very 
long supplied him with a reputation of 
his own. Indeed it was a pleasant 
sight, after the first year of his strug- 
gle, to see Tom in a tolerably decent 
black coat and a white choak, both 
scrupulously clean, walking up the 
main-street to visit Ellwand, the mer. 
cer’s, old mother—(she was a good an- 
nuity of £12 a-year to Tom, for she 
had halfa-dozen chronic disorders, 
which fortunately he was unable to 
cure to the day of her death, though 
he. visited her weekly, and kept her 
alive a good many years, too)—or 
slipping up of an evening when the 
shop was shut, to the rectory, to take 
a glass of wine with Parson Gloat, and 
prescribe for his gout. But I think 
twas in his shop that Tom shone espe- 
cially. ‘Pon my word it was a grand 
spectacle to see him, of a fine summer's 
day, when the sun shone on the win- 
dow where the big globular bottles, 
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filled with coloured waters, stood, and 
the rays, passing through them, flung 
around him a halo of all sorts of varie- 
gated lights, that made him look like 
a glorified Saint Galen, slipt down from 
an hospital window, as he thumped 
away with his pestle, with a galaxy of 
shining gallipots on the shelves about 
him, and ranges of gold- lettered 
drawers forming a gorgeous back- 
ground to his figure. 

One day Tom was thus occupied in 
his shop compounding some grand 
specific for old Mother Ellwand, with 
a great many drugs in it (there always 
are, I suppose, a great many com- 
pounds in a recipe, when the man 
that writes the prescription compounds 
it also), and as fe thumped and thump- 
ed, he looked ever and anon through 
a space in the window, left between two 
globular bottles, which brought the 
old house where his father lived on the 
opposite side of the street just within 
the range of his vision. Somehow it 
had grown quite into a habit of late 
with Tom to look at the old house, 
and I don’t think he could mind his 
business if he did not look at it~—/(those 
habits are very odd sometimes: I 
once knew an old woman that could 
never pray in church without fixing 
her eyes on the figure of Satan in 
the last judgment, which was painted 
in the chancel-window )—and the reason 
why Tom took to looking so much at 
the old house was this:—About six 
months before this time a strange 
family (I don’t mean that there was 
any thing eccentric or my sterious about 
them, but that they were strangers, 
unknown in that part of the world) 
took up their abode in the old house, 
This family consisted of four persons. 
A plump little lady of that time of life 
when, if a woman is unmarried, she is 
disposed to consider herself young 
enough ; but if she have a husband he 
is disposed to pronounce her old 
enough. She had the complexion of a 
brunette, inclining to olive. Her hair 
was still black (by the way, those dyes 
are all humbug: a friend of mine 
had bis hair turned a brilliant purple 
by them, and he was obliged to get 
his head and whiskers shaved as bare 
as the palm of my hand), and her eye 
was stil l bright. A keen, sharp, pierc- 
ing eye it was, that seemed always to 
havea look out forthe main chance, and, 
to give her her due, she was a lady tike 


person enough in appearance and de- 
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meanour, though she looked as if she 
had a little of the screw about her, 
and would see a bad shilling through a 
leather purse. Well, there was next, 
a young girl not much over seventeen, 
I should say (indeed she might not be 
that all out; ’tis impossible to tell 
some girls’ ages, no matter how closely 
you look at them). She had a look of 
the other, though ’twould be hard to 
say where the resemblance lay, for 
she had a soft, sleepy, sentimental 
blue eye, light brown hair, and a face 
so pallid and colourless, that except 
from momentary excitement, you 
never saw a bit of red in it. The 
other two individuals were a maid- 
servant of all work, and a man of 
multiplex duties, doing all the indoor 
business as butler, besides driving the 
one-horse chaise, and caring the one 
horse that drew it. 

As I said before, there was no mys- 
tery at all about the new comers. 
They came from the neighbourhood of 
Manchester, as the maid-of-all-work 
told Mrs, Blink, the post-mistress, 
when she was posting a letter to some 
of her mistress's relatives in that town. 
The name of the elder lady was 
Thornyfish, and that of the younger 
was the same, because she was her 
daughter, but the servants always 
called her Miss Rosar (by the way, the 
name didn't suit her over well; indeed 
I have remarked that Christian names, 
especially those of women, are often 
very inappropriate). If it is a hard 
matter, as I already observed, to say 
when a maiden lady ceases to be young, 
or a married one begins to be old, ‘tis 
the very d—1 to fix that delicate period 
of life in one who is neither maid nor 
wife. A widow, sir, a widow, is 
neither fish nor flesh, old nor young, as 
one counts age in other people. If a 
rey lock slips from under her cap, or 
ae peruke turns awry, she is sure to 
make some observation about all that 
she went through upon a certain 
melancholy oceasion, and how shock- 
ingly distress of mind makes the hair 
turn grey and fall out, and then she will 
introduce some incident which she tells 
you happened “ just five years ago, 
when she was stx-and-twenty.” 

Well, then, you will excuse me for 
not hazarding a guess at the Widow 
Thornyfish’s age, farther than this, that 
she had attained the years of disere- 
tion ; or, for not deseribing it with more 
accuracy than Mrs. did to one 
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of her tea-table cronies, by the vague 
phrase of being ‘‘no chicken.” But 
whatever doubt there might be about 
the Widow Thornyfish’s age, there 
was one thing that admitted of no 
doubt at all—the widow was in easy 
circumstances, and no mistake. She 
bought whatever she wanted, and paid 
ready money down for it (by the way, 
that’s a habit some people can never 
acquire—they spend too much, [ 
suppose, at first, and so never get a 
fair start of the world, but goon * pull- 
ing the devil by the tail,” as the saying 
is, to the end of the chapter), She 
furnished her house respectably; was 
a good customer to the grocer, and 
looked in pretty often at Ellwand’s ; 
and, upon the whole, the family had 
the appearance of being decidedly 
comfortable. All this Tom Cluggins 
saw, as he noticed, from day to day, 
something good go into the house: a 
hamper from the grocer’s, or a tray of 
some appetising pastry, smoking hot, 
from the confectioner’s; or a delicate 
fowl, or a quarter of lamb, or a sweet- 
bread, till his mouth well nigh watered, 
as the saying is, and he could not help 
fancying that it might be a very nice 
thing to make one of the family party 
in the dining-room, if it were not for 
that horrible drawback—the widow. 

As it turned out, it was not long till 
Tom had an opportunity of seeing how 
far the reality within doors accorded 
with the pictures which his fancy drew 
while he thumped his pestle. Upon 
the day to which I alluded just now, 
Tom was thumping with his pestle and 
gazing with his eyes, as I told you, 
when he saw the door of the Widow 
Thornyfish’s house open, and the maid- 
of-all-work run hurriedly out, without 
her bonnet. ‘Tom watched her as she 
crossed the street, and came—ay, sir, 
where do you think she came ?— 
straight into Tom's shop, and bolt up 
to the counter before he had time to 
bless himself. 

«Doctor Cluggins, sir,’’ said the 
woman, in a precious flurry— oh, 
please sir, step across — missus sent 
me for you in all haste.” 

“Yes, yes, surely,” said Tom, 
almost as much flurried as the maid-of- 
all-work ; for he felt a vague, childish 
sort of fear, now that his expectations 
of seeing the inside economy of the 
Widow Thornyfish were about to be 
realised. ‘‘ Just wait a moment, till I 


call Pluggs” (that was the little chap 


that he hired to watch the shop and 
carry the medicines to his patients). 
** What’s wrong, my good girl 2” asked 
Tom, as he stepped outside the counter, 
and proceeded with her. 

*¢ Oh, please sir, we don’t know; but 
missus hopes you will—she’s very 
bad.” 

«¢ Mrs. Thornyfish ?” 

‘Lor! no. Miss Rosar.” 

‘*No?” says Tom. 

** Ees, sure,” says the maid. She's 
a been and gone hof in ’isterics all on 
a sudden, and we can’t no ways bring 
her about; first we tried ‘artshorn to 
her nose, and then we tried ’ot happli- 
cations ; and then we tried cold uns— 
but ‘twas all the same think. So, says 
missus, ‘Step across for the doctor, 
maybe he'll know summat as will bring 
her round,’” 

By this time Tom and the maid of- 
all-work had fairly crossed the street, 
and in bolted the girl (the hall-door 
had been left ajar—bad practice that) 
and Tom after her. It was with a 
strange feeling, half of sadness and 
half of curiosity, that Tom looked 
around himn—there, behind the door, 
was the rack upon which his father 
used to hang up his hat and great coat, 
and the clock, at the foot of the stair- 
case, just as of old; only that it had 
a marvellously clean face, and went 
about its work with a cheery click, as 
if the Widow Thornyfish had got a 
clock-doctor to overlook its intestines 
an operation which had been sadly ne- 
glected by its former owner. 

At the stairfoot Tom’s eye took a 
hurried, furtive glance through the glass 
door of a little pantry, or larder, but it 
was sufficient to show how much it was 
changed since his day, There were 
on the shelves rows of white, fat, 
shining little crocks, doubtless filled 
with jams, and jellies, and marmalade, 
and all sorts of good things in the way 
of preserves. A noble-looking turkey, 
deplumed and undressed in every sense 
of the word, lay sprawling on its back 
upon the shelf beneath, pinned wing 
and leg like a felon; and beside it, laid 
upon a capacious dish, and surmounted 
by a dome of wire-work to protect it 
from the rakish flies that went singing 
and gadding about it, like young 
springalds about the grating of a con- 
vent, reposed, in the odour of cook- 
ery, a delicate breast of veal. Poor 
Cluggins, in spite of himself, sighed 
gently as he thought of the bare 
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bones and make-shifts, the dry crusts 
and sorry fare that garrisoned this 
little chamber under the administra- 
tion of his stepdame. Well, I can’t 
stop to tell you all the changes Tom 
noted, for if I did, I should never get 
him up to the Widow Thornyfish’s 
drawing-room. Up Tom went, how- 
ever, following close on the heels of 
the maid-of-all-work, up the neatly- 
carpetted stair-case, past the window, 
now filled with fragrant and bright 
eraniums, and into the room. He 
ad no sooner opened the door than 
the widow sprang towards him with 
an eagerness that made him start back. 
But the widow did not notice his 
alarm, for she knew nothing in the 
world about his antipathies—how could 
she? So she said to Tom, with as 
much freedom as she would have used 
towards an old nursetender— 

«T’m so glad you're come, Doctor 
Cluggins. This poor child is very ill, 
T'm afraid.” 

The widow preceded the little doctor 
to the sofa, where poor ‘ Miss Rosar” 
lay pale as death, languid, and quite 
exhausted. Her eyes were closed, but 
the tears now and then swelled out 
from under the lids, and rolled upon 
her wan cheeks; and a fluttering sob 
occasionally broke. from her, making 
her lips quiver—the last struggles of 
the violent emotion which it was plain 
had shaken the young girl’s heart. 

Tom’s heart was as tender as a 
chicken’s, so he leaned gently over the 
girl and felt her pulse, which was low 
and fluttering, and he chafed her tem- 

les with some nostrum or other, which 

e brought in a little phial, and in a short 
time she opened her eyes with a deep, 
long sigh, and then wept silently and 
plentifully till her heart seemed to be 
quite relieved (weeping, I've always 
heard, does women good, though a man 
must be smashed outright when he 
takes to crying); then he ordered her 
to be put to bed, and prescribed a 
composing draught, which he went 
away to compound without delay, pro- 
mising to see her again in the evening. 
The widow saw him to the door, and 
pressed his hand kindly (by the way, 
when he got back to his shop, he found 
there was a half sovereign in it), and 
hoped he would not fail to come at the 
appointed time. In the evening Tom 
wasepunctual in returning to his pa- 
tient, whom he found booked for a 
pretty smart fever, and after he had 
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given a thousand directions to the 
maid-of-all-work, who was to sit up 
with the young lady through the night, 
he was slipping away quietly home, 
when the widow begged him to wait 
and take a cup of tea. Cluggins 
didn’t know how to refuse, although 
he had some fears about trusting him- 
self alone with a widow, so he turned 
in to the drawing-room with. her. 
*Twas wonderfully changed since last 
he passed an evening in it. The cur. 
tains were drawn cosily across the 
windows, there was a cheerful fire in 
the grate, and an urn was singing on 
the table, with a bubbling, steamy 
song, that set the lid dancing up and 
down. The widow was monstrously 
polite to Tom, called him “ Doctor” 
every moment, and thanked him for 
his attention to “ her little Rosa.” By 
degrees he felt himself quite easy, and 
wonderfully little frightened, taking 
everything into consideration. Indeed 
he was never so much surprised in his 
life as when, on looking at his watch, he 
found that he had been a full hour and 
a-half chatting téte-d-téte with a lady 
who had buried her husband, He 
took his leave at length, and, in so 
doing, absolutely detected himself giv- 
ing the widow a very friendly shake of 
the hand. For many days Tom vi- 
sited his fair patient, who, in due time 
(a good doctor is never in too great a 
hurry), came round under his treat- 
ment, and was at length able to come 
down in the evening. Cluggins be- 
came extremely interested in his young 
patient, and indeed it was not to be 
wondered at, for I have often heard 
him say that she was a very nice, gen- 
tle young person, and never refused to 
take his doctor’s stuff to any amount. 
Well, by degrees Tom began to think 
that so tractable a patient would make 
a very comfortable, bidable wife; and 
he felt the idea growing stronger and 
stronger upon him the more he was 
in her company. He was now on quite 
an intimate footing with the family ; 
came more as a friend than as a doctor 
(he refused to take any more fees), and 
now and then spent an evening with 
the mother and daughter. I don’t 
know whether I told you that he wasa 
good-looking fellow, but he really was 
so, and all the house, including the 
man and maid-of-all-work, grew quite 
fond of him, Miss Rosa was appa- 
rently a melancholy, sentimental young 
lady, and this was just what Tom 
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liked of all things, for he had a dash 
of sentiment himself; and insensibly, 
but quite naturally, he fell into a habit 
of talking in a very pretty romantic 
way about the affections and all that 
sort of thing, yet in such a guarded 
manner, that it would not be very easy 
to discover to whom he addressed his 
observations, but his heart often flut- 
tered when he found some soft sen- 
timent, or even a passage of poetry 
(he had an old volume of the *‘ Elegant 
Extracts” that he used to read con- 
tinually), gently responded to by a sigh 
from pretty Miss Rosa. 

One evening after Tom had sat later 
than usual, lapped in an elysium of 
sweet thoughts, having actually detect- 
ed a tear in the girl’s eye at a passage 
of poetry which he quoted with signi- 
ficant tenderness, about the joys of 
wedded love or something of that sort, 
he sought his lonely bed-chamber, not 
knowing exactly whether he had cross- 
ed the street upon his head or his feet. 
As he undressed himself, and lay down 
in his bed, very pleasant visions took 
possession of his noddle. He was now 
getting on swimmingly in the doctor- 
ing line. People seemed almost to get 
sick for the purpose of throwing busi- 
ness into him; and he had just ven- 
tured to buy a cab, nearly as good as 
new (it belonged to a doctor in a 
neighbouring town, who had smashed 
and gone to the bad), and turned out 
quite creditably in it, when he went to 
visit any of his patients in the country. 
So he thought, and I think naturally 
enough, that he might now venture to 
look out for a wife, more especially as 
his sister, who had kept house for him, 
had lately married, and gone off to 
live with her husband (a very proper 
thing to do, when a husband has got a 
house to take his wife to, but not 
otherwise). Then the image of pretty 
little Rosa slipped into his mind’s eye, 
and he thought what a pleasant thing 
it would be to shift his quarters once 
again into the old home of his child- 
hood, with Rosa as his wife, and such 
a clever, thrifty, managing woman for 
a mother-in-law as the Widow Thorny- 
fish — somehow he didn’t feel much 
horror at the notion of having a widow 
filling that relationship, for it was no 
fault of Rosa’s that Alderman Thorny- 
fish left her mother when he went to 
his grave. Tom turned all these agree- 
able thoughts in his mind, as he turned 
from side to side in his bed, and he 
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looked at the thing first one way, and 
then another, and no matter how he 
looked at it, he liked it uncommonly ; 
and so he fell asleep, having almost 
screwed up his courage to pop the 

uestion the very next day; and, in 
the meantime, he spent the remainder 
of the night most agreeably dreaming 
of Rosa, and a thousand pleasant ideas 
connected with her. For all that, he 
didn’t pop the question next day, for 
he didn't feel himself just so courageous 
in the daylight; but he went on a lit- 
tle longer in the old way, playing his 
game with the same cautious generality, 
and, as he fancied, making his position 
surer at every visit. 

I don’t know how long Tom Clug- 
zyins might have gone on shilly-shally- 
ing in this fashion—for, as I told you, 
he was not a fellow that had very 
much pluck in him—had not an event 
taken place that, by exciting his fears, 
quickened him to action. One fine 
evening, it might have been about a 
fortnight after he first determined upon 
popping the question to Miss Rosa, 
1e was standing at the shop-door, as 
the "buss from the railway station 
came up the street. The ’*buss drove 
two or three times every day up the 
street, for that matter; and, as Tom 
told me himself, he never paid the 
slightest attention to it. But on this 
day, somehow, he was attracted to it, 
as if by asecretimpulse. There was a 
rakish, smart-looking young fellow sit- 
ting beside the driver, smoking a cigar, 
and looking up at the houses, as the 
‘buss passed on. As his eye fell 
upon Tom, he leaned over to the driver 
and addressed some observations to 
him, and then burst out laughing at the 
answer. Tom felt himself blushing to 
the roots of his hair, and his heart 
throbbed with some indefinable alarm, 
for he felt assured the rakish young 
fellow was laughing at him, though 
why or wherefore Tom could no more 
divine than the man in the moon. 
But Tom's alarm and confusion were 
complete, when he saw the ‘buss 
pull up suddenly at the Widow Thor- 
nyfish’s house, and the rakish young 
man step down, and knock with a self- 
assured loud knock at the Widow 
Thornyfish’s door. The young man 
seemed quite at ease about his recep- 
tion, for he had got out his valise and 
black bag before the door was opened. 
The door was opened, before long, by 
the maid-of-all-work; and Tom saw 
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her eyes brightening up, and her face 
look quite joyful, when she saw the 
new comer, and then he went in with 
his baggage, and the door was shut 
after him, leaving the poor little doc- 
tor to his meditations. He could not 
have been left to less agreeable com- 

anions. Who was this rakish young 
Fallow 2 What brought him to the 
Widow Thornyfish’s. Why was he so 
much at home as it would appear ? 
Did he come to see the widow or Rosa? 
Ah! that was the momentous question 
which he wished to have solved, yet 
knew not how to come to the solution. 
Over and over again poor Tom pro- 
posed all these ieee! queries to his 
own mind, but without coming to any 
satisfactory conclusion; and as he 
tossed and turned in his bed at night, 
he came to the firm resolution that he 
would no longer delay putting the 
final question, which would decide his 
fate. 

The next morning, after he had 
breakfasted, Tom arranged himself with 
peculiar care ; and as he knew, by sad 
experience, that he could not depend 
over long upon his courage, he told 
Pluggs to have a sharp eye to the shop ; 
took down his hat from off an old bust 
of sculapius, on which he had got the 
habit of placing it, and prepared to 
sally forth to the Widow Thornyfish's, 
and decide his fate and that of the 
fair Rosa incontinently. 

Now it so happened, that just as he 
was stepping over the threshold, who 
should step out from the widow's but 
Miss Rosa herself, and with her—oh, 
agony and despair !—the very indivi- 
dual, rakish young fellow who had ex- 
cited all Tom’s fears. Yes, there he 
was, looking full of fun and spirits, and 
with an air of confident familiarity, as 
if he were an accepted lover. He took 
the girl’s arm lovingly under his own, 
and looked up into her face with a 
bright pleasant look, and said some- 
thing that made the pale, sorrowful 
features of the girl brighten up; and 
in this manner they passed away up 
the street, before Tom could recover 
from his distress and amazement. Tom’s 
heart sank within him at this sight. 
His jealous fancy at once set this young 
fellow down as the favoured suitor of 
Rosa ; and yet, when he thought of all 
the soft sweet things which he had 
himself spoken to her, and the way in 
which she had received them; how 
often she had smiled kindly upon him, 
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and even, as he thought, returned the 
gentle pressure of his hand, when part- 
ing at evening, he could not help feel- 
ing, although he was one of the hum. 
blest of human beings, that the fair 
Rosa had given him to understand his 
suit was not unacceptable; and he set 
her down as one of the most deceitful 
of women, if it were indeed the case 
that she had another lover lying all 
this tithe perdue. 

At all events, whatever might be the 

real state of the case, the suspense which 
he now endured was less tolerable than 
even the certainty that his hopes were 
all delusions; and, with a desperate 
effort, he set forward, to resolve all his 
doubts at once and for ever. For this 
er gaa as soon as the happy couple 
1ad passed up the street, and turned 
off to the right, under the trees along 
the Mall leading to the country, Tom 
walked straight across to the widow's 
door. ‘ Perhaps,” said he to himself, 
*¢it is all the better that I should first 
sound the mother on the subject, as, if 
I find Rosa’s heart is already engaged, 
I shall be spared the pain of a rejection 
by her.” 

Up Tom went to the drawing-room, 
which he found empty; but the servant 
said that ‘* Missus” would be upstairs 
immediately. The little doctor sat 
down on the sofa, and employed the 
interval in arranging his thoughts, and 
planning the mode in which he should 
open the subject. He had not made 
up his mind upon this perplexing point, 
when in stept the widow. Tom rose to 
salute her. 

**Ah! my dear Doctor Cluggins, 
how glad I am to see you. You never 
looked in upon us, even for a moment, 
all yesterday, you naughty man—sit 
down, pray.” 

Tom sat down, and the widow sat 
down beside him quite close. The poor 
fellow never felt so embarrassed in the 
whole course of his life. It was quite 
terrible, he afterwards assured me in 
confidence, to find himself in such close 
quarters with a widow, considering his 
antipathy—though at this time it was 
very much abated—entirely by them- 
selves, and quite out of the reach of 
any assistance, in case he should want 
it. The widow saw his embarrassment, 
and determined at once to relieve him. 

«* Now, tell me why you didn’t come 
to tea last evening; Rosa and J missed 
you so much ?” 

“Why,” says Tom, ‘I saw you had 
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a friend with you, and thought you 
might prefer not to have strangers.” 

“‘ Strangers! Doctor Cluggins,” said 
the widow, looking tenderly reproach- 
ful at Tom. ‘How can you call 

ourself a stranger when you know we 
re upon you as a valued friend.” 

Tom plucked up some courage at 
this kind speech. He felt he would 
have the mother his ally in his suit 
with the daughter, and Tom knew 
enough of the widow to feel convinced 
that would be half the battle. 

** Indeed, Mrs. Thornyfish, you are 
very kind to say so; very kind, in- 
deed, very ” and there the poor 
fellow stuck as mute as a fish. 

**Oh, no!” says the widow. 

**Yes, indeed, but you are,” says 
Tom. 

** Are what, dear doctor?” asked 
she, looking straight into his eyes till 
he dropt them down on the floor (I 
don’t mean that his eyes literally fell 
out of his head, but he looked down 
at the carpet as if looking for an 
answer). "Iwas a critical moment. 
Tom felt that he should now, if possi- 
ble, secure the widow’s aid in his favour, 
but his natural timidity prevented him 
going straight forward to the point, so 
he said— 

«‘ Why, you are a kind, good friend, 
who can understand one’s feelings and 
sympathise with them, too.” 

** Indeed, oh! indeed I can,” said 
the widow, sighing gently, and looking 
a little modest. 

** Well, then,” continued Tom, after 
amoment’s pause to collect his thoughts 
and arrange the mode in which he 
should open the attack, ‘ well, then, 
do you know, I feel very lonely for 
some time past, especially since my 
sister Winifred left me. She got mar- 
ried not long since, and she tells me 
that matrimony is so happy a state, 
my dear Mrs. ‘Thornyfish.” 

The widow sighed deeply—whether 
it was a tribute to memory or to hope— 
to the happiness that was gone for 
ever with the alderman, or that was 
to come with his successor—God 
knows; I’m sure I don’t, nor did Tom 
either—but sigh she did, andthat most 
touchingly, and then she remarked— 

**Oh, yes! a happy state, indeed, 
dear Doctor Cluggins, when hearts 
that are congenial are united. J, in- 
deed, have good reason to say that 
matrimony is a blessed and a happy 
state.” 


«© You can’t think — no, you can’t 
indeed,” resumed Tom, “ how solitary 
I feel myself in my house now ; and I 
feel it all the more since you came to 
live so near me.” 

‘* How strange!” said the widow. 
“‘ Why, I should hope since you have 
known us you would have felt less 
solitary. You know how glad we are 
always to see you. Indeed, you are as 
welcome in this house as if it was your 
own.” 

**Oh! it is so kind of you to say so,” 
cried Tom, in high delight. “Do you 
know, I have often thought of late, 
particularly when after spending a 
charming evening here, I lay upon my 
solitary couch ——.’ Here the widow 
blushed, and made a little timid, 
startled movement as if she was afraid 
of ‘Tom, poor fellow, which she wasn’t 
though, and needn't to — ‘twas 
quite the other way, for ‘twas she 
frightened Tom when she started, for 
he fancied he had said something 
wrong, and it was a full minute before 
he recovered his composure. At last 
he got all straight again, and con- 
tinued— 

‘*What I mean to say, my dear 
Mrs. Thornyfish is, that I have in such 
moments felt that it was quite ridicu- 
lous for me to keep a house all for my- 
self; and then I have gone on fancy- 
ing, in a sort of a sweet dream, how 
delightful I should feel if I were once 
again dwelling in the dear old house 
where I was born. This very house, 
dear Mrs. Thornyfish !” 

“La!” cried the widow, “how 
funny! And pray how did you propose 
to realise this dream, you dear roman- 
tic creature ?” 

‘¢ How, ah! can you ask me such a 
question. I would realise it by invest- 
ing myself, could I dare hope to do so, 
with the proudest, the dearest title, 
dear Mrs. Thorny fish, the title of —of— 
husband to one of its fair inmates.” 

The widow said not a word, but 
looked down most becomingly. Tom 
prepared now for the last decisive 
charge. He took the widow’s hand 
and said passionately, though the poor 
fellow trembled like an aspen leaf all 
the while— 

«Surely, surely, you cannot mis- 
take me? You cannot have failed to 
notice how deeply my affections were 
engaged? You could not have mis- 
understood what drew me hither so 
often? Oh! no, you did not, and I 
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felt that your kindness encouraged 
my suit, and that you would con- 
sent to our becoming one happy 
family.” 

Tom ceased. He had done wonders, 
and astonished himself. The widow, 
after a respectable delay, looked up 
kindly upon Tom, and said with a 
charming frankness— 

‘*Well, then, dear Tom! I con- 
sent.” 

** Bless you! bless you!” ejaculated 
Tom, inarapture. Indeed he was so 
beside himself that he absolutely mum- 
bled a kiss upon the hand that lay all 
this time in his (there was a time that 
he would not believe it possible he 
could do such a thing as kiss the hand 
of a widow, but now he looked upon 
her in the light of a mother, and lost 
all his antipathy). When his raptures 
had subsided, he proceeded to make 
his attack upon the citadel, now that 
he had carried the outposts. In other 
words, feeling that he was sure in 
the mother’s concurrence, he wished 
to ascertain upon what footing he 
stood with the daughter. And here 
his constitutional timidity again im- 
peded him, so he went beating about 
the bush. 

** Well, then, dear Mrs. Thornyfish, 
now that I am so happy as to have 
your consent towards realising my 
dreams, there seems but one thing more 
wanting to complete my felicity.” 

*¢ What is that, Tom?” asked the 
widow. 

*‘ Why, I should like to know how 
Rosa will feel disposed towards the ar- 
rangements. I assure you, I have 
not breathed a word to her on the sub- 
ject.” 

*¢ Of course you did not, Tom. It 
would indeed have been highly impro- 
per to have done so, till you had first 
spoken to me.” 

«‘That’s exactly what I thought. 
Still, I hope the matter will be agree- 
able toher. I have ventured to think 
that she is rather partial to me.” 

*¢ For that matter, I think she is,” 
said the widow; “but at all events 
Rosa is too dutiful a daughter not to 
acquiesce in any arrangements which 
I approve of. Make yourself quite 
easy on that head.” 

**Ah! my dear Mrs. Thornyfish, 
now indeed you make me the happiest 
of men. You then will open the mat- 
ter for me yourself to Rosa, and obtain 
her consent ?” 
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«Pooh! pooh! my dear Tom, I 
shall do no such thing. I don’t see 
how her consent is of the least impor- 
tance in the matter.” 

Tom stared at the widow with a be- 
wildered air, and slowly repeated her 
last words, as if he were not sure that 
he had rightly taken them in. 

‘“‘Her consent not of the least im- 

ortance |” 

«* None in the world,” said the wi- 
dow. ‘*What voice can she have in 
the matter ?” 

‘¢ Bless me! you ain’t serious, sure- 
ly!” cried Tom, quite puzzled. “A 
young lady not to have a voice in the 
choosing of a husband for ——” 

«For herself? Certainly, when the 
time comes; but as yet she is too 
young for me to consent to her doing 
that.” 

“Well, but didn’t you say you'd 
consent, my dear Mrs. Thornyfish ?” 

“Yes; indeed I did, Tom: nor 
shall I retract now.” 

*‘ Well, then, as you do consent, 
why shouldn’t she be asked at 
once ?” 

** Asked !” said the widow; “asked 
what ?” 

Why, to marry me, to be sure— 
what else ?” 

The widow sprang from the sofa as 
if she were beside a boa constrictor, 
instead of a little fidgetty, timid doctor, 
and stood bolt upright, glaring at him. 
In a moment, however, she recollected 
herself. and, uttering a wailing cry, she 
sank down motionless on the floor. 

Here was a scene for poor Tom. 
He knelt down beside the widow, and 
commenced to chafe her temples, and 
use such other means of restoring her 
as occurred to him. After a time, the 
widow opened her eyes, and, fixing 
them upon Tom, cried— 

“Oh! cruel deceitful! begone, and 
leave me to my affliction!” 

Tom was about entering upon some 
explanation, when chancing to look 
into the mirror opposite, he beheld, to 
his dismay, his beloved Rosa leaning 
on the arm of the rakish young man, 
both apparently most absorbed specta- 
tors of the scene. They had, in their 
return from walking, slipt quietly into 
the room, and finding how Tomand the 
widow were engaged, they stept behind 
a screen, where they would have re- 
mained concealed, had not the mirror 
treacherously reflected them. There 
they stood, unconscious that they were 
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discovered, the rakish young man pur- 
ple in the face with suppressed laughter, 
and making all sorts of strange faces 
to restrain an explosion, while the fea- 
tures of Rosa expressed feelings of 
distress, and shame, and pity. Tom 
could endure no more; he rushed from 
the room, took the steps by four at a 
time down stairs, passed through the 
door, traversed the street (he knew not 
how), and, gaining his own domicile, 
buried himself in the remotest corner 
of his bed-room. 

There’s nothing in the world, as 
they say (I can’t speak from my 
own experience, never having met 
any accident of the kind), there’s 
nothing in the world makes a man feel 
so small as a false move in a matrimo- 
nial speculation. To propose for a 
lady and get a refusal is bad enough ; 
but to be accepted, where one has not 
even popped the question, must be the 
verydeuce. A fellowin such a state must 
feel very like a fly caught in a spider's 
web, when he is buzzing gaily by with 
quite different thoughts in his head. 
*I'was just so with poor Tom Clug- 
gins. He had gone forth in the sun- 


shine of the morning, gay and spright- 
re full of the hope of catching that 
air 


young fly, Miss Rosa, in his own 
toils, and, lo! he had fallen incontinent- 
ly into the spider meshes of her widow 
mother. He was in a pitiable state of 
feeling: not only had he lost all hope 
of Rosa—that he was sure of, from the 
expression of her face, which he caught 
in the mirror—but he had addressed 
the widow in language which, upon re- 
view of it, he found to be so very equi- 
vocal, that she was not unjustified in 
attributingand accepting it asa declara- 
tion of loveto, and proposal for, herself. 
In fine, he felt overwhelmed with 
shame, disappointment, humiliation, 
and perplexity. He dreaded, of all 
things, the affair getting wind ; an oc- 
currence which he had a horrible pre- 
sentiment was sure to happen, consi- 
dering the manner in which the rakish 
young gentleman seemed to have en- 
joyed what he had witnessed; and, at 
times, a vague intention crossed Tom’s 
mind of decamping, at the dead of 
night, from the town, with all his 
effects. Long before night came, how- 
ever, all possibility of executing such a 
plan, even if he could have screwed up 
is courage to it, was cut off. About 
three o’clock, as he sat in the little 
parlour off the shop, still turning the 
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matter over in his head, and like 
Othello, ‘* perplexed in the extreme,” 
he heard a strange voice in the shop 
demanding of Pluggs if Doctor Clug- 
gins was at home? Pluggs answered 
that he was; and as Tom looked over 
the muslin blind of the glass door, he 
beheld a sight that made his heart sick 
with a presentiment of something ter- 
rible—’twas no other than the figure of 
the rakish young man marching after 
Pluggs right up to the door of the 
parlour. Before Tom could effect a 
retreat to the upper regions of his 
house the door was opened, and the 
unwelcome visitant stood right before 
him, intercepting his exit. 

«* Doctor Cluggins, if I mistake not?” 
asked the young man, looking with a 
grave and stern air at Tom. 

‘Yes, sir; Iam Doctor Cluggins. 
May I ask to what I am indebted for 
the favour of your company.” 

*¢ Certainly ; my name, sir, is Pid. 
geon; Charles Pidgeon.” 

«* Well, sir,” said Tom, ‘‘I make no 
doubt of what you say; but I don’t 
think I ever heard of you before.” 

‘‘ That’s strange,” said the other, 
‘considering your intimacy with my 
friends over the way. However, sir, 
as one to whom the interest of that fa- 
mily is very dear, I have waited upon 
you, without delay, in the double capa- 
city of the natural protector and the 
attorney of Mrs. Thornyfish.” 

Poor Tom stared with open mouth 
at this terrible announcement, and he 
felt the cold perspiration upon his fore- 
head. Here he was by himself, within 
arm’s length of his greatest antipathy. 
The lawyer continued, meantime, to 
regard him with a fixed and stern look 
that mesmerised the unhappy doctor. 
When he had sufficiently indulged in 
this torture, he resumed— 

‘‘ Mrs. Thornyfish, sir, has stated her 
case to me in the fullest manner, and 
placed herself entirely in my hands, I 
am bound to say, upon a most impar- 
tial, and business-like consideration of 
the whole, I am clearly of opinion that 
your conduct has amounted, especially 
in your interview of yesterday, to the 
most unequivocal ‘assumpsit’ in the 
eye of the law. I was casually a wit- 
ness, sir, of some very important com. 
munications by you, and have no 
doubt that an action for breach of 
promise will decidedly lie. There are, 
moreover, some letters of yours to 
Mrs. Thornyfish, which strongly cor- 
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roborate this opinion, and will be pow- 
erful evidence with a jury.” 

Tom grew absolutely sick at this an- 
nouncement. He had, indeed, once or 
twice written a note to excuse his ab- 
sence to tea, and put in a sentiment or 
aspiration about the happiness of wed- 
lock and the miseries of his bachelor’s 
life, intended for the fair Rosa; and 
he now felt, in the dismay and confu- 
sion of his intellect, that they would be 
damning witnesses against him, if 
brought to light. 

**Such being the state of the case, 
sir,” continued the lawyer, “I have 
done myself the pleasure of calling on 
you, to ascertain what you propose 
doing.” 

Tom felt that the best thing for hin 
to do, would be to do nothing at all ; 
and so he made no answer. But it 
was no part of Mr. Pidgeon’s design 
that Tom should escape him. 

*©What I wish to oe. Dr. Clug- 
gins,” said the lawyer, peremptorily, 
**is simply whether you are disposed 
to carry out towards my client your 
proposal of this morning.” 

**T protest,” said Tom, “ my pro- 
posals were entirely meant for the 
younger lady, and Iam quite ready to 
abide by them.” 

** Gammon !” said Pidgeon ; ‘ she's 
engaged already. Sure you must have 
known it.” 

««Indeed, sir, suspected you were—” 

**Me!” interrupted Pidgeon, with 
a burst of laughter. ‘*’Tis against 
the law, sir, to marry one’s niece. But 
that’s beside our present business, I 
now request to oe whether it is 
your intention to marry my sister, 
as aman of honour, or to abide the 
consequences. I shall give you five 
minutes, sir, for consideration.” 

The lawyer seated himself with the 
utmost coolness in Tom’s arm-chair, 
and, drawing forth his cigar-case, 
struck a light, and commenced smok- 
ing. There was something deliberate, 
and, as one might say, cold-blooded, 
in this proceeding, which showed Tom 
the sort of a man he had to deal with. 
He revolved hastily in his mind the 
terrible alternative. An action of such 
a nature as threatened would ruin his 
character and his professional position 
for ever, even if she, the widow, were 
unsuccessful ; but how could she fail ? 
There were the letters and his constant 
visits; and téte-d-tétes often with the wi- 
dow alone; and then the language and 
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the scene which the attorney witnessed, 
and could prove on the trial, while he 
had no witnessand no defence ; and 
then he should have to put himself 
in the hands of an attorney to defend 
him—a dreadful alternative for one of 
his way of thinking—and to pay no 
end of a bill of costs. So Tom came 
to the conclusion that the law-suit was 
not to be thought of under any cir- 
cumstances. Then he thought of the 
widow—with fear and trembling, no 
doubt ; but still he did bring himself 
to look at her from this new point of 
view; and he thought of a thousand 
little kindnesses and comfortable ways 
about her, and the dear old house, and 
the good larder; and he involuntarily 
gave utterance to his thoughts, as he 
pleaded with himself, setting up one 
antipathy against another. 

«* A very excellent person, no doubt,” 
he muttered. 

«¢ Well, I should say she is, though 
Iam her brother,” said Pidgeon, at 
once understanding his ruminations, 
and replying to them. 

«© A good ‘housekeeper " 

‘‘ Capital.” 

‘«* And, I am sure, would make any 
one in her house very comfortable.” 

“Wouldn't she, though,” said Pid- 
geon; ‘I should say, he that gets her 
will be a happy man ; besides, she has 
lots of cash.” 

By this time the parties insensibly 
fell into a regular discussion on the 
merits of the widow, which ended by 
Tom's consenting to renew his propo- 
sal to Mrs. Thornyfish, which Pidgeon 
took care he should do in a less equivo- 
cal and very formal manner—namely, 
by addressing to the lady a note, of 
which her brother was then the bearer ; 
and in the evening Tom waited on the 
fair one in person, and, having once 
made the leap, he got on wonderfully 
well ; and was surprised to find his old 
—and he now felt ill-founded—aver- 
sion rapidly disappearing. And so ener- 
getically were preliminaries forwarded, 
that, in about a week after that memo- 
rable morning, the whole village of Al- 
ton-le-Moors was agog, and the church- 
bells ringing out a lusty peal, and the 
boys and girls huzzaing, and running 
after a chaise that drove rapidly away 
from the church-door, bearing within it 
**the happy couple,” Tom Cluggins and 
his blushing bride. Tom was scarcely 
settled in his new abode, or rather his 
old one, when his brother-in-law, the 
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attorney, commenced to patronise him. 
It so happened, that their neighbour 
Wickham, the tallow-chandler, had just 
then taken it into his head to erect cer- 
tain vats, and chaldrons, and God knows 
what sort of utensils, for boiling down 
fat, and making soap ; and the conse- 
quence was, that Tom’s new house was 
now filled with all kinds of abominable 
odours, which were as numerous, if 
they were not as “ well defined and 
several,” as those counted by Coleridge 
in Cologne. The widow—I mean Mrs. 
Cluggins—declared that there was no 
enduring the nuisance. The attorney 
said, that Wickham should be com- 
pelled to abate it; while Tom, who 
dreaded the very name of law, and was, 
moreover, tolerably well accustomed to 
queer s smells in his own way, was en- 
tirely in favour of putting up with the 
lesser grievance of the chaldrons, than 
the greater one of tha Common Pleas. 

Tom, however, was out-voted. Wick- 
ham refused to abate his pans and 
coppers, and so to law Pidgeon went, as 
a duck takes to water. Poor Tom was 
in an agony for full six months, while 
Pidgeon was in high delight, and fi- 
nally triumphed over Wic ckham and 
Scroodge, by getting a verdict with 
damages at the assizes, and compelling 
the removal of the noxious boilers. 

Strange to say, Tom was not yet done 
with law. It so happened, that Tom’s 
stepmother, and her son, Bobby 
Gopple, had, some time before this, 
sailed for the West Indies, and were 
drowned in the passage. Upon this, 
the acute and restless mind of Pidgeon, 
who had now settled at Alton-le-Moors, 
took a fancy to overhaul all the affairs 
of Tom’s father, to the great dismay 
of poor Tom. 

The result, however, was, that Pid- 
geon soon discovered that Scroodge had 
wofully mismanaged the West India 
property, save in the matter of making 
costs for himself. Pidgeon was now 


in his element, and poor Tom was un- 
dergoing a slow process of having his 
nervous system torn asunder. Never- 
theless, beforea year was over, Pidgeon 
did contrive, by means of the myste- 
rious machinery of the law—by orders, 
and fiats, and re-hearings, and I know 
not what—to turn the whole proceed- 
ings inside out, and at length to re- 
cover for Tom a very pretty little sum, 
and thereby to triumph signally over 
Scroodge. 

All this time you will be curious to 
know how Tom and his bride got on. 
Well, I can assure you, nothing could 
be better. She made him a kind, 
comfortable, prudent wife, as he often 
gratefully acknowledged as they sat 
together of an evening, after Miss 
Rosa had attained her heart’s desire, 
and was married, after all sorts of 
crosses, to her own cousin. In truth, 
what originally appeared to pro- 
mise nothing but disasters to Tom 
Cluggins, turned out in the long run 
to be the very making of the man. He 
grew fat and self- possessed, under the 
genial manipulation of the widow—as 
you see horses get into good condition 
when well groomed and rubbed down ; 
and ‘twas a pleasant thing to sit with 
him over a glass of something hot, 
after dinner, and hear him confess, as 
I have done, that he was one of the 
happiest men living. 

** After all,” said he to me, one even. 
ing, when he was particularly mellow, 
and had just given me the details of 
his adventures, ‘after all, my dear 
friend, widows and attorneys are, I 
believe, just like everything else in the 
world—there are good and bad of them. 
I have chanced to happen upon ex- 
treme specimens of both; and I must 
admit that, upon the whole, I have 
more reason to rejoice at than to regret 
my intercourse with widows and at- 
torneys.” 

PHILALETHES. 
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BURKE'S FAME AND COBDEN’S FOLLY, 


WE once asked a bluff, hearty speci- 
men of the old English Radical, ‘* What 
do you think of Mr. Cobden?” We 
shall never forget his reply. His an- 
swer was terse and emphatic, and the 
sequel has shown it to be true—** You 
may rely upon it, Cobden is sharp and 
shallow.” 

The pamphlet called ‘1793 and 
1853,” like all the writings and speeches 
of Mr. Cobden, furnishes abundant 
evidence of the truth of the ‘sharp 
and shallow” brand affixed to ‘the 
Manchester manufacturer” by the Ra- 
dical reformer we have quoted. There 
is in all that comes from the tongue or 
pen of Mr. Cobden, what we may call 
a systematic superficiality—the form of 
elementary alenate without any of 
the substance of profound politics— 
the flimsy views of what lawyers call 
*¢ the first impression of a case,” to the 
neglect of science, precedent, and en- 
larged sense —so constantly and per- 
severingly exhibited, that we can only 
attribute his want of depth and breadth 
of thinking to the vices of clap-trap 
philanthropy, and the pernicious habits 
of platform declamation. Before we 
advert to the last literary effusion from 
this incessant agitator, let us briefly 
characterise its author. 

To a clearhead and an active temper, 
Richard Cobden united a fluent tongue 
and a vulgarly ambitious nature. Bred 
in Manchester life, he possessed the 
flippant and ever ready adroitness, 
the familiarity with current facts, and 
proficiency in the skin-deep political 
economy, which is ever found in the 
half-read sciolists of the saucy and 
sectarian school of Manchester politics. 
He came upon English political life at 
a time when there was a want of an 
effective tribune and active popular 
speaker. Cobbett, in talent worth a 
thousand Cobdens, had died in 1835, 
Henry Hunt was, in all senses of the 
term, no more. Mr. Joseph Hume 
had no talents for stirring popular as- 
semblies or exciting the multitude; 
and the only exaggerations in which he 
was proficient were of the arithmetical 
kind. Mr. George Grote, with all 
the convictions, had none of the capa- 
cities specially required for an English 


Radical reformer, and, greatly to the 
advantage of historical literature, aban- 
doned the impulses of progressive Li- 
beralism for the interests of permanent 
literature. Mr. Henry Warburton 
was a mere superannuated encyclope- 
dia in breeches, full of facts that had 
lost their significance, sometimes con- 
sulted, but generally neglected, Mr. 
Thomas Duncombe was a mere dandy 
demagogue, a pleasing declaimer of 
platform platitudes—a well-bred, good- 
natured, political humbug, that laughed 
at himself and all mankind. Mr. 
Thomas Wakley, his colleague, had 
more talent than truth, more ciever- 
ness than character ; a man whose 
tongue was often listened to, but rarely 
trusted. In those days, 1834 to 1841, 
there was only first-class democratic 
genius, one far-famed popular speaker, 
but a host of influences, which, over his 
recent grave, it would be invidious to 
characterise,interfered with O’Connell’s 
influence over democracy in England. 
It was at such a time that Mr. Cob- 
den entered into public life, the par- 
liamentary spokesman of the factory 
interest, the guide and tribune of the 
Manchester party. The Whigs could 
not estimate the results of their own 
Reform bill. The scions of their vaunt- 
ed families were more skilled in figures 
of rhetoric than arithmetic — their 
boasted Russells, Normanbys, Mor- 
peths, et hoc genus, had far more talent 
tor similes than statistics, for composing 
declamations, than for calculating bud- 
gets. With some fifty members to his 
back in the interest of the factory lords, 
with the want of a good popular ‘‘cry”’ 
at the time, with a substantial monied 
interest behind him, and the showy 
clap-traps of an ad captandum question 
at his command, full of practical de- 
tails, and flushed with antagonism to 
a “proud aristocracy,” Mr. Richard 
Cobden, a third-rate tribune, who could 
not have lived for an hour in rivalry 
with the Girondist chiefs of the French 
Revolution—a man without genius of 
intellect, or greatness of heart—sharp, 
— but syperficial—was enabled, by 
the blunders of one party, the bullying 
of another—by trimming here, and 
tergiversation there—to aid in carrying 
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a much disputed question. Nothing 
contributed to this overrated man’s no- 
toriety more than the artful compli- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel, who, fore- 
seeing that Lord John Russell would 
more suo endeavour to appropriate to 
himself the settlement of the question, 
by his allusion to “the unadorned elo- 
quence of Richard Cobden,” at once 
advertised the success of the Manches- 
ter agitator, and balked the monopolis- 
ing ambition of the baffled and out- 
stripped Whig leader. 

ired by his triumph, and yet per- 
haps having an uneasy sensation at 
heart that his success was felt to be 
more accidental than deserved, Mr. 
Cobden has now aimed at a higher 
mark, and aspires to inaugurate a new 
popular party with dubious designs in 
politics. The Quixotic quietism which 
this un-English demagogue now pro- 
fesses must not induce us to treat his 
machinations with contemptuous ridi- 
cule or listless apathy. In the times 


in which we live there is a propensity 
to inflammatory folly, as if mankind 
were ‘‘drunk with words;” as if the 
phrenetic flatulence of popular de- 
claimers had a more than customary 
-_ in disorganising and debauching 
t 


ose many-headed masses— semper 
avidi novarum rerum.” Let vigilance 
be maintained, and we do not despair 
in the least of the democratic designs 
of this Manchester agitator being over- 
come. 

In asking our readers for their atten- 
tion now, we can promise them not to 
go over the ground occupied already 
by the public journals. The London 
and provincial press of the empire has 
dealt out severe justice to the shallow 
fallacies of this angry agitator for 
peace, whose ‘‘ Liberalism” means le- 
velling, whose precedentsare American, 
whose principles are democratic in a 
plebeian sense, whose sympathies are 
more cosmopolitan than British. The 
flimsy views of Mr. Cobden upon the 
question of “ national defences ” have 
been too signally demolished in debate 
by Lord Palmerston, and in contro- 
versy by the whole press, for us to 
engage with exploded fallacies. But 
a most important part of Mr. Cob- 
den’s ‘1793 and 1853” has been ne- 
glected—we mean his elaborate detrac- 
tion from the signal merits of Burke 
in his ‘ Reflections upon the French 
Revolution.” Observing, that Mr. 
Cobden and the Manchester party 
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have now taken up a new position, and 
that they have avowed ulterior designs, 
it becomes of the first importance to 
fix attention on the grave nature of the 
questions they have raised, and it is 
therefore that we deem it to be most 
useful to expose the fatuity of Mr. 
Cobden’s estimate of the famous 
*¢ Reflections” of Burke. It will be 
well for us here to mark the degree of 
importance which we attach to Mr. 
Cobden’s opinions upon Burke. 

It is in politics as in literature or the 
fine arts; the estimation in which 
great classical writers are held marks 
the degree of culture and knowledge 
prevailing amongst admirers or de- 
tractors. When Voltaire ridiculed 
Shakspeare, his criticism exposed 
only the false views of ‘ nature” held 
by the Frenchman. The old formal 
modes of gardening —cutting hedges 
into batteries, and clipping shrubs into 
human form, attested the deformed 
ideas of beauty amongst the mecha- 
nical landscape-gardeners of the time. 
The neglect of Milton’s ‘ Paradise 
Lost,” in an age when the rants of Nat 
Lee, and the rhyming plays of Dryden 
were deemed sublime, proved the de- 
based state of public taste in the days 
of the second Charles. The popularity 
of Minerva Press novels amongst read- 
ers who deemed Jane Austen insipid 
and uninteresting, showed the want of 
fine feeling and true sense in the sen- 
timental milliners’ girls, who preferred 
romantic slip-slop to pictures of life as 
faithful to nature as the best land- 
scapes of Constable or Collins. There 
were readers of Irish eloquence at one 
time who thought Mr. Charles Phillips 
almost equal to Grattan or Curran. 
There were to be found playgoers in 
the English and Irish theatres who 
reir Mrs. Pritchard to the ne- 
glect of Mrs. Siddons, who cheered 
Miss Walstein and carped at Miss 
O'Neil. A portion of the low London 
Whigs in 1812-15 followed Mr. Whit- 
bread — ** that Demosthenes of bad 
taste ”"—as if he were a second Charles 
Fox—and abused Mr. Canning as an 
empty declaimer. There were Irish 
politicians who decided that the Ca- 
tholic claims should be entrusted to 
the advocacy of Sir Francis Burdett in 
poetnnees to Grattan or Lord Plun- 
cet. In all these cases—the things 
admired and the things not approved 
of — marking with damning accuracy 
and scientific precision the gradations in 
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ignorance of the tasteless and thought- 
less Vandal herd. If a man told us 
that Mr. Hume was a better popular 
speaker than Mr. Cobden, and that 
Mr. Cobden was a greater orator than 
Lord Derby, we all know what esti- 
mate to put upon the taste of so sapient 
a judge. 

It is thus in the case of Mr. Cob- 
den’s disparagement of the prophetic 
wisdom and comprehensive science of 
Burke’s “ Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion.” That great work is the great 
masterpiece of British constitutional po- 
litics. We can allow for its occasional 
exaggeration, and we do not subscribe 
to some of its opinions. But to its 
great leading views upon Christianity, 
upon the Church in these countries, 
the British monarchy, and the legisla- 
ture, we cordially subscribe. In doing 
so we only echo the sentiments of all 
Conservative thinkers; but what, on 
the present occasion, is of more impor- 
tance, we carry with us the convictions 
of all that is sound and loyal in the 
Whig party. No species of writing 
grows so rapidly stale as political dis- 
sertation on passing events ; but ‘* The 
Reflections” differed from every other 
political work in our literature. It is 
read now by every one who pretends 
to a good education. At the univer- 
sities and in the inns of court, it is 
mastered by all who wish for proficiency 
in moral reasoning. ‘The public press 
of the Empire attests its place amongst 
the political statutes of journalism. 
As a wit once exclaimed—* Our very 
sign-boards show that there was once 
a Titian in the world, and all our 
leading articles remind us of the exis- 
tence of a Burke !” 

That great work produced, on its ap- 
pearance, a sensation without parallel 
before or ‘since in political writings. 
It was not an age of shilling editions, 
but eighteen thousand copies of it were 
sold at once in England, and not less 
than sixteen thousand found their way 
over the Continent. It was the first 
trumpet-call to Christendom, to 
‘rouse itself from the harlot-lap of 
apathy,” and gird itself against the 
dangers and seductions of the French 
philosophy. We owe it to the memory 
and genius of our illustrious country- 
man, to guard his fame against the 
calumniating disparagement of the 
Manchester levellers; and however 
feeble may be the hands that undertake 
his defence, we may say that nowhere 
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could Burke’s character be more ap- 
propriately vindicated than in the 
pages of the Dustin Universrry Ma- 
GAZINE,” because our national Uni- 
versity was the first public body in the 
empire to confer upon him honorary 
distinction for that great work. His 
affecting letter to the Provost on the 
receipt of the degree of “D.C. L.,” 
cannot be read without emotion by 
every son of Alma Mater—that benig- 
nant parent who was the first also to 
confer literary reward on Burke’s great 
friend, Johnson. 

We do not, of course, pretend to 
think that the fame of Burke, any more 
than the glory of the Great Duke, can 
be disparaged by the words of Mr. 
Cobden. Our wish is rather to ex- 
pose the shallowness and unconstitu- 
tional character of the Manchester 
school, its democratic tendency, and its 
dangerous principles. When a great 
classical manual of English politics is 
scouted as “a philippic” and “ decla- 
mation,” and when we are told of its 
author's reason and judgment being 
overborne,” and of **the monomania” 
of its writer, it is worth while setting 
against the writer of ‘1853 and 1793” 
the views of persons that he must him- 
self admit to have been as “ liberal” 
almost as he himself could desire. In 
upholding, by the authority of great 
names, the wisdom and philosophy of 
Burke's ‘‘ Reflections,” we will not 
quote from Tory writers, though we 
could cite profound and brilliant testi- 
monies to Burke’s great masterpiece 
from the pens of Scott, Coleridge, 
Southey, Mr. Canning, Chief Justice 
Bushe, Mr. Croker, and a host of other 
eloquent recorders of the power of that 
classical production. We will prefer 
to bring the testimonies of “ Whigs 
and something more” to bear against 
Mr. Cobden’s shallow opinion ; and 
for that purpose we can do nothing 
better than take the names of several 
noted Liberals, who are incidentally 
alluded to by the writer of ‘1793 and 
1851.” We will see the recorded opi- 
nions, in their mature years, of the cele- 
brated Dumont (the friend, ally, and 
biographer of Mirabeau), of Sir James 
Mackintosh, of Charles James Fox, of 
Sir Philip Francis, each and all of whom 
were sympathisers with the French 
Revolution, and of course opposed to 
the declaration of war in 1793; and 
to these authorities we will add the 
names of other zealous Foxite Whigs, 
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both of them also opposed to the war 
of 1793—the celebrated Dr. Parr, and 
the late eminent Professor Smyth, of 
Cambridge. 

But before contrasting the opinions 
of those noted and most accomplished 
Whig orators and writers with the 
flippant ignorance ofthe Manchesterian 
leader, we wish to mark emphatically 
the important fact, upon which suffi- 
cient stress has not been laid by former 
writers, that the ‘* Reflections” of 
Burke were not written upon a hasty 
survey of French affairs. He had 
ever, from the time of the American 
war, and previous to it, studied the 
affairs of France with great attention, 
of which we find some proof, amongst 
others, in the very remarkable allusion 
to the financial state of France, in his 
celebrated reply to Mr. Grenville’s 
** State of the Nation,” wherein Burke 
observes— 


“Under such extreme straitness and dis- 
traction labours the whole body of the French 
finances ; so far does their charge outrun 
their supply in every particular, that no 
man, I believe, has considered their affairs 
with any degree of attention or information, 
but must hourly look for some extraordi- 
nary convulsion in the whole system, the 
effects of which on France, and even all over 
Europe, it is difficult to conjecture.” 


In the foregoing passage, the “‘mens 
presaga futuri” looks to the effects on 
‘‘all Europe,” of French affairs. But 
let us turn to Prior’s Biography, and 
see how Burke’s mind was affected by 
a visit to France, many years before 
1789 :— 


“Tn 1773, Mr. Burke visited France. In 
the following sessions of parliament, ‘he 
pointed out,’ says his biographer, ‘the 
conspiracy of atheism to the watchful jea- 
lousy of government. He said that, though 
not fond of calling in the aid of the secular 
arm to suppress doctrines and opinions, yet, 
if ever it was raised, it should be against 
those enemies of their kind who would take 
from man the noblest prerogative of his 
nature, that of being a religious animal. 
Already, under the systematic attacks of 
those men, I see, said Mr. Burke, many 
of the props of good government and religion 
beginning to fall; I see propagated prin- 
ciples which will not leave to religion even a 
toleration, and make virtue herself less than 
a name. Memorable words, indeed,’ says 
the biographer, ‘when we consider their 
literal fulfilment.’” 


We will now cite the most remark- 
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able political prophecy that any states- 
man ever made; and blind must be 
the prejudice, and besotted the under- 
standing, which will not admire the 
extraordinary powers of divining fu- 
ture events, as shown in the following 
letter from Burke to Lord Charle- 
mont. It is valuable also, as being the 
earliest recorded proof of his opinions 
on the affairs of 1789. We specially 
request the attention of the reader 
to it:— 


“ As to us here, our thoughts of every 
thing at home are suspended by our asto- 
nishment at the wonderful spectacle which 
is exhibited in a neighbouring and rival 
country. What spectators and what actors! 
England gazing with astonishment at a 
French struggle for liberty, and not knowing 
whether to blame or to applaud. 

“The thing, indeed, though I thought I 
saw something like it in progress for several 
years, has still something in it paradoxical 
and mysterious. The spirit it is impossible not 
to admire, but the old Parisian ferocity has 
broken out in a shocking manner. It is true 
that this may be no more than a sudden ex- 
plosion : if so, no indication can be taken 
from it; but if it should be character rather 
than accident, then that people are not fit 
for liberty, and must have a strong hand, 
like that of their former masters, to coerce 
them. 

“ Men must have a certain fund of natural 
moderation to qualify them for freedom, else 
it becomes noxious to themselves, and a per- 
fect nuisance to everybody else. What will 
be the result it is hard I think still to say. 
To form a solid constitution requires wisdom 
as well as spirit; and whether the French 
possess wise heads amongst them—or, if they 
possess such, whether they possess authority 
equal to their wisdom—is yet to be seen. In 
the meantime, the progress of this whole 
affair is one of the most curious matters of 
speculation that ever was exhibited.” 
Burke to Lord Charlemont, 9th August, 1789, 
three weeks after taking the Bastile. Prior's 
Life, vol. ii. pp. 41-42; and vide Hardy's 
Life of Charlemont, 


The foregoing letter is certainly an 
astonishing manifestation of political 
foresight ; and yet the tone of it is in 
perfect consistency with the whole of 
Burke’s philosophy. Politicians of the 
Cobden class have often asserted that 
Burke changed his principles. He did 
not do so. The American Revolution 
and the French Revolution were 
changes in human affairs proceeding 
on totally different principles, and 
worked upon by different causes; and 
there cannot be the least analogy in 
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the political reasoning applied to those 
two great changes. But let us pro- 
ceed to confront Mr. Cobden with 
our promised testimony from Liberal 
writers, as to the sound principles of 
Burke's “ Reflections.” ‘The first that 
we shall appeal to is Dumont :— 


“This work, beaming with genius and 
eloquence, though composed at an age when 
imagination is on the decline, created two 
parties in England. Events have but too 
much justified it; but it remains to be de- 
termined whether the war cry, which it 
raised against France, has not contributed 
to the violence which characterised that 
period. It is possible that, in calling the 
attention of governments and people of pro- 
perty to the dangers which were connected 
with this new political religion, Mr. Burke 
may have been the saviour of Europe.”— 
Dumont, quoted by Professor Smyth, p. 291, 
vol. iii.* 


The reader will recollect that Du- 
mont was an Ultra-Liberal of the most 
determined school—the secretary and 
advocate of Mirabeau, and the prose- 
lyte of Bentham’s views of morality, 
of which the Genevese publicist was 
the ablest propagandist. Yet Dumont, 
writing in the calmness of his study, 
after the frenzy of the Revolution 
had passed away, speaks, as in the 
foregoing passage, of Burke, as being 
“the saviour of Europe.” ‘The next 
testimony that we will offer is that of 
Sir James Mackintosh, of whose “‘ Vin- 
dice Gallice,” Mr. Cobden (p. 33) 
says: ‘It was the most masterly of 
the replies to Burke ;” and he talks of 
its ‘*far closer logic.” He appears 
not to be aware that Sir J. Mackintosh 
became a convert to Burke’s views, 
as the following confession of Sir James 
sufficiently proves :— 


* Since that time a melancholy experience 
has undeceived me on many subjects, on 
which I was then the dupe of my own en- 
thusiasm. . . . . + Ican with truth 
affirm that I subscribe to your general prin- 
ciples, and am prepared to shed my blood 
in defence of the laws and constitution of 
my country.”—Mackintosh to Burke, in De- 
cember, 1796 ; Memoirs, vol. i., p. 88. 


And when Mackintosh afterwards 
visited Paris, and his health was 
drunk, as the defender of the Revolu- 
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tion, he had the courage to say that 
the French had themselves refuted his 
“*Vindice Gallice.” We will next 
adduce the testimony of Dr. Parr. He 
was a steady opponent of the French 
war, and on that and other questions 
was a zealous Foxite Whig. Here is 
his sober and critical testimony to the 
yermanent and abiding value_of ‘‘ The 
Reflections” :— 


‘He (Mr. Burke) has spread before the 
world many adamantine and imperishable 
truths, which unfold the secret springs of 
human actions, and their effects upon human 
happiness; many in which he unites the 
ready discernment of a statesman with the 
profound views of a philosopher; many 
which, at all times and in all countries, must 
deserve the consideration of all governments 
and all subjects; many which the principles 
of the British constitution amply justified, 
and in which the good morals and the good 
order of society were interested deeply and 
permanently.” 


So speaks Dr. Parr, in Philopatris 
Varvicencis. Sir Philip Francis is an- 
other of the names cited in support, by 
Mr. Cobden. Well, let us see what 
was the opinion of Francis upon Burke. 
In his “ Letter Missive to Lord Hol. 
land,” p. 17, Francis writes :— 


“In my long intimacy with Edmund 
Burke, to me a great and venerable name, 
it could not escape me, nor did he wish to 
conceal it, that Cicero was the model on 
which he laboured to form his own charac- 
ler, in eloquence, in policy, in ethics, and 
philosophy. With this view, he acted on a 
principle of general imitation only, and, 
in my opinion, infinitely surpassed the 
original.” 


Gentlemen who think that a copy of 
the Times is ‘‘more valuable than 
all (!) the works of Thucydides,” will 
not perhaps care for a genius being 
held superior to Cicero in the opinion 
of the brilliant Francis; but it is a 
rule in law that a party cannot impeach 
his own witness, and Francis is one of 
those called by Mr. Cobden. But now 
we must sank the most ignorant and 
impudent passage that ever came from 
Mr. Cobden’s tongue or pen :— 


“You ask me to direct you to the best 
sources of information for those particulars 


* Compare Mr. Macaulay’s remarks on this expression of Dumont quoad Burke (Zdin- 


burgh Review, Vol. LY., p. 356). 
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of the origin of the French war to which I 
briefly alluded in my last letter. What an 
illustration does this afford of our habitual 
neglect of the most important part of his- 
tory, namely, that which refers to our own 
country, and more immediately affects the 
destinies of the generation to which we be- 
long! If you feel at a loss for the facts 
necessary for forming a judgment upon the 
events of the last century, how much more 
inaccessible must that knowledge be to the 
mass of the people. In truth, modern En- 
glish history is a tabooed study in our com- 
mon schools, and the young men of our 
universities acquire a far more accurate 
knowledge of the origin and progress of the 
Punic and Peloponnesian wars, than of the 
wars of the French Revolution.” 


At Manchester it would seem that 
they have not yet heard of such men 
as the late Dr. Arnold, Professor 
Smyth of Cambridge, or Sir James 
Stephen. When His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert visited Cambridge pub- 
licly, he paid only one private visit, 
and that was to the late estimable and 
candid Professor Smyth, the author of 
five elaborate and learned volumes on 
modern history, three of them being 
devoted to the French Revolution. 
Professor Smyth was a Foxite Whig in 
opinions, and was not an advocate of 
the war of ’93, but here is his testimony 
to those “ Reflections” disparaged by 
Mr. Cobden :— 


“Never was there such a mirror of in- 
struction held up to all men of popular feel- 
ings, of whatever country and age. The 
great maxims, the fundamental truths it 
contains, are not only invaluable but im- 
measurable. I must beg to observe, that I 
read it over and over again, and as the 
events of the world come crowding and 
changing upon every year, with more and 
more admiration at the profound philosophy 
which it contains, at the extraordinary 
powers that produced it.”——Professor Smyth's 
Lectures, vol, iii, p. 290. 


And in noticing Mackintosh’s reply 
to Burke, the Professor says :— 


“Mr, Burke, whose inspiration was of a 
diviner nature, and rose superior to the giddy 
passions of the hour.” 


Mr. Cobden says that he is fond of 
reading Hansard. We will treat him 
to a scrap from it, in which the Speaker 
alludes to Burke :— 


“Everything that I know in politics I 
owe to him.”—Parl. Deb., vol. xxix, p. 
392. 
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Who wasthe speaker? It was none 
other than Charles Fox, who also ut- 
tered the following sentiment, which 
we commend to the Manchester level- 
lers :— 


“No government would be a fit one for 
British subjects to live under which did not 
contain its due weight of aristocracy, because 
I consider that to be the proper poise of the 
constitution.” — Debate on Canada Bill, 
1791. 


And as Mr. Cobden prefers the Times 
so much as a historian to Thucydides 
and ** all his works,” we refer him to 
the Times of February 27, 1828, in 
which he will find, in speaking on the 
Test and Corporation Acts, that Mr. 
Brougham declared his ‘* VENERATION 
for the character of Mr. Burke”—and 
Lord Brougham is another witness 
cited against Burke by Cobden; and 
we may add that the character of Burke 
by Brougham, alluded to by Mr. Cob- 
den, was deemed unjust to his fame by 
such excellent judges as Mackintosh 
and the late learned Charles Butler. 
We will close this list of Whig tri- 
butes to Burke’s character and fame 
by referring to Green’s *‘ Diary of a 
Lover of a Literature,” where that 
writer gives his testimony to the con- 
sistency of Burke’s general views 
throughout his illustrious life :— 


“‘ The conversation then turned on Burke, 
against whom, for his late conduct, his lord- 
ship bears an enmity approaching to rancour. 
I ventured, notwithstanding, to remark that 
I saw so distinctly the principles of his pre- 
sent opinions scattered through his former 
works, that, COULD THE CaSE OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION HAVE BEEN HYPO- 
THETICALLY PUT TO ME EIGHT YEARS 
AGO, I SHOULD HAVE PREDICTED THAT 
HE WOULD TAKE PRECISELY THE COURSE 
HE HAS PURSUED. The care, indeed, with 
which this wonderful man, during a long 
series of strenuous opposition to the mea- 
sures of government, uniformly occupied his 
ground, and the caution with which he qua- 
lified his reasonings—a care and caution 
which really seemed superfluous on the occa- 
sion—might almost indicate that he foresaw 
the time would come, when he should be 
glad to urge a very different strain of argu- 
ment; as we can scarcely, however, give him 
credit for such foresight, it unquestionably 
affords a most extraordinary example, in a 
mind so vehement and impassioned, of the 
predominance of philosophical over party- 
spirit.” 


Mr. Cobden tells us to “mind dates;”” 
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the date of the foregoing passage is Oc- 
tober 9th, 1796, and the nobleman re- 
ferred to is Lord Chedworth. 

Like others of his “sharp and shal- 
low” school, Mr. Cobden is misled 
about Burke, by the seeming contra- 
riety between that great man’s actions 
in relation to the American and French 
revolutions. As we have previously 
intimated, they were revolutions of the 
most opposite kind. His principles 
were the same, but his deductions 
were opposite, as Coleridge has truly 
explained in his “ Biographia Litera- 
ria "== 


“ Let the scholar, who doubts this asser- 
tion, refer only to the speeches and writings 
of Edmund Burke at the commencement of 
the American war, and compare them with 
his speeches and writings at the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution. He will 
find the principles exactly the same and 
the deductions the same; but the practical 
inferences almost opposite, in the one case, 
from those drawn in the other; yet in 
both equally legitimate, and in both equally 
confirmed, by the results. Whence gained 
he this superiority of foresight? Whence 
arose the striking difference, and in most in- 
stances even the discrepancy between the 
grounds assigned by him, and by those who 
yoted with him, on the same questions ? 
How are we to explain the notorious fact, 
that the speeches and writings of Edmund 
Burke are more interesting at the present 
day, than they were found at the time of 
their first publication, while those of his 
illustrious confederates are either forgotten, 
or exist only to furnish proofs that the same 
conclusion, which one man had deduced 
scientifically, may be brought out by another 
in consequence of errors, that luckily chanced 
to neutralise each other? It would be un- 
handsome as a conjecture, even were it not, 
as it actually is, false in point of fact, to at- 
tribute this difference to deficiency of talent 
on the part of Burke's friends, or of expe- 
rience, or of historical knowledge. The 
satisfactory solution is, that Edmund Burke 
possessed, and had sedulously sharpened that 
eye, which sees all things, actions, and 
évents, in relation to the laws that determine 
their existence and circumscribe their possi- 
bility. He referred habitually to principles. 
He was a scientific statesman, and therefore 
a seer, For every principle contains in itself 
the germ of a prophecy ; and, as the prophetic 
power is the essential privilege of science, so 
the fulfilment of its oracles supplies the out- 
ward, and (to men in general) the only test 
of its claim to the title.” 


But, perhaps, the character of the 
American Revolution has never been 
better stated than by Mr. Disraeli, in 
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his *‘ Vindication of the British Con- 
stitution :"— 


“He is a short-sighted politician who 
dates the constitution of the United States 
from 1780. It was established by the pil- 
grim fathers a century and a half before, 
and influenced a people practised from their 
cradles in the duties of self-government. 
The pilgrim fathers brought to their land of 
promise the laws of England, and a republi- 
can religion; and, blended together, these 
formed the old colonial constitution of Anglo- 
America. The transition from such a go- 
vernment to the polity of Washington, was 
certainly not greater in degree, than the dif- 
ference between Great Britain of 1829, and 
our country at this hour. The Anglo-Ame- 
ricans did not struggle for liberty; they 
struggled for independence ; and the freedom 
and the free institutions they had long en- 
joyed, secured for them the great object of 
their severe exertions. He who looks upon 
the citizens of the United States as a new 
people, commits a moral, if not an historical 
anachronism.” 


It is one of the merits of Bancroft’s 
history, that it illustrates in detail the 
foregoing view, and reproduces the 
past life of America. 

Like all levellets, Mr. Cobden has a 
humour for ‘‘equality.” Hear how 
the “* Great Un-fogtishman ” (a name 
that will stick to him) disserts upon 
“equality :"— 


“When told that the present emperor 
possesses absolute and irresponsible power, I 
answer by citing three things which he could 
not, if he would, accomplish: he could not 
endow with lands and tithes one religion 
as the exclusively paid religion of the 
state, although he selected for the privi- 
lege the Roman Catholic Church, which 
comprises more than nine-tenths of the 
French people: he could not create an he- 
reditary peerage, with estates entailed by 
a law of primogeniture: and he could not 
impose a tax on successions, which should 
apply to personal property only, and leave 
real estate free. Public opinion in France is 
an insuperable obstacle to any of these mea- 
sures becoming law; because they outrage 
that spirit of equality, which is the sacred 
and inviolable principle of 1789. Now, if 
Louis Napoleon were to declare his determi- 
nation to carry these three measures, which 
are all in full force in England, as a part of 
his imperial regime, his throne would not be 
worth twenty-four hours’ purchase ; and no- 
body knows this better than he and they who 
surround him, I am penning these pages in 
a maritime county. Stretching from the 
sea, right across to the verge of the next 
county, and embracing great part of the pa- 
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rish in which I sit, are the estates of three 
proprietors, which extend in almost unbroken 
masses for upwards of twenty miles. The 
residence of one of them is surrounded with 
a walled park ten miles in circumference. 
Not only could not Louis Napoleon create 
three such entailed estates in a province of 
France, but were he to declare himself fa- 
vourable to such a state of things, it would 
be fatal to his popularity. Public opinion, 
by which alone he reigns, would instantly 
abandon him. Yet this landed system flou- 
rishes in all our counties, without opposition 
or question.” 


‘« Equality,” like ‘‘liberty,” is a 
term compound and relative. There 
is true and false equality, and we 
prefer an equality of rights and aspira- 
tions, like the English system, to an 
equality of privation like the French 
one. Most admirably has Mr. Disraeli 
said, in his ‘‘ Vindication of the Eng- 
lish Constitution,” in a passage of 
which the concluding sentence reads 
with strange effect at the present 
time :— 


“‘ The basis of English society is equality. 
But here let us distinguish: there are two 
kinds of equality ; there is the equality that 
levels and destroys, and the equality that 
elevates and creates. It is this last, this 
sublime, this celestial equality, that animates 
the laws of England. The principle of the 
first equality, base, terrestrial, Gallic, and 
grovelling, is that no one should be privi- 
leged; the principle of English equality is, 
that every one should be privileged. Thus 
the meanest subject of our King is born to 
great and important privileges ; an English- 
man, however humble may be his birth, 
whether he be doomed to the plough or des- 
tined to the loom, is born to the noblest of 
all inheritances, the equality of civil rights ; 
he is born to freedom, he is born to justice, 
and he is born to property. There is no 
station to which he may not aspire ; there is 
no master whom he is obliged to serve; there 
is no magistrate who dares imprison him 
against the law; and the soil on which he 
labours must supply him with an honest and 
decorous maintenance. These are rights and 
privileges as valuable as King, Lords, and 
Commons; and it is only a nation thus 
schooled and cradled in the principles and 
practices of freedom, which, indeed, could 
maintain such institutions. Thus the Eng- 
lish in politics are as the old Hebrews in 
religion, ‘a favoured and peculiar people.’ 
As equality is the basis, so gradation is the 
superstructure; and the English nation is 
essentially a nation of classes, but not of 
castes. Hence that admirable order, which 
is the characteristic of our society ; for in 
England every man knows or finds his place ; 
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the law has supplied every man with a posi- 
tion, and nature has a liberal charter to 
amend the arrangement of the law. Our 
equality is the safety-valve of tumultuous 
spirits; our gradation the security of the 
humble and the meek, The latter take re- 
fuge in their order ; the former seek relief in 
emancipating themselves from its rank. 
English equality calls upon the subject to 
aspire; French equality summons him to 
abase himself. In England the subject is 
invited to become an object of admiration or 
respect ; in France he is warned lest he be- 
come an object of envy or of ridicule. The 
law of England has invested the subject with 
equality, in order that if entitled to eminence, 
he should rise superior to the mass. The 
law of France has invested the subject with 
equality, on condition that he prevent the 
elevation of his fellow. English equality 
blends every man’s ambition with the perpe- 
tuity of the state; French equality, which 
has reduced the subject into a mere indivi- 
dual, has degraded the state into a mere 
society. English equality governs the sub- 
ject by the united and mingled influences of 
reason and imagination; French equality 
having rejected imagination, and aspiring to 
reason, has, in reality, only resolved itself 
into a barren fantasy. The constitution of 
England is founded not only on a profound 
knowledge of human nature, but of human 
nature in England: the political scheme of 
France originates not only in a profound 
ignorance of human nature in general, but of 
French human nature in particular: thus, in 
England, however vast and violent may be 
our revolutions, the constitution ever becomes 
more firm and vigorous, while in France a 
riot oversets the government, and after half 
a century of political experiments, one of 
the most intellectual of human races has suc~ 
ceeded in losing every attribute of a nation, 
AND HAS SOUGHT REFUGE FROM ANARCHY 
IN A DESPOTISM WITHOUT LUSTRE, WHICIT 
CONTRADICTS ALL ITS THEORIES, AND VIO- 
LATES ALL THE PRINCIPLES FOR WHICH IT 
HAS EVER AFFECTED TO STRUGGLE.” 


But while these pages are passing 
through the press, our attention has 
been directed to a work just published, 
«¢ The Courts and Cabinets of George 
III.,” being thesecond division of “The 
Grenville Papers.” Here we have the 
private letters written by Lord Gren- 
ville, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and addressed to his brother, the 
Marquis of Buckingham. Never did 
any letters breathe a more peace- 
loving spirit. On the 17th of Au- 
gust, 1791, Lord Grenville writes :— 


‘* You can scarcely form an idea of the la- 
bour I have gone through. But I am repaid 
by the maintenance of peace, which is all this 
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country has to desire. We shall now, I hope, 
for a very long period indeed, enjoy this bles- 
sing, and cultivate a situation of prosperity, 
unexampled in our history.” 


And still more important, under the 
date of November 7th, 1792 (‘* mind 
dates,” says Mr. Cobden), Lord Gren- 
ville writes confidentially to his bro- 
ther :— 


** All my ambition is, that at some time 
hereafter, when I am freed from all active 
concern in such a scene as this is, I may have 
the inexpressible satisfaction of being able to 
look back upon it, and to tell myself that I 
have contributed to keep my own country, at 
least, a little longer from sharing in all the 
evils of every sort that surround us.” 


That is plain enough, and emphatic ; 
but let Mr. Cobden mark what follows, 
and digest the hint about “ raising 
wages” :— 


“T am more and more convinced that this 
can only be done by keeping wholly and en- 
tirely aloof, and by watching much at home, 
but doing very little indeed ; endeavouring 
to nurse up in the country a real determina- 
tion to stand by the constitution when it is 
attacked, as it infallibly will be, if these 
things go on; and above all, trying to make 
the condition of the lower orders amongst us 
as good as can be made. To this view I 
have seen with the greatest satisfaction the 
steps taken in various parts of the country 
for increasing wages,” &c. &c. 


In the face of such decisive testimony, 
it would be useless to appeal to further 
evidence against the wild and ignorant 
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assertions of Mr. Cobden, about the 
English ministers of 1792, being ‘‘ the 
authors of the war.” Lord Grenville 
uses the phrases, ‘‘ If these things are 
suffered to go on ;” and as Mr. Cob- 
den is ignorant of the transactions of 
these days, we will, for his advantage, 
elucidate that passage, byinforming him 
that it refers to those seditious sym- 
pathisers with anarchy and revolu- 
tion, who attempted to debauch from 
their loyalty the masses of England by 
their “‘ Corresponding Society,” “‘ Revo- 
lution Society,” ‘Society for Con- 
stitutional Information,” and other 
mischievous leagues, baptised with 
mild appellations. ‘* Boys!” cried an 
Trish rebel chief, “when ye grasp 
the pikes, be sure to say you want 
no more than amelioration.” Mr. 
Thomas Paine, a great lover of peace 
and true religion, was then foremost 
amongst the popular misleaders ; but 
Mr. Cobden, in his review of these 
times, never mentions even his name, 
and would fain have the reader forget 
Mr. Paine’s projects and appeals to 
the democrats. We had intended to 
have exposed in detail the utter igno- 
rance of the affairs of 1792, shown by 
Mr. Cobden, but we need not do so. 
We have preferred to do justice to the 
memory of our illustrious countryman, 
Burke, by vindicating his ‘ Reflec- 
tions” from the aspersions of his “ sharp 
and shallow” assailant, by collecting 
the testimonies even of Whigs and Li- 
berals to the permanently abiding va- 
lue of the greatest masterpiece of poli- 
tical philosophy to be found in lite. 
rature. 





